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THE 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT'S  STORY, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Fearful  each  sight  and  terrible  each  sound. 

We  witnessed  then ;  yet  in  that  hour  we  found 

Hope's  sure  and  steadfast  anchor  to  the  soul. 
Mortal  with  immortality  was  crowned ; 

And  the  blest  spirit  sought  its  glorious  goal, 

Where  blasts  can  never  rave,  nor  angry  billows  roll. 

BERNARD    BARTON. 

When  the  men  who  had  gone  below  with 
Lawrence  witnessed  his  dreadful  fate,  they 
rushed  out  of  the  cabin  in  mad  despair ;  and 
breaking  open  the  spirit-room,  soon  lost  all 
sense  of  danger  in  frantic  inebriation.  They 
staggered  on  deck  with  cans  of  spirits,  which 
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they  distributed  to  the  rest ;  and  in  a  moment 
all  was  wild  disorder.  The  voices  of  the  offi- 
cers were  exerted  in  vain ;  all  subordination  was 
at  an  end.  Many  of  them  rolling  about  the 
deck,  or  lying  in  helpless  intoxication,  w^ere 
swept  overboard ;  while  others  rushing  below, 
drank  till  they  fell  dead  upon  the  spot ;  or  were 
drowned  by  the  waters  which  rushed  in,  in  tor- 
rents between  the  decks. 

The  Captain  felt  that  all  hope  was  gone ;  but 
his  courage  never  deserted  him ;  and  he  con- 
tinued, with  admirable  coolness,  to  give  his 
orders  to  such  of  the  crew  as  still  remained 
able  and  willing  to  obey  them.  Every  instant 
seemed  the  last;  the  vessel  was  fast  filling, 
and  had  she  not  been  kept  up  by  the  rocks 
beneath,  she  must  soon  have  settled  and  gone 
down.  At  length,  the  vast  weight  of  water  in 
the  lower  deck  proved  too  much  for  her  timbers 
to  sustain,  and  crash  !  went  the  whole  after-part 
of  the  vessel ;  the  masts  rolling  over  with  a  force 
which  sent  the  sheeted  spray  up  to  the  very 
clouds ;  and  involving  in  their  fall  multitudes  of 
the  hapless  men.  But  a  few  now  remained, 
and  Captain   Seymour  saw,    with  unspeakable 
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horror,  that  Edward  Somerville  was  not  amongst 
them.  He  had  felt  a  father's  kindness  for  the 
boy ;  and  his  loss  overcoming  the  firmness  which 
had  stood  all  the  rest,  he  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears. 

Suddenly,  almost  as  by  miracle,  the  wind  fell ; 
and  a  long  streak  of  light  appeared  on  the 
western  horizon.  Quickly  it  spread ;  and  the 
clouds  lifting  like  a  curtain,  the  splendid  beams 
of  the  setting  sun  shone  fiercely  across  the 
heaving  ocean,  lighting  up  with  sad  and  mock- 
ing glory,  the  remnants  of  the  miserable  wreck  ; 
and  falling  on  a  rugged  shore,  which  Captain 
Seymour  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  the 
Bay  of  Vigo. 

Hope  now  sprung  up  in  every  breast ;  but 
soon  the  sun  had  sunk,  and  the  evening  shades 
had  darkened  into  night.  They  had  no  means 
of  raising  a  signal,  or  of  striking  a  light ;  and 
at  length,  their  despair  rose  again  to  frenzy. 
Some  dashed  themselves  down  again  upon  the 
deck  in  agony  of  spirit ;  while  others,  with  yells 
of  execration,  cursed  God,  and  all  around  them. 

*'  Silence  there !"  cried  the  Captain,  gloomily, 
when    he  heard   those  horrid  sounds ;    "  don't 
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tempt  the  devil  to  do  worse  by  us  than  he  has 
done  already !" 

But  his  voice  had  lost  all  power  over  those 
desperate  men ;  and  horrible  to  say,  in  the 
midst  of  their  frantic  oaths,  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  deck  gave  way,  and  most  of 
them  were  suddenly  whelmed  in  the  black 
waters.  In  the  utter  darkness  they  could  do 
nothing  to  save  themselves ;  and  after  a  few 
gasps  of  agony,  some — curses  mingling  with 
the  bubbling  waters  as  they  closed  over  their 
heads — went  down  to  endless  night, — some 
perished,  calling  with  frantic  energy  on  God ; 
and  some — one  only — breathed  forth  words  of 
peace  and  holy  trust,  till  gently  he  sank  to 
those  dark  depths,  which  for  him  w^ere  illu- 
mined by  a  Saviour's  presence ! 


Of  all  the  crew,  two  only  now  remained  upon 
the  wreck :  the  Captain,  and  an  old  Irish  sea- 
man, the  most  reprobate  of  them  all ;  and  a 
horrifying  silence  having  succeeded  to  the  shrieks 
and  cries  of  the  drowning,  each  was  seized  with 
the  terrific  fear  that  he  was  the  last,  sole-living, 
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among  the  drifting  dead  !  Neither  of  them  for 
a  time  durst  speak,  lest  his  dreadful  fear  should 
be  confirmed.  At  length,  an  unconscious  groan 
burst  from  Captain  Seymour. 

"  Avast  there  !"  shouted  the  old  seaman,  in 
a  voice  of  horror ;  his  superstitious  fancy  con- 
juring up  the  idea  that  possibly  the  spirits  of  the 
unsheeted  dead  might  be  keeping  unwelcome 
watch  by  his  side. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  in  his 
turn. 

"  Tim  Connor !"  answered  the  half-intoxi- 
cated man,  ending  with  the  ordinary  seaman's 
oath. 

*'  For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  Captain  Sey- 
mour, "  let's  have  no  more  of  that ;  there  is 
no  need  to  brave  God  any  further.  Ah !"  he 
murmured,  "  it  is  said :  *  Because  of  swearing 
the  land  mourneth ;'  and  surely  one  might  add : 
*  Because  of  swearing  the  sea  devoureth.'  " 

But  he  felt  that  it  was  waste  of  time,  at  that 
moment,  to  say  more  to  the  obdurate  and 
wretched  infidel  beside  him ;  but  deeply  struck 
by  the  events  that  had  passed,  he  mutely, 
through   the   darkness,    looked  up  to    heaven, 
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though  he  knew  not  what  to  ask,  or  what  to 
say.  His  spirit  felt  its  deep  need,  while  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  needed ;  but  the  inarticulate 
appeal  was  understood  by  Him,  in  whose  hand 
are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  his  spirit  felt 
soothed  and  strengthened. 

Then  there  came  back  upon  his  mind  the 
remembrance  of  that  conversation  of  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  with  Lawrence,  which  he  had  happened 
to  overhear,  in  which  the  former  had  told  the 
old  seaman,  that  "  Without  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  nothing  could  do  the  soul  good ;" 
and  though  it  had  passed  unheeded  at  the 
time — for  his  mind  was  then  totally  indifferent 
on  those  subjects — yet  now,  roused  and  shaken 
out  of  his  lethargy,  the  contrast  of  his  own 
sensations  with  the  hardened  recklessness  of 
Connor,  made  him  think  of  the  forgotten 
words ;  and  a  trembling  hope  arose  that  he 
might,  at  that  fearful  hour,  be  for  the  first 
time  under  the  blessed  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Storm  and  death,  and  the  waters  and 
the  winds,  were  for  the  moment  forgotten! 
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"  Light  ahoy  !"  suddenly  shouted  Connor,  in 
a  voice  of  ecstacy,  starting  to  his  feet. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  — the  anxiety  was  too 
intense.  But  then,  oh  God !  they  saw  the 
light  diverging  from  the  straight  course,  stop- 
ping now  here — now  there.  Why  did  it  not 
come  on  to  them  ?  The  suspense  was  mad- 
dening ! 

Captain  Seymour  maintained  his  outward 
calm,  as  he  intently  watched  it ;  but  Connor 
franticly  raged  and  stormed,  when,  stamping 
with  reckless  fury  on  the  quivering  deck,  it 
gave  way,  and  he  was  gone  in  a  moment !  He 
caught  at  some  broken  boards,  which  saved 
him  from  falling  at  once  into  the  sea ;  but  he 
felt  them  yielding  with  his  weight,  and  slipping 
from  his  numbed  hands.  Lower  and  lower  he 
went,  till  the  chill  waters  dashed  around  his  feet ; 
lower  and  lower,  till  he  sunk  and  rose  with  their 
heaving  motion.  The  crumbling  boards  escaped 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  hung  but  by  a  piece  of 
iron,  which  had  caught  his  clothes.  He  shrieked 
aloud,  imploring  the  Captain  for  the  "  love  of 
God  and  his  precious  soul,  not  to  let  him  drown 
and  burn  in  hell !" 
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He  continued  calling  out  in  frightful  agony, 
whenever  the  drowning  waters  would  let  him 
speak,  while  Captain  Seymour  was  devising 
means  of  helping  him.  The  clouds  had  become 
broken,  and  between  their  dark  masses  the 
waning  moon  occasionally  illumined  the  scene 
of  horror  which  surrounded  them.  The  waves 
were  literally  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  and 
broken  pieces  of  the  wreck  ;  yet  the  most 
fearful  sight  of  all  was  Connor's  convulsed  face, 
as  he  hung  quivering  between  life  and  death. 
Captain  Seymour  scarcely  dared  stir,  lest  the 
disjointed  boards  should  give  way  with  him 
too ;  but  at  last  he  contrived  to  throw  a  rope 
to  the  drowning  man.  Connor  seized  it  with 
the  eagerness  of  despair ;  but  as  he  endeavoured 
to  raise  himself  by  it,  he  unhooked  his  clothes 
from  the  piece  of  iron  that  had  before  sustained 
him  ;  when  failing  to  get  footing  on  the  vessel, 
he  fell  back  with  such  force  that  Captain  Sey- 
mour was  dragged  down  with  the  jerk,  and 
whelmed  with  him  in  the  waters. 

Connor  was  by  that  time  quite  exhausted, 
and  Captain  Seymour's  strength  could  ill  suffice 
to  support  them  both.     He  had  given  up  all 
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hope  of  the  boat,  not  having  seen  its  light  for 
some  time ;  but  his  joy  may  be  conceived,  when 
just  at  that  moment  it  came  suddenly  round 
from  behind  the  vessel,  which  had  hid  it  from 
sight,  the  ruddy  glare  from  the  lantern  at  the 
bow  gleaming  strangely  on  his  death-like  face. 

"  Here  !  for  the  love  of  God !"  he  gasped. 

Connor  was  past  speaking. 

The  boatmen  strained  every  nerve,  and  the 
bent  oars  quivered  in  the  air,  as  they  sent  the 
flashing  spray  in  every  direction.  But  all  efforts 
for  a  time  seemed  vain ;  for  the  tangled  masses 
of  wreck  which  they  encountered  impeded  their 
passage  on  every  side. 

Captain  Seymour's  strength  was  almost 
spent,  yet  he  could  not  quit  his  hold  of  the 
poor  seaman,  nor  bear  to  consign  such  a  soul  to 
perdition ;  but  one  of  the  boatmen  seeing  his 
exhausted  state  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
dashing  the  w^aters  from  him  on  each  side,  with 
the  furious  force  of  his  sinewy  arms,  he  reached 
the  spot  just  as  Captain  Seymour  was  sinking, 
and  catching  and  supporting  him,  he  tranquilly 
waited  till  the  boat  drew  near.  Then  assisting 
the   others   to   raise   him   and   lay   him    with 
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Connor  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  flung 
himself  in,  nothing  wearied,  and  seizing  an  oar, 
helped  the  search  after  any  others  that  might 
be  left.  None  however,  remained  on  or  near 
the  wreck  so  the  boat's  head  was  quickly 
turned  again  towards  shore. 

They  were  pulling  steadily  on,  when  a  cry 
was  heard  at  a  little  distance.  The  course  of 
the  boat  was  instantly  changed ;  and  again  the 
straining  oars  sent  her  like  an  arrow  through 
the  waters.  Up  hill,  down  dale,  she  might  be 
said  to  go,  wdth  the  speed  of  a  courser ;  for  the 
sea  was  still  rolling  on  in  high  and  heavy  ridges, 
though  the  wind  had  fallen.  At  length  she 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  men  shouted  in  the 
darkness.  An  answer  was  faintly  given ;  but 
feeble  as  it  was,  Captain  Seymour  instantly 
recognised  the  voice  of  Edward  Somerville. 

Energy  sprung  into  his  heart  at  that  most 
unexpected,  but  welcome  sound ;  and  spite  of 
his  weakness  he  started  up,  and  with  intense 
anxiety  watched  till  the  boy  was  lifted  safely 
over  the  boat's  side.  He  then  made  signs  to 
the  men  to  place  him  by  him,  away  from 
Connor's    chill    body ;    and   with    overflowing 
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thankfulness,  and  with  almost  a  mother's 
tenderness,  he  held  him  to  his  breast.  The 
poor  boy  had  recognised  him  immediately  ;  and 
overcome  by  the  knowledge  of  their  mutual 
safety,  and  by  all  the  exciting  emotions  of  the 
moment,  he  wept  the  quiet  tears  of  joy  and 
weakness  on  the  kind  heart  which  supported  him; 
till  at  length  his  heavy  breathing  told  that  he 
slept,  soundly  slept — rocked  by  the  billows 
which  had  threatened  so  lately  to  be  his 
grave. 

It  seemed  that  the  precaution  Mr.  St.  Clair 
had  taken  of  lashing  him  to  the  coop,  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  him ;  for  he  had  been 
sustained  by  that  frail  support,  till  happening 
to  be  drifted  near  one  of  the  floating  masts,  he 
found  a  sailor  there,  who  assisted  him  to  get 
on  it,  and  who  supplied  him  with  some  spirits 
which  kept  the  life  in  him  through  the  piercing 
cold  of  that  stormy  night.  The  poor  sailor  having 
taken  too  much  of  them  himself,  fell  asleep,  and 
was  washed  off  the  mast  in  the  darkness,  sink- 
ing without  sigh  or  struggle  into  the  depths 
beneath. 
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Arrived  at  last  on  shore,  the  sailors  carried 
their  rescued  charges  from  the  boat  to  a  rude 
hut  close  at  hand ;  and  there  laid  them  before  a 
blazing  wood  fire,  whose  cheerful  glow  sent  a 
tingling  pleasure  through  the  shivering  frames 
of  Captain  Seymour  and  young  Somerville ; 
while  an  old  w^oman  who  seemed  expert  in  those 
things,  commenced  chafing  the  body  of  Connor ; 
and  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  restoring 
animation. 

All  efforts,  however,  seemed  vain ;  and  the 
old  woman  at  last  rose  from  her  stooping  pos- 
ture, and  wiped  the  heat  from  her  face  and 
brow;  while  the  men  shmgged  their  shoul- 
ders and  continued  pityingly  to  gaze  upon 
the  body. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  eyes  opened  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  with  such  a  ghastly  brightness,  as 
to  startle  those  w^ho  thought  they  had  been 
looking  on  a  corpse.  The  distended  eyes  glared 
round  for  a  moment  on  every  one  with  wild 
affright ;  then  closed  convulsively.  Again  they 
opejned,  and  again  closed;  more  as  if  affected 
by  galvanism  than  by  natural  life.  The  men, 
instead  of  offering  further  help,  hung  back  and 
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drew  together  round  the  old  woman,  struck 
with  superstitious  dread  of  the  strange  appari- 
tion before  them ;  and  ceaselessly  crossing 
themselves,  and  muttering  Aves  and  Paters, 
in  their  Spanish  patoift.  A  loud  groan  then 
issued  from  the  body,  at  which  men  and  women 
all  fled,  rushing  out  of  the  hut  with  such  haste 
and  confusion,  that  some  were  thrown  down  in 
the  struggle,  while  others  trampled  upon  them 
in  their  alarm. 

Captain  Seymour  had  been  watching  with 
intense  interest  the  efforts  made  for  Connor's 
resuscitation ;  but  when  he  saw  the  panic  into 
which  the  poor  fishermen  were  thrown,  and 
witnessed  their  rapid  pell-mell  flight,  he  could 
not  help  laughing,  spite  of  the  solemn  sensations 
that  had  filled  his  mind,  and  spite  of  his  still 
oppressive  weakness. 

The  poor  people  who  were  scrambling  up  as 
fast  as  they  could,  on  hearing  this  fresh  noise 
within  the  hut,  fled  with  redoubled  speed ;  con- 
\anced  that  some  mahgnant  demon  had  possessed 
itself  of  the  body  of  the  drowned,  and  was 
making  merry  at  their  expense. 

Another  groan  from    Connor  soon   recalled 
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Captain  Seymour  from  his  mirth,  and  he  asked 
his  fellow-sufferer  how  he  was. 

There  w^as  no  answer,  but  groan  after  groan 
burst  forth.  Captain  Seymour  spoke  again,  and 
repeatedly ;  and  at  last,  in  a  voice  which  spite 
of  its  weakness  betrayed  the  torture  of  his  mind, 
Connor  exclaimed : 

"  And  is  it  you  that  are  here  too.  Captain 
dear  ?  Faith  !  I'd  never  'a  brought  you  here 
wi'  me  could  I  'a  helped  it,  anyhow." 

"  1  am  thankful  that  we  are  here,"  replied 
the  Captain;  "  and  we  have  much  reason  to 
praise  God  for  His  mercy." 

"  Is  it  praising  Him,  ye'd  say !  and  isn't  it 
I  as  would  be  glad  to  do  that  same,  so  He'd 
take  me  out  o'  this  place,  and  gi'  me  another 
chance,  anyhow." 

"  Why,  where  do  you  think  you  are  ?" 

*'  Is  it  thinking  I  am  !"  replied  the  wretched 
man ;  "  when  I  seed  the  red  divils  around  me 
but  this  minute,  and  have  the  roaring  hell 
flames  now  'a  dancin'  afore  my  eyes." 

"  Do  you  fancy  yourself  in  hell?"  said 
Captain  Seymour,  his  blood  running  cold  at  the 
bare  idea.      "  No !  we  have  been    saved   from 
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drowning,  Connor ;  and  this  is  the  hut  of  those 
who  saved  us ;  and  it  was  they  who  were 
standing  round  you,  trying  to  hring  the  life 
back  into    you    again/' 

"Truth  for  ye,  Cap'n  dear,  and  sure  ye 
don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  the  stricken  man. 
"By  the  powers,  thin,  but  the  Lord's  been 
gracious  to  me,  anyhow,  the  sinner  that  I  am  !" 
And  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  as  the  tears 
flowed  from  his  closed  eyes. 

"  He  has  been  most  gracious  to  both  of  us," 
said  Captain  Seymour,  greatly  moved;  "and 
may  we  never  forget  His  mercy !" 


The  alarmed  inmates  of  the  hut  were  soon 
again  seen  cautiously  looking  through  the  open 
door,  but  still  at  some  little  distance,  as  if 
fearing  to  behold  some  frightful  apparition; 
and  with  them  there  were  now  two  persons 
of  superior  rank,  who  advanced  towards  the 
house  without  hesitation. 

The  wild,  shaggy  looks  of  the  peasants  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  polished  appearance 
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of  their  new  companions ;  and  as  Captain 
Seymour  looked  at  them,  he  could  without  much 
difficulty  understand  how  in  that  dark  cabin, 
with  the  red,  fierce  glare  of  the  wood  fire . 
falling  on  their  shaggy  hair  and  uncouth 
figures,  poor  Connor's  affrighted  imagination 
might  picture  them  as  fiends  and  demons. 

The  elder  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  ap- 
peared, addressed  Captain  Seymour  in  foreign 
English,  and  expressed  in  the  kindest  manner 
his  sympathy  with  his  sufferings  and  mis- 
fortunes ;  adding,  that  having  received  infor- 
mation from  some  of  the  peasants,  of  his  rescue, 
he  had  ordered  his  carriage  to  come  down  and 
take  him  to  his  house. 

The  carriage  arriving  at  that  moment,  the 
fishermen, — whose  fears  had  subsided  on  seeing 
that  the  supposed  demoniac  had  done  no  despite 
or  bodily  mischief  to  those  who  had  first  en- 
tered,— again  came  forward  to  offer  their  services  ; 
and  while  they  with  rough,  but  tender-hearted 
care,  were  assisting  Captain  Seymour  and  Connor 
to  leave  the  hut,  the  younger  of  the  strangers 
with  the  utmost  gentleness  raised  young  Somer- 
ville  in  his  arms,  and  placed  him  in  the  carriage, 
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where  he  supported  him  during  the  short 
journey  with  so  much  care,  that  not  for  a 
moment  was  he  roused  from  his  deep  sleep. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  chateau  they  all 
sought  the  repose  so  much  needed;  but  the 
extreme  anxiety  as  well  as  fatigue  which 
Captain  Seymour  had  undergone  soon  showed 
its  fearful  effects,  by  bringing  on  a  violent 
attack  of  brain  fever.  For  several  days,  he 
was  in  great  danger ;  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  continued  too  weak  and  ill  for  it  to 
be  possible  for  him  to  attempt  his  return  to 
England,  as  no  vessel  could  be  found  that  was 
likely  to  undertake  the  voyage  at  that  stormy 
season,  and  the  journey  overland  could  not  be 
thought  of  for  him ;  but  one  of  the  other 
officers  who  had  been  saved,  (few,  alas !  in 
number)  was  dispatched  to  take  home  the 
heavy  tidings  of  the  disaster  which  had  oc- 
curred ;  the  others  remaining  behind,  as  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  at  that  time 
made  traveUing  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 


VOL.    II 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tell  her,  my  love,  inviolably  true. 

No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew ; 

Lo !  her  bright  image  pendant  on  my  neck, 

Is  all  Palemon  rescued  from  the  wreck. 

Take  it — and  say,  when  panting  on  the  wave, 

I  struggled  life,  and  this  alone  to  save. 

falconer's  shipwreck. 

Previous  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  the  humane  fishermen  of  that  rugged 
coast,  having  heard  the  signals  of  distress,  which 
were  fired  from  the  ship,  had  eagerly  watched 
for  the  first  favourable  moment  to  launch  their 
boats  on  the  seething  sea ;  and  had  been  enabled 
to  save  some  of  the  sufferers  who  had  floated 
away  from  the  wreck.  These  they  brought 
to  the  hut  on  the  shore  early  in  that  stormy 
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night ;  when  the  bright  logs,  whose  red  glare 
afterwards  struck  such  terror  into  old  Connor's 
soul,  shone  on  a  group  that  might  well  have 
been  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Rembrandt. 

Tlie  rescued  men  lay  there  ghastly  and  for- 
lorn ;  with  little  covering,  and  with  their  matted 
hair  stiU  streaming  with  water  ;  one  with  his 
back  resting  against  the  mud  wall,  which  formed 
the  side  of  the  huge  chimney — his  head  drooping 
helplessly  upon  his  athletic  shoulder ;  another 
with  his  Hmbs  twisted,  and  curled  together,  as 
if  cramped  by  the  hand  of  death ;  while  several 
others  lay  strewn  about  in  various  attitudes  of 
helpless  exhaustion.  In  the  midst,  just  in  front 
of  the  fire,  stretched  in  his  slight,  but  fine  pro- 
portions, lay  one  whom  all  mourned  as  dead. 
Pity  it  was  they  thought,  that  one  so  beautiful, 
so  young,  and  but  now  so  full  of  life,  should  by 
the  sudden  rage  of  the  tempest  be  laid  so  low ! 
For  the  others  they  had  hope ;  but  here  all  aid 
seemed  vain.  The  finely-formed  mouth,  just 
shaded  by  the  first  downy  marks  of  manhood, 
wore  indeed  a  gracious  smile,  as  if  in  a  happy 
sleep ;  and  calm  was  the  expression  of  the  fine 
high  brow,  round  which  the  waving  hair  clung 

c  2 
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thickly,  though  its  gold-brown  hue  was  then 
darkened  by  the  soaking  waters  ;  but  the  black 
circle  round  the  eye,  the  fast-closed  lid,  and  the 
unheaving  breast,  spoke  of  a  rest  that  could  not 
be  broken. 

The  body  had  been  found  resting  on  some 
of  the  floating  wreck;  and  though  cold,  and 
lifeless,  the  sailors  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  leave  it  to  its  fate ;  for  their  rude,  but  tender 
natures  were  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  picture 
which  rested  on  the  open  breast,  though  half 
concealed  by  the  hand  that  so  firmly,  and  fondly 
clasped  it.  This  mute  tale  of  affection  spoke  to 
their  hearts ;  and  for  worlds  could  they  not  have 
rifled  the  body  of  what  had  evidently  been  loved 
so  much,  neither  could  they  bear  to  let  it  sink 
to  the  forgotten  depths  of  the  ocean,  where 
she — whose  "  unconscious  image  smiling  all 
serene,"  was  in  such  strange  contrast  to  all 
around — could  never  come  to  weep  over  it,  or 
be  laid  in  peace  by  its  side.  They  placed  it 
therefore  in  the  boat ;  and  when  on  shore,  bore 
it  with  the  living  sufferers  to  the  hut. 

The  Marquis  Villa  Hermosa — the  same  who 
afterwards  kindly  assisted  Captain  Seymour — and 
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his  sons  were  there  at  that  time,  and  his 
daughter  also,  the  beautiful  Donna  Mercedes, 
who  had  begged  her  father  to  let  her  ac- 
company him  on  his  charitable  mission.  This 
sweet  creature  was  full  of  all  good  and  kind 
affections ;  and  as  she  stood  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  father — his  grey  locks  and  venerable  look 
contrasting  well  with  her  raven  hair,  and  youth- 
ful countenance — her  heart  was  filled  with  pity 
for  the  sufferers  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
Her  large  dark  eyes  were  drooped  in  sadness 
over  the  inanimate  body  of  the  youth  before 
her ;  when  suddenly  she  espied  the  half-con- 
cealed picture  lying  on  the  tranquil  heart, — the 
rigid  hand  still  firmly  closed  upon  it;  and 
pointing  to  it,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  father's 
face,  as  the  large  tears  gushed  from  them. 
The  old  man's  lip  quivered  too  as  he  saw  it ; 
when — was  it  the  thawing  warmth  of  the  fire, 
or  could  it  be  the  weakness  of  returning  life  ?— 
the  clasping  fingers  unclosed,  the  hand  relaxed 
its  hold,  and  gradually  the  bent  arm  slid  down, 
and  rested  supinely  on  the  floor. 

The  Marquis,  though  he  feared  it  was  only 
the  warmth  of  the  fire,  yet  stooped  down,  and 
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placed  his  hand  upon  the  young  man's  heart ; 
and  kneeling  by  his  side,  raised  his  head  upon 
his  knee.  Still  no  sound — no  motion  ;  and  he 
looked  up  at  his  daughter  with  an  expressive 
shrug  of  despair.  She  knelt  down  too,  and 
placed  her  small  hand  upon  the  icy  heart.  In 
an  instant  her  breathing  became  quick  with 
anxiety  ;  and  she  stooped  her  ear  low  down, 
as  if  with  hearing  she  would  help  her  touch  to 
say,  whether  what  she  felt  was  merely  her  own 
pulsation,  or  the  faint  throb  of  another's  life. 
Her  full  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  father,  with  the 
expression  of  intense  expectation  ;  when  sud- 
denly the  expression  changed,  doubt  became 
hope — hope,  certainty  !  and  with  a  vehement 
expression  of  joy  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  be- 
seeching the  people  to  chafe  the  cold  body, 
while  she  went  to  the  fire  to  warm  some  wine. 
Again  she  knelt  by  young  St.  Clair's  side — for 
it  was  he — and  watched  with  intense  anxiety  to 
see  if  he  could  be  restored. 

He  was  so  at  length;  but  the  quivering, 
gasping  sobs,  the  writhing  of  the  still  helpless 
body,  and  the  agonised  contraction  of  the  brow, 
showed  how  terrible  was  the  return  to  life — the 
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recommencement  of  circulation  through  the 
collapsed  arteries  and  veins ;  "  molten  pain," 
as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  running  from 
head  to  foot." 

Then  faint  efforts  at  movement  commenced ; 
and  he  raised  his  right  hand  feebly  to  his 
bosom,  where  it  sought  restlessly  the  picture 
it  had  held  so  long ;  but  which  on  his  being 
raised,  had  swung  on  the  ribbon  to  which  it 
was  suspended,  to  the  other  side.  The  Marquis 
perceiving  what  was  wanted,  put  it  into  his 
hand ;  when  a  smile  stole  over  his  countenance, 
forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the  expression  of 
pain  and  uneasiness  w^hich  had  contracted  it 
before. 

At  length  a  long,  full  breath  was  drawn  ; 
and  the  eyes  opened,  and  rested  upon  the 
figures  of  those  who  were  watching  over  him. 
They  wandered  from-  the  dark-eyed  girl  to  her 
grey-haired  father,  and  back  again  from  him  to 
her,  in  utter  vacancy  for  a  time ;  but  soon 
somewhat  of  intelligence  beamed  from  them, 
and  they  assumed  a  questioning  look,  and  the 
knit  brow  showed  that  the  scattered  senses  w^ere 
collecting  themselves  again,  and  striving  to  make 
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out  what  was  going  on  around.  Then  came  a 
sudden  flash  of  intelligence,  joy,  and  astonish- 
ment, and, 

"  Mary  ?"  he  murmured. 

"  He  dreams,"  said  the  Marquis  ;  "  and 
takes  you  perhaps  for  her  whose  picture  he  has 
there.     Poor  boy  !" 

The  young  girl  stooped  down,  and  whispered 
in  foreign  English,  like  her  father  : 

"  I  am  not  '  Mary,'  but  we  will  nurse  you  for 
her." 

Little  did  she  think  how  great  an  influence 
that  nursing  would  exercise  on  her  own  destiny  ! 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Mercedes  Villa  Hermosa,"  she  replied. 
"  But  you  must  not  speak  yet ;  you  will  come 
to  our  house,  and  then  you  shall  get  well." 
And  she  rose  to  make  preparations  for  their 
departure,  for  the  carriages  had  arrived. 

In  moving  him  they  discovered  that  his  left 
arm  was  broken,  and  that  he  was  otherwise 
much  hurt;  but  they  moved  him  with  the 
utmost  care  ;  and  after  a  short  drive  they  arrived 
at  the  chateau,  where  every  comfort  and  as- 
sistance awaited  him,  and  his  fellow-sufferers. 
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On  examination  it  was  found  that  his  arm 
was  broken  high  up  near  the  shoulder,  and 
dreadfully  crushed,  so  that  the  setting  it  was  a 
most  difficult  as  well  as  painful  operation ; 
especially  as  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  accident  had  occurred.  When  it  had 
occurred  he  could  not  tell  ;  probably,  he 
thought,  while  he  lay  insensible  on  the  wreck, 
amid  the  clashing  of  the  floating  timbeis. 

When  he  was  a  little  recovered,  and  Captain 
Seymour  was  able  to  see  him,  he  heard  with 
extreme  interest  the  sad  details  of  the  wreck ; 
and  also  the  account  which  Captain  Seymour 
gave  him  of  his  own  feelings,  and  of  those 
which  seemed  awakened  in  the  wild  old  Irish 
seaman.  He  prayed  earnestly  that  in  both  of 
them  it  might  be  a  vital  work  ;  and  that  the 
seed  sown  in  that  hour  of  terror,  might  prove  to 
be  of  the  Lord's  own  planting,  which  could  not 
be  rooted  up. 


And  so,  as  years  rolled  on,  it  really 
proved ;  for  storm  and  sunshine — all  changes, 
and  all  chances,   served  but   to   nourish  it  in 
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Captain  Seymour's  calm,  straightforward  mind ; 
while  the  wild  feelings  of  the  Irish  sailor  seemed 
all  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Him  whom  he  had 
so  long  blasphemed  and  defied,  yet  who  had 
shown  him  such  signal  mercy  and  kindness ; 
his  frequent  answer  to  those  who  reviled  him 
for  the  change  being : 

"  And  sure  it's  not  for  me  to  take  it  any 
way  but  aisy,  that  ye  should  rail  at  me ;  for 
wasn't  it  that  same  I  did  mysel'  to  ould  Will 
Lawrence  as  is  gone — God  rest  his  soul ! — and 
many  anither  to  the  fore.  But  wait  a  bit,  and 
see  how  ye'll  feel  yerseFs  when  ye're  shook  ower 
hell  as  I  ha'  been  ;  and  find  it  is  the  blessed 
Lord  alone  as  can  save  ye  from  fallin'  into  it — 
praised  he  His  name  !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  observed  in  her  a  striking  instance  of  those  sudden 
bursts  of  quick,  and  sensitive  feeling,  which  seem  inhe- 
rent in  the  southern  temperament.  As  she  dwelt  upon 
past  scenes,  and  recalled  a  thousand  instances  of  his 
boyish  devotion,  her  voice  changed,  her  dark  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  revert  with 
undiminished  atfection  to  the  object  of  her  early  love. — 

'*  PORTUGAL    AND    GALICIA,"     BY     THE    (laTE)      EARL    OF 
CARNARVON. 

Oh,  gentle  friend !  to  love  in  doubt  and  woe, 
Shutting  the  heart,  the  worshipped  name  above. 
Is  to  love  deeply. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

The  Marquis  Villa  Hermosa,  and  his  family 
did  all  in  their  power  to  console  their  guests  for 
the  past,  and  make  the  present  agreeable  to  them. 

Captain  Seymour  was  long  ill,  and  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  recovery  was  also  very  slow ;  though 
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he  was  able  after  the  first  few  days,  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  party  in  the  evening ;  and  enjoy  the 
animated  conversation  which  went  on.  But  all 
motion  hurt  him ;  so  that  when  the  others  joined 
the  young  Spaniards  in  their  out  of  doors 
amusements,  he  had  to  remain  at  home,  a 
prisoner  to  the  sofa. 

The  old  Marquis  and  his  daughter,  however, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  amuse  him ; 
feeling  for  him  naturally  more  interest  than  they 
did  for  any  of  his  companions,  having  been  so 
personally  instrumental  in  his  restoration  to  life. 
The  little  circumstance  of  the  picture  too,  gave 
him  a  romantic  interest  in  their  eyes  ;  enhanced  as 
it  was  by  his  own  winning  manners,  his  fine  coun- 
tenance, and  his  intellectual  and  cultivated  mind. 

His  companions  often  laughed  at  him,  and 
said  that  they  too  would  fain  be  sick,  if  it  would 
get  for  them  the  nursing,  and  companionship 
that  he  had ;  but  he  well  knew  that  there  was 
no  danger  either  for  him,  or  his  young  com- 
panion in  their  constant  intercourse;  so  cared 
not  for  their  jests. 

To  Captain  Seymour  alone,  of  all  his  late 
companions,  had  he  ever  spoken  of  his  engage- 
ment to   Mary  Sydney ;  for  he  liked  not   the 
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light  way  in  which  such  things  were  generally 
spoken  of  by  the  others;  and  the  Marquis 
Villa  Hermosa's  family  had  too  much  feeling 
and  delicacy  to  mention  the  secret  of  which 
chance  alone  had  put  them  in  possession. 

He  found  great  interest  and  delight  in  their 
society,  and  conversation ;  especially  in  that  of 
Donna  Mercedes ;  for  to  her  he  could  talk  freely 
of  his  engagement,  and  of  the  affections  which 
bound  his  heart  so  indissolubly  to  home. 
The  Marquis  was  generally  with  them;  but 
business  sometimes  called  him  away ;  and  then 
it  was,  that  the  conversation  of  the  two  young 
friends  was  more  particularly  interesting. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  more  intimate 
friendship.  Donna  Mercedes  had  one  day,  with 
natural  curiosity,  and  woman's  interest,  said  to 
him: 

"  Do  you  remember  that  when  first  you  saw 
me,  you  called  me  '  Mary  ?'  And  I  wondered  ; 
but  my  father  said  it  was  Ukely  that  you  took 
me  for  her  whose  picture  was  hanging  round 
your  neck.     Was  it  so  ?" 

"  It  was,"  he  answered.  "  She  is  one,  Donna 
Mercedes,  whom  I  dearly  love :  my  own 
promessa  sposa.'' 
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"  Ah !  is  it  so  ?  then  I  am  glad  !  It  would 
have  been  too  sad  for  you  to  have  loved,  and 
she  not  to  be  promised  yours." 

"  Yes  !  and  you  looked  so  like  her,  as  you 
bent  over  me  with  that  kind  pity  in  your  eyes, 
that  my  confused,  and  dreamy  mind  for  a 
moment  took  you  for  her.  Look,  Donna  Mer- 
cedes, at  her  picture — for  I  am  proud  to  show 
how  beautiful  she  is!  Is  it  not  like  you 
too  ?" 

"Is  it  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  took  the  picture 
from  his  hand ;  while  a  flush  of  gratified  vanity, 
and  pleasure  overspread  her  face ;  "  then  am 
I  fairer  than  I  had  thought,  for  this  is  beau- 
tiful indeed  !  And  you  too,  it  is  strange !  put 
me  so  much  in  mind  of  one  I  loved  with  my 
child's  love  !  But  I  never  see  him  now,  and 
maybe  never  shall  I  see  him  more."  And  a 
shade  of  sadness  crossed  her  expressive  counte- 
nance. 

"  Your  countrymen  are  generally  so  dark," 
said  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  "  I  wonder  I  should  re- 
mind you  of  one  of  them.  But  she  is  half 
Italian,  so  has  a  right  to  eyes  as  dark,  and 
beautiful  as  yours.  Donna  Mercedes." 

"  She,   half  Italian  and  half  English  !     That 
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is  strange  ;  for  I  ana  myself  half  Spanish  and 
half  English  ;  at  least,  my  mother,  she  was  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  is  so  that  I  speak  my  very 
little,  bad,  poor  English.  But  he  of  whom 
you  remind  me,  w^as  not  of  Spain ;  he  was  of 
my  mother's  country,  and  it  w^as  there  I  used 
to  see  him ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  now." 

"  And  yet  you  are  constant  to  him  ?"  asked 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  child's  affections,"  she  an- 
swered, colouring ;  "  he  w^as  so  kind  to  me, 
when  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  quite  a  httle  girl." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  looked  at  her  averted  coun- 
tenance, and  marked  the  quiver  of  her  Hp,  and 
her  heightened  colour ;  and  thought  that  the 
child's  affections  were  not  all  that  filled  her 
heart  for  her  old  companion.  She  turned,  and 
catching  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she  coloured  still 
deeper  than  before ;  and  embarrassed,  distressed, 
and  softened  by  the  recollections  that  had  flooded 
her  mind,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dear  Donna  Mercedes !"  he  exclaimed,  in 
great  distress ;  "do  not  weep ;  why  should 
you  shed  tears  over  things  of  such  happy 
memory  V" 
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"  Oh,  I  am  foolish,"  she  replied,  as  the  tears 
still  flowed ;  "  but  so  much  of  my  heart  is  laid 
up  in  those  times  !  My  sweet  mother  is  dead  ; 
and  I  go  no  more  to  her  country,  nor  hear  her 
dear  language  spoken,  nor  go  to  the  simple 
church  any  more." 

"  But  you  are  happy  here  I  am  sure,  with 
your  father  who  loves  you  so !  And  so  do 
your  brothers." 

"  Ah !  they  are  all  very — too  good  to  me, 
and  make  too  much  of  me  ;  but  still  'tis  not 
the  mother's  love.  They  love  me — and  they  go 
out  to  shoot,  and  hunt,  and  walk,  and  ride — and 
come  home  to  love  me  again ;  but  she  was 
always  love,  and  did  never  leave  me." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  was  touched  to  the  heart  by 
this  simple  outburst  of  tenderest  feeling,  and 
regret ;  and  felt  glad  that  she  would  speak  to 
him  of  that  secret  sorrow,  which  her  very  affec- 
tion for  her  father  and  loving  brothers,  would 
prevent  her  letting  them  even  suspect.  He 
spoke  soothing,  and  kindly  w^ords  to  her;  till 
gradually  her  tears  ceased  to  flow ;  w^hen,  her 
heart  once  opened,  she  poured  forth  stores  of 
recollections    and  feelings  that  had  long  been 
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pent  up  there  in  silence.  So  young,  and  living 
so  retired,  to  speak  was  a  relief. 

Her  father's  whole  heart  was  hers,  and  she 
was  the  idol  of  her  brothers ;  but  the  wearying 
void  within  her  she  could  not  speak  of  to  them ; 
nor  did  she  like  with  them  to  speak  of  the 
yearning  she  felt  for  her  mother's  land,  and 
for  the  teaching  of  her  mother's  Church. 

Her  mother  had  been  a  Protestant;  and  by 
a  common  agreement,  the  daughter  had  been 
brought  up  in  that  persuasion,  while  the  sons 
had  been  educated  in  the  faith  of  their  father. 
Kind  and  tolerant  as  they  all  were,  she  did  not 
yet  like  to  have  much  conversation  with  them 
on  such  subjects,  nor  could  she  gain  much 
knowledge  from  them ;  and  though  not  herself 
enlightened,  yet  she  longed  for  some  definite 
thought  of  God  on  which  her  heart  could  lean, 
and  her  soul  find  repose. 

She  remembered  the  little  kirk,  and  the 
manse,  where  the  zealous,  pious  Scotch  minister 
had  lived ;  and  where  she  would  dehght  to  go 
with  her  little  tribute  of  sunny  flowers,  or  of 
more  substantial  benefits  from  the  '  Big  hoose' 
hard  by  ;  and  where  she  loved  to  hear  the  good 
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man  talk,  and  to  follow  the  '  gude  wife'  about 
amongst  her  poultry  and  orchards,  and  in  the 
sheltered  garden  where  the  golden  beehives  were 
ranged  so  orderly  in  a  warm  corner,  backed  by 
giant  hollyhocks,  and  with  a  carpet  of  mignio- 
nette  before  them;  which  yet  they  would  often 
neglect  to  take  far  flights  among  the  purple 
heaths,  which  beneath  the  setting  rays  of  the 
autumn  sun  would  glow  like  an  "  amethyst 
world  set  in  a  golden  heaven." 

Of  all  these  she  often  thought, — and  of  more 
than  these;  for  mingled  with  them  all,  was  the 
memory  of  the  sunny-hearted  boy,  who,  when 
she  was  quite  a  child,  would  carry  her  for  hours 
on  his  back  over  the  whimpering  burns,  and 
through  the  tangled  copses,  and  up  the  steep 
hill-sides;  and,  older  grown,  would  lead  her 
shaggy  pony  over  heath  and  moor;  or  scramble 
with  her  over  the  mountain-torrent's  deserted 
bed,  when  summer  suns  had  dried  its  stream; 
or  with  his  wild  halloo  startle  the  deer  that  lay 
"  couched  'mid  heath  and  mountain  fern."  Or 
when  the  way  was  too  rough  for  her,  even  with 
his  strong  hand  to  help,  would  climb  the  rocks, 
or  ford  the  clear  rills,  satisfied  with  her  childish 
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praise  or  childish  kiss,  as  meed  for  his  strength 
and  prowess. 

Well  could  she  picture  him,  when  verging  on 
manhood  he  used  to  roam  about  with  her  in  his 
kilt,  and  plaid,  and  bonnet  with  the  eagle's 
feather  ;  which,  though  a  Lowlander  he  liked  to 
don,  whenever  he  ^^sited  his  highland  relations, 
of  whom  her  mother  was  one  ;  and  well  could 
she  recal  the  pride  with  which  she  used  to  hear 
the  peasants  and  tenantry  say  he  was  the  "  can- 
niest lad — an'  weel  favoured  too,  o'  a'  the 
country  round." 

But  above  all  did  she  remember  the  day 
when  first  he  appeared,  full  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, in  the  uniform  of  that  fine  but  severe 
service  which  his  daring  spirit  had  selected ; 
and  shone  before  her  admiring  eyes  with  all 
the  glories  of  the  long-coveted  dirk  by  his  side  ! 
Yes  !  that  eye  of  heaven's  ow^n  blue, — that  glow- 
ing, yet  fitful  countenance, — that  voice,  harsh 
perhaps  at  times  to  others,  yet  to  her  ever  gentle 
and  sweet, — that  free,  buoyant,  bounding  heart, 
could  not  be  forgotten. 

Her  mother — w^ho  had  married  the  Marquis 
Villa  Hermosa,   when   he  was  attached  to   the 
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Spanish  embassy  in  England — had  died  several 
years  before  in  Scotland ;  making  her  grave 
with  her  forefathers  in  her  own  highland  home. 
From  that  time  the  Marquis  never  could  bear 
to  visit  the  country ;  and  Donna  Mercedes  had 
therefore  been  a  stranger  for  several  years  to 
the  land  where  all  her  sunniest  recollections,  and 
warmest  affections  were  centered.  She  lived 
her  life  there,  however,  over  and  over  again  in 
mem.ory ;  and  dwelling  perpetually  on  one  image 
in  the  seclusion  of  her  father's  chateau,  she  had 
learnt  to  think  too  much  in  her  woman's  heart 
of  what  as  a  child  she  had  so  much  loved. 

Little  meanwhile  did  he,  the  youth  of  eigh- 
teen, when  he  had  parted  from  her  for  the  last 
time,  think  of  the  little  cousin,  four  years  his 
junior,  whom  he  had  left  behind;  or  at  least 
when  his  memory  did  recal  her,  it  was  merely 
as  the  winning  child  whom  he  had  found  plea- 
sure, in  the  superiority  of  his  age  and  strength, 
in  loving  as  a  pet,  and  humouring  as  a  play- 
thing. Unequal  game  !  where  stirring  life,  and 
ever- changing  scenes  served  to  distract  on  the 
one  side ;  and  tranquil  life  and  soft  monotony  on 
the  other,  offered  ample  time  to  retrace  over  and 
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over  again,  that  which  thus  became  rooted  in 
memory  too  deep  for  the  power  of  earth  to 
destroy. 

Unconsciously  did  Donna  Mercedes  let  her 
feelings  for  her  old  companion  flow  forth  ;  but 
Mr.  St.  Clair  was  too  gentlemanlike  and  too 
delicate,  to  let  her  perceive  that  he  had  read 
them.  The  cherished  name,  however,  she  always 
refused  to  tell;  not  aware  in  her  inexperience, 
that  that  concealment  revealed  a  vast  deal  more 
than  the  most  open  way  of  speaking  would  have 
done. 

One  day  when  she  was  talking  of  him,  and 
spoke  of  having  seen  his  ship  twice  pass  by  on 
the  ocean,  Mr.  St.  Clair  asked  when  it  was. 

*'  It  was — the  last  time — in  the  spring  of  this 
year,"  she  replied ;  "  and  once  before,  on  his 
w^ay  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  just  three  years 
before." 

A  sudden  conviction  flashed  over  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  mind ;  and  starting  up  in  extreme  ex- 
citement, he  seized  both  her  hands,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent her  going  before  she  had  satisfied  his 
intense  curiosity,  exclaiming, — trembling  with 
anxiety : 
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"  Donna  Mercedes,  you  have  often  refused  to 
tell  me  his  name,  hut  now  you  must — you  shall 
teU  me !" 

"  I  shall  not,  and  1  will  not  !'*  she  exclaimed 
vehemently  ;  as  in  instant  wrath,  her  eyes  Hashed 
fire,  and  she  indignantly  threw  off  his  hand  ; 
"  you  do  forget  yourself,  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and 
make  me  sorry  that  I  have  ever  talked  to  you 
as  I  have  done."  And  she  rose  like  a  queen,  and 
left  the  room. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  in  consternation  lushed  after 
her,  forgetful  of  all  pain  and  weakness ;  be- 
sought— entreated  her  to  return ;  but  as  she 
still  walked  haughtily  on,  he,  with  more  of  the 
vehemence  of  her  own  country  than  of  an 
Englishman,  threw  himself  on  his  knee  before 
her,  imploring  her  to  forgive  him.  In  a 
moment  she  w^as  pacified. 

"  I  do  forgive  you,"  she  replied ;  her  counte- 
nance changing  to  the  greatest  softness,  and 
putting  out  her  hand  to  raise  him  from  his 
suppliant  posture,  "but  you  must  not  again 
so  speak — I  can  let  it  be  in  no  one." 

"  I  will  not,"  he  said  rising,  and  pressing  the 
hand  she  held  out  to  him  to  his  brow  ;  "  vet  if 
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you  had  known    my  feelings  at  that  moment 
you  would  not  have  been  angry." 

"  Perhaps  I  was  too  harsh  and  quick  in 
temper,"  she  replied,  with  sweet  repentance  in 
her  look  ;  "  for  you  never  could  mean  to  speak 
as  I  would  not  like." 

They  turned  to  go  back  again  ;  when  in  doing 
so  Mr.  St.  Clair  perceived  two  of  his  shipmates 
crossing  the  other  end  of  the  large  hall  in  which 
they  were ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  they  must  have 
been  witnesses  of  the  little  scene  that  had  just 
taken  place.  He  was  much  annoyed,  as  he 
knew  they  would  probably  put  their  own  most 
wrong  construction  upon  it ;  and  he  felt  that 
without  compromising  Donna  Mercedes,  he 
could  scarcely  explain  away  the  impression 
they  might  have  received. 

Donna  Mercedes,  who  was  vexed  with  her- 
self for  her  hasty  wrath,  was  walking  with  her 
eyes  bent  to  the  ground,  and  did  not  see  them ; 
for  which  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  thankful  as  it 
might  have  caused  her  much  annoyance  also. 

They  returned  to  the  drawing-room ;  he  still 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety,  and  longing  again  to  enter 
on  the  forbidden   subject.     There  was  at  first 
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an  embarrassed  silence;  but  Donna  Mercedes 
soon  raised  her  eyes,  with  the  half-shy,  half-playful 
look  of  a  child,  who  rather  doubts  its  reception, 
and  said,  with  a  little  deprecatory  smile : 

"  Are  you  now  angry  in  your  turn,  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  that  you  so  long  remain  without  speak- 
ing?" 

"  I  am  not  angry.  Donna  Mercedes,"  he 
replied ;  "  I  have  no  right — no  cause  to  be  so ; 
but  mj  anxiety  remains  unaltered  to  know  the 
name  which  you  refuse  to  tell  me  ;  for  if  it  be 
he  whom  I  cannot  but  think  it  is,  he  is  the 
noblest,  the  best,  the  most  generous,  the  most 
delightful  being  that  walks  this  earth !" 

She  gazed  on  him  during  this  vehement 
speech,  her  cheek  blanched  wdth  emotion,  and 
a  suffocating  sensation  in  her  breast.  She 
could  not  speak.  He  saw  her  agitation,  though 
careful  not  to  show  that  he  did  so. 

"  Donna  Mercedes,"  he  continued,  breath- 
lessly, "  I  was  wrong — 1  am  wrong,  to  ask  you 
to  do  anything  you  do  not  like ;  but  still — will 
you,  if  I  guess  aright — will  you  tell  me  this 
name?" 

He  paused  a  moment  for  her  answer ;  when 
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gathering  from  her  changing  countenance  that 
his  request  would  not  again  be  refused,  and 
maddened  to  be  satisfied  as  to  his  conjecture, 
he  impetuously  continued : 

"  Is  it  not — Norman  Bruce  ?" 

She  started,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  cry  at 
hearing  that  name  pronounced. 

"  You  know  him  f  she  exclaimed. 

"  Know  him !  why  he  is  the  best  friend  I 
have  on  earth  !  We  were  at  sea  together  for 
three  whole  years !  I  should  have  guessed  it 
long  ago  had  you  not  said  he  was  a  Highlander ; 
and  the  Bruces  you  know  are  Lowlanders." 

"  Did  I  say  so  ? — then  I  was  wrong.  No, 
he  was  not  a  Highlander, — for  I  know  all  the  dis- 
tinctions there,  and  all  the  tartans — everything ;" 
and  her  glowing  cheek  showed  what  pride 
she  felt  in  being  acquainted  with  everything 
belonging  to  her  beloved  Scotland  ; — "  but 
when  in  the  Highlands,  where  was  my  dear 
mother's  early  home,  and  where  she  sleeps  her 
sweet  last  sleep,  then  he  would  put  on  the 
Highland  dress,  because  he  said  it  was  so  much 
more  pleasant.  Perhaps  he  knew  too,  that 
he  looked  so  well  in  it.     Yet  he  was  not  vain." 
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"  I  understand  now,  but  I  mistook  you 
before,  Donna  Mercedes ;  and  so  when  the 
thought  did  occur — which  it  did  at  times  from 
many  things  you  said — that  made  m.e  always 
reject  it.  But  when  you  mentioned  the  time  of 
his  passing  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  coming 
back  again,  1  felt  it  must  be  he ;  for  his  was  the 
only  ship  that  did  so  at  those  times,  and  he  was 
the  only  Scotchman  in  her,  besides  myself  Why 
/  was  in  that  ship,  Donna  Mercedes,  with  him, 
when  you  saw  it  go  out,  and  come  back  again 
last  spring  !" 

Suddenly  his  heart  seemed  turned  to  ice  !  for 
with  the  thought  of  that  homeward  voyage, 
there  rushed  back  the  remembrance — forgotten 
at  the  first  moment — of  the  feelings  which 
had  then  so  intensely  filled  Norman  Bruce's 
heart. 

He  could  not  conceal  his  sudden  emotion ;  it . 
was  painted  too  strongly  on  his  expressive 
face.  She  perceived  it,  and  it  sent  a  sudden 
fear  to  her  heart,  though  she  knew  not  of  what. 
She  was  going  to  speak,  when — to  her  disap- 
pointment, but  to  his  infinite  relief — her  father 
came  into  the  room  ;    putting  an  end  for   the 
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time,  to  the  conversation.  Her  painfully  inquir- 
ing looks  were  however,  continually — involuntarily 
fixed  upon  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and  feeling  how 
impossihle  it  was  to  answer  them  with  false 
smiles,  yet  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of 
distressing  her,  he  soon  made  some  excuse,  and 
left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

There  is  no  mind  so  dull  and  shy — none  even  so  shal- 
low and  commonplace — that  has  not,  in  some  hidden 
corner,  a  note  of  music,  a  fount  of  higher,  and  brighter 
feeling.     If  the  chord  can  be  found,  it  speaks. —  glare 


We  should  be  very  kind  to  any  attempt  at  improve- 
ment. An  idle  sneer,  or  a  look  of  incredulity,  has  been 
the  death  of  many  a  good  resolve. — essays  writtex  in 

THE    intervals    OF    BUSINESS. 

"What  should  he  say  to  Donna  Mercedes?" 
was  Mr.  St.  Clair's  first  thought,  when  he  had 
reached  his  own  apartment.  He  knew  she 
would  ask  him  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  and 
how  could  he  tell  her?  He  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  this  perplexity,  when  the  two  ship- 
mates whom  he  had  seen  in  the  hall,  knocked, 
and  entered  his  room. 
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"  How  are  you  now,  my  dear  fellow  ?"  asked 
the  elder,  Mr.  Sangrove — a  solemn  buffoon, 
known  in  the  ship  by  the  soubriquet  of  the 
*'  Heavy  Artillery,"  and  universally  disliked. 

''  Quite  well,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  coldly. 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  the  other, — "  but  do 
you  know,  Battersby  and  I  got  amazingly 
bogged  to-day  out  shooting,  and  had  to  return 
home  a  little  while  ago — much  earlier  than 
usual,  you  know  ;  and  as  we  were  crossing  the 
hall,  we  thought  we  espied — Donna  Mercedes 
with  some  one  at  her  feet."  Mr.  St.  Clair 
made  no  observation,  but  continued  walking  up 
and  down.  "  But  the  strangest  thing,"  he 
continued  laying  his  hand  confidentially  on 
the  other's  arm,  as  he  passed —  "  the  strangest 
thing—" 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  throw- 
ing off  his  hand,  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
disgust. 

"The  strangest  thing,"  repeated  the  other, 
"  was,  that  had  it  not  been  that  Battersby 
and  I  knew  it  couldn't  be,  of  course,  we  should 
really  have  thought — it  had  been  you !" 

Mr.  St.  Clair  continued  striding  up  and  down 
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the  room  in  ominous  silence ;  but  Mr.  Sangrove, 
who  was  never  contented  till  he  had  ventured 
as  far  as  he  dared  in  provoking  another,  con- 
tinued :  "  It  was  certainly  strange,  wasn't  it, 
Battersby  ?  But  we  really  fancied,  St.  Clair, 
that  the  kneeling  person  had  his  arm  in  a 
sling !" 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  irritated  at  his  excessive  folly, 
stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  turned  sud- 
denly round  upon  him.  He  started  back  in 
terror ;  and  his  absurd  panic  struck  Mr.  St. 
Clair  with  such  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  that 
he  turned  again  on  his  heel,  and  re-commenced 
his  walk  ;  not  now  to  repress  his  indignation, 
but  to  prevent  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  he  had 
no  wish  to  give  way  to  at  that  moment. 

"  You  seem  very  much  put  out,  St.  Clair," 
continued  the  other ;  "  but  I  can  excuse  it, 
as—" 

His  words  died  on  his  lips,  for  again  Mr. 
St.  Clair  stopped  opposite  him,  and  looking 
him  calmly  in  the  face,  said  : 

"  Mr.  Sangrove,  you  are  taking  an  unwar- 
rantable hberty  in  talking  this  nonsense  to  me. 
Both  you    and  Battersby    know  perfectly  that 
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the  lady  you  saw  in  the  hall  was  Donna  Mer- 
cedes, and  the  man  you  saw  kneeling  hefore  her 
was  me.  You  thought  this  strange, — and  so 
perhaps  it  was  ;  but  it  was  no  scene  of  love, 
as  you  may  perhaps  have  supposed.  The  cause 
of  w^hat  you  saw  was  this.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  I  spoke  roughly — with  a 
hrusquerie  that  offended  Donna  Mercedes  ;  and 
with  that  haughtiness  which  mingles  perhaps  a 
little  w^th  her  noble  nature,  she  rose  and  left 
the  room.  I  was  vexed,  and  rushed  after  her 
into  the  hall,  where  still  she  refused  to  speak 
to  me,  or  to  return ;  when,  excessively  dis- 
tressed, I  threw  myself  on  my  knee  before  her, 
when  in  a  moment  she  was  softened.  This  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  scene  which  you 
chanced  to  witness  ;  and  if  you  are  gentlemen, 
you  will  believe  me  as  one  ;  and,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  say,  would  let  the  matter  go  no 
further,  lest  others  also  might  receive  a  false 
impression,  such  as  you  may  naturally  have 
done." 

"  I  believe  every  word  you  say ;  and  will 
certainly  never  mention  anything  about  it," 
quickly  replied  Mr.   Battersby ;  a  good-natured, 
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and  good-feeling  youth,  though  simple  and 
uncultivated. 

*'  It  would  be  best  undoubtedly  to  be  silent 
on  such  a  subject,"  said  Mr.  Sangrove,  with 
offensive  emphasis — for  he  felt  his  courage  rise 
at  having,  as  he  fancied,  Mr.  St.  Clair  a  little  in 
his  power ; — "  but  I  must  add — though  merely 
in  the  v^ay  of  observation — that  the  affair  seems 
a  little  strange.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  all 
perfectly  right — T  only  mean  to  say,  that  it 
seems  strange — that's  all." 

When  he  had  finished  this  ungentlemanlike 
speech,  unaccompanied  as  it  was  too  by  any 
promise  that  might  have  bound  even  so  base  a 
soul  as  his  to  silence,  Mr.  St.  Clair  looked  at 
him  a  few  moments  with  a  most  subduing 
calm,  then  said : 

"  Mr.  Sangrove,  1  appealed  to  gentlemen^ 
and  am  thankful  to  have  found  one.  All  that  I 
now  have  to  say  to  you  is — that  this  is  my 
room,  and  that  that  is  the  door.  Battersby," 
turning  to  the  other,  "  give  me  your  hand ; 
you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. And  now,"  going  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room — "  help  me,  will  you,  in  moving  this 
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table  nearer  the  sofa. — Thank  you ;  that  will  do 
excellently.  And  if  you  have  time,  and  would 
not  mind  cutting  this  book  open  for  me,  which 
mine  host  has  kindly  lent  me,  I  should  be 
reaUy  obliged,  for  I  find  one  hand  and  my  chin 
but  awkward  w^ork." 

The  young  lad,  who  had  always  been  a 
laughing-stock  in  the  ship — and  who  had  never 
scarcely  before  been  spoken  to  by  Mr.  St.  Clair — 
who  was  held  in  great  respect,  and  somewhat  of 
awe  by  the  generality  of  the  younger  officers — 
was  in  a  fever  of  excitement ;  and  would  rather 
have  cut  the  book  into  ribbons  than  not  have 
cut  it  at  all.  He  held  his  band  out  for  it ;  but 
when  Mr.  St.  Clair  turned  to  give  it  him,  his 
eye  fell  on  Mr.  Sangrove  as  he  stood,  just  where 
he  had  left  him,  suffocating  with  passion ;  not 
having  endured  to  leave  the  room  in  the  humi- 
liating way  in  which  that  course  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  yet  not  being  able  to  find  one 
word  that  he  dared  to  utter  even  in  the  extremity 
of  his  rage.  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  known  of  course, 
that  he  was  not  gone,  as  the  door  had  not  been 
opened;  but  throwing  a  look  of  astonishment 
into  his  expanded  eyes,   as  if  questioning  the 
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evidence  of  his  senses,  he  made  a  sudden  niove- 
ment  towards  him. 

The  door  opened — slammed  to  ; — a  rushing 
pattering  sound  upon  the  stairs — and  all  was 
still! 

He  turned  back  laughing  to  Mr.  Battersby, 
who  joined  in  his  mirth  rather  tremulously ; 
feeling  indeed  very  much  like  one  who  had 
just  seen  his  friend  wrecked  on  the  breakers  from 
which  he  himself  had  barely  escaped.  He  sat 
down  to  his  book,  and  commenced  cutting  with 
so  much  good-will,  that  his  arm  taking  a  sweep 
like  a  scythe,  mowed  down  several  things  off 
the  table,  which  came  crashing  noisily  on  the 
floor. 

"  Softly,  my  good  fellow !"  cried  Mr.  St. 
Clair;  as  his  new  friend,  striving  to  hide  his 
confusion,  spread  himself  over  the  floor,  endea- 
vouring to  collect  the  dispersed  articles,  some 
of  which,  being  money,  had  rolled  away  in  all 
imaginable  directions  ;  "  you  mustn't  slash  away 
at  a  book,  as  you  would  at  an  enemy  that  was 
boarding  you." 

"  The  book  was  boarded,"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  in  great  delight  at  his  own  wit — lifting  his 
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head  just  above  the  table  for  a  moment,  then 
diving  down  anew  in  search  of  the  lost  ar- 
ticles. 

"  What !  you're  a  punster,  are  you  ?"  said 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  good-humouredly.  "  Well !  try 
your  hand  at  everything ;  and  then  you  will  find 
out  what  you  can  do  best.  Only  be  careful  of 
the  good  Marquis's  book  when  you  begin  cutting 
again." 

Mr.  Battersby  having  picked  up  all  the 
fallen  things,  and  successfully  tracked  to  its 
retreat,  each  rolling  dollar  and  doubloon,  placed 
them  all  before  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  begged  him 
to  count  them. 

"  Count  them  !  not  I,"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair. 
"  Why  do  you  suppose  your  wit  begets  Dr. 
Johnson's  suspicion  in  my  mind  ?" 

"I  did  not  think  you  would  suspect  me,  I 
am  sure,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  and  I  don't  know 
who  Dr.  Johnson  is,  that  he  should  either."  And 
he  looked  much  alarmed. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

"  Dr.  Johnson,"  he  said  gravely,  "  is  no 
personal  friend  of  yours,  or  of  mine,  Battersby  ; 
but    a  great    dead   moralist    and   philosopher; 
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and  he  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  *  the 
man  who  made  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket/  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  exclaimed  the  frightened 
youth;  "I  never  took  anything,  in  my  life; 
though  I  may  perhaps  have  made  a  pun." 

"  And  may  you  live  to  make  a  great  many, 
my  boy  !  Few  men  can  say  that  a  pun  is  the 
worst  thing  they  ever  said,  and  1  only  hope  you 
will  not  let  it  be  the  best.  And  now  set  to 
work  again,  there's  a  good  fellow ;  but  do  not 
'  sweep  the  horizon'  with  your  arm  this  time." 

Mr.  Battersby  sat  down  again,  all  tremulous 
with  nervous  pleasure  at  Mr.  St.  Clair's  speaking 
to  him  with  such  condescension,  as  he  considered 
it, — yet  in  great  alarm  lest  any  new  misfortune 
should  occur  in  the  course  of  his  operations.  He 
began  this  time  with  such  dreadful  caution,  that 
the  knife  had  no  power  to  cut,  but  only  tore 
open  the  pages  in  Vandykes,  scollops,  and  other 
oblique  figures. 

"  That  will  never  do  either,"  said  Mr.  St. 
Clair.  "  Bring  the  book  here,  my  good  fellow, 
and  I  will  show  you  all  about  it."  And  putting 
him  into  the  right  way,  he  left  him  to  pursue  it. 

Diligently    went    the   knife   of    the    patient 
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youth,  whose  thoughts  never  for  a  moment 
wandered  from  his  task,  so  anxious  was  he  to 
acquit  himself  satisfactorily;  while  seeing  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  eye  continually  fixed  upon  his  move- 
ments, he  fancied  he  was  watching  him,  with 
an  interest  equal  to  his  own,  so  was  kept  in  the 
most  nervous  apprehension  of  failure  and 
disgrace. 

Mr.  St.  Clair's  eyes  were  certainly  fixed 
upon  him,  but  it  was  unconsciously  ;  for  his 
thoughts  were  absorbed  in  other  and  painful 
ruminations.  His  mind  had  reverted  to  its 
cause  of  discomfort ;  namely,  how  he  should 
be  able  to  answer  the  questions  which  he  was 
convinced  Donna  Mercedes  would  ask  him, 
without  revealing  the  real  state  of  the  case  as 
regarded  Mr.  Bi-uce.  Yet  how  could  he  tell 
her  ?  He  sighed  to  think  that  two  such  beings 
should  love  in  vain  ;  when,  as  his  thoughts  rested 
first  on  the  one,  then  on  the  other,  suddenly  a 
hope,  bright  and  startling,  sprang  up  within 
him.  Bruce's  love  for  Mary  Sydney  could  not 
last  for  ever ;  and  who  could  there  be  so  fitted 
to  fill  that  large  and  then  vacant  heart,  as  the 
being  who  had  so  long  and  deeply  loved  him  ? 
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The  more  he  thought  of  this,  the  more  did  the 
hope  grow  within  him  that  so  it  might  prove ; 
and  his  romantic,  and  enthusiastic  nature,  made 
him  feel  an  intense  joy  at  the  hope  of  wit- 
nessing at  length  the  happiness  of  those  he  so 
much  loved. 

This  change  in  his  mood  was  quickly  per- 
ceived by  Mr.  Battersby,  who  had  been  long 
quailing  under  the  cloudy  look  which  had  so 
jealously,  as  he  fancied,  been  watching  his  every 
movement, — and  was  hailed  by  him  as  an  in- 
dubitable proof  of  the  approbation  which  his 
assiduous  performances  were  obtaining.  He 
smiled  ;  and  his  exulting  smile  was  returned  by 
a  mechanical  one  from  Mr.  St.  Clair,  who 
knew  no  more  of  what  he  was  doing  than  the 
fabled  inhabitant  of  the  moon.  It  did  equally 
well  however  for  the  boy,  who  cut  the  few  re- 
maining leaves  with  a  hand  which  could  hardly 
steady  itself  for  pleasure  ;  when  with  a  little 
look  of  pride  and  exiiltation,  he  gave  the  book 
over  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  who  then  first  again, 
became  cognisant  of  his  existence. 

"  Famously  done  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I'm 
really  very  much  obliged  to  you,    Battersby  ; 
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you've  done  me  a  great  piece  of  service.  '  Je 
ne  bats  que  d'une  aile,'  you  see,  just  now ;  and 
that  makes  me  a  sad  awkward  fellow." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  was  a  very  good  linguist,  and 
was  apt,  as  such  too  often  perhaps  are — to 
disport  in  other  tongues  besides  his  own ;  for- 
getful that  all  could  not  follow  him  into  those 
rich  pastures.  Mr.  Battersby  was  exclusively 
given  to  his  mother  tongue ;  and  could  never 
therefore  enter  into  the  gist,  or  the  jest  of  what 
was  said  on  those  dark  occasions.  He  had 
moreover  a  strong,  and  most  discomforting 
suspicion  that  w^hatever  was  said  in  that  mys- 
terious way,  was  always  against  himself.  This 
treacherous  dealing,  as  he  imagined  it,  this 
abuse  of  him  behind,  as  it  were,  his  mental 
back,  he  took  most  unkindly ;  and  it  was  often 
in  vain  that  those  who  had  unfortunately 
used  the  suspicious  expressions,  endeavoured  to 
clear  the  mists  from  his  mind  by  translating 
word  for  word  what  had  been  said ;  and 
had  it  not  been  that  his  temper  was  un- 
usually placable,  and  that  his  memory  died 
every  night,  and  rose  not  again  in  the  morning, 
he  never  could  have  sustained  the  wear  and  tear 
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of  the  ceaseless  annoyances  which  he  was  thus 
continually  inventing  for  himself;  besides  really 
that  the  others  did  very  often  play  upon  his 
weakness. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  l^lood  sprung 
like  flames  into  his  face,  and  he  was  filled  with 
tremors  and  confusion.  He  sat  on  indescribable 
thorns  !  Not  a  word  could  he  say ;  his  whole 
being  was  absorbed  by  the  one  desire  of  know- 
ing what  the  mystic  words  pronounced  by  his 
new  oracle  could  mean ;  and  yet  he  dared  not 
for  his  life  use  the  simple  expedient  of  asking. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,  what  troubles  you  ?" 
said  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  as  suddenly,  from  the  depth 
of  the  abstraction  into  which  he  had  again  fallen, 
he  became  aware  of  the  furtive  looks  of  alarm 
that  were  cast  at  him  from  time  to  time. 

"  Oh  nothing,"  replied  the  other,  looking 
hard  out  of  the  window,  as  if  attracted  by 
something  curious  and  new  taking  place  on 
old  ocean,  who  lay  tossing  and  tumbling  at  a 
little  distance.     "  How  gloomy  the  sea  looks." 

*'Very." 

He  got  up,  and  sauntered  round  the  room 
till  he  came  to  a  book-shelf. 
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"  How  many  books  you  have  !"  he  observed. 
"  I  lost  all  mine  in  the  wreck  " 

"  So  did  I.  Those  belong  to  the  Marquis, 
or  his  daughter." 

*'  Oh  !" — taking  one  down.  "  But  these 
would  be  quite  useless  to  me;  for  1  cannot 
read  anything  but  English.  Being  in  a  foreign 
country  I  thought  1  should  have  learnt  a  little 
something  at  least ; — but  somehow  I  don't." 

"  Do  you  try  ?" 

"I  try  to  make  out  what  I  hear  sometimes  ; 
but  I  cannot  understand  it  a  bit;  and  then 
when  the  others  are  enjoying  the  fine  things 
that  are  said,  I  get  no  amusement  at  all." 

"  You  get  something  though,  not  very 
amusing  I  fear,  my  poor  boy,"  thought  Mr. 
St.  Clair ;  who  recollected  now  having  heard 
the  others  speak  of  his  little  weakness, — which 
they  often  delighted  to  play  upon.  He  did  not 
wish  to  do  that  however;  but  perceiving  his 
aim  now — from  better  motives — he  said  : 

"  But  why  don't  you  ask  them  the  meaning 
of  what  they  say  ?" 

"I  do  sometimes  ;  but  they  generally  laugh 
all  the  more,  almost  as  if  it  were  at  me,  and 
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tell  me — something ;  but  how  am  I  to  know 
that  they  are  not  quizzing  me  by  what  they 
say.  I  don't  know  a  word ; — it  is  all  gibberish 
to  me." 

"Well,  ask  somebody  you  can  trust.  You 
would  trust  me,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  quickly ;  but  the  next 
instant  turned  scarlet  up  to  and  amongst  the 
roots  of  his  thin,  light  hair,  at  the  recollection 
that  it  was  doubt  of  him  which  was  causing 
all  his  uneasiness  at  that  moment ;  yet  could  he 
not  have  told  him  so,  to  have  been  made  master 
on  the  instant  of  all  the  languages  which 
Mezzophante  once  taught,  or  Lassen  still  lec- 
tures on. 

It  required  no  mesmeric,  clairvoyance  for 
Mr.  St.  Clair  to  read  all  that  passed  in  his 
friend's  shallow,  transparent  mind.  Though  his 
back  was  turned  to  him,  yet  he  saw  the  rush  of 
blood  which  followed  his  prompt  avowal  of  tmst 
in  himself,  and  knew  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  sudden  consciousness  of  having  in  fact 
mistrusted  him ;  yet  he  did  not  in  his  mind 
charge  him  with  duplicity ;  but  giving  full  credit 
to  the  honest  truth  of  what  he  had  said, — with 
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that  beauty  of  disposition  which  could  put  itself 
en  rapport  with  everything  that  needed  its 
sympathy, — he  felt  for  his  difficulty  as  to  what 
he  had  left  unsaid. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  resumed,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  trust  me  now ;  for  I  dare  say  you  would 
like  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  little  sentence 
I  made  use  of,  wouldn't  you?  What  I  said, 
if  I  remember  right,  was,  '  Je  ne  bats  que  d'une 
aile,'  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Well,  that  means  :  *  I  fly  with  but  one  wing,' 
or,  more  literally,  *  beat  or  strike  with  but  one 
wing;'  and  that  I  said  made  me  awkward.  It 
is  one  of  those  little  figures  of  speech,  light  and 
graceful,  with  which  the  French  language  abounds, 
and  which  we  learned  personages  are  tempted  to 
use,  as  far  more  airy  and  expressive  than  our 
own  more  heavy  words.  If  I  had  expressed 
myself  in  English,  I  should  have  said  probably  : 
'  I  have  but  one  arm  to  use ;'  more  correct  per- 
haps, but — prosaic." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  young  Battersby  ;  sunk 
deeper  than  ever  in  confusion  at  this  simple 
explanation  of  what  had  been  so  terrific  to  him. 
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"  Come,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair 
after  a  time  ;  "  don't  absorb  yourself  in  those 
books  ;  but  come  here  for  a  moment,  and  let 
us  talk  to  each  other  face  to  face,  like  two  sen- 
sible young  men  as  we  are.'' 

Mr.  Battersby  put  the  volume  he  had  been 
vacantly  poring  over,  back  again  into  its  place, 
and  settled  all  the  books  evenly  upon  the  shelf; 
during  which  time  he  was  getting  up  his 
courage ; — calling  himself  a  fool,  and  making  all 
sorts  of  wise  and  discreet  resolutions  for  long 
years  to  come.  This  done,  he  turned;  and 
though  still  very  red,  sat  down,  and  tried  to 
look  steadily  into  Mr.  St.  Clair's  face.  The 
latter  smiled,  and  said : 

"  Now,  Battersby,  we  are  quite  new  friends, 
you  know ;  but  I  want  to  begin  so  that  we  may 
in  time  be  old  ones,  and  good  ones.  So  now, 
will  you  let  me  say  a  word  to  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  I'm  sure,"  eagerly 
replied  the  other. 

"  Well  then,  I  would  beg  of  you  not  to  let 
your  mind  torment  itself  by  suspicions  on  all 
sides,  as  I  see  it  does.  If  people  are  unfeeling 
and  ungentlemanlike  enough  to  *  quiz,'  as  you 
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call  it,  a  youth  like  you,  they  are  not  worth 
your  troubling  yourself  about.  You  may 
not  be  as  learned,  or  as  clever  perhaps  as 
some  of  them  ;  but  if  they  do  that,  they  are 
despicable  fellows — or  at  least,  \^ickedly  thought- 
less ;  and  I  had  rather  have  a  good,  and  honour- 
able heart  like  yours,  than  aU  their  cleverness,  if 
they  can  turn  it  to  no  better  account.  And 
don't  be  led  to  say,  and  do  things  against  your 
will,  as  I  know  you  often  are, — especially  by 
such  a  fellow  as  Sangrove,  who  is  not  fit 
company  for  any  one." 

"  No ;  he  really  is  a  horrid  fellow  !"  said 
the  boy  ;  "  and  I  am  ashamed  of  having  been 
so  much  led  away  by  him.  But  he  always  seized 
hold  of  me,  you  know  ;  and  at  first  joining 
I  was  pleased,  for  I  knew  no  one  ;  and  he  was 
older  than  me — older  than  you  too,  I  think. 
And  then,  what  w4th  one  thing,  and  another, 
and  getting  me  a  little  in  his  power,  perhaps, 
you  know,  he  drove  me  about  as  he  liked ;  and 
I  was,  like  a  fool — afraid  of  doing,  or  saying 
anything  but  what  he  chose." 

"  Yes ;  that's  what  I've  seen.  But  how  had 
he  got  you  in  his  power  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  I  don't  know,"  said  the  boy ;  "  but 
I  would  not  have  any  youngster  go  with  him  ; 
he's  such  a  bad  fellow.  He  got  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  town,  and  began  to  play  ;  and 
got  me  to  do  so  too.  I  wouldn't  at  first ;  but 
he  laughed  at  me,  and  said  I  was  afraid,  he 
supposed  ;  and  so,  like  a  fool,  I  said  I  would, 
only  I  had  no  money.  So  he  offered  to  lend 
me  some,  which  I  thought  very  kind  at  the 
time.  So  I  played,  and  won  a  little  at  first ; 
but  then  I  lost  and  he  lent  me  more,  and  I 
lost  that ;  and  then  he  would  not  lend  me  any 
more ;  and  he  has  never  let  me  have  a  minute's 
peace  about  what  I  owe  him,  but  is  always 
worrying  me  about  it,  and  saying  he'll  tell 
Captain  Seymour, — he's  such  a  unfeeling  fellow  ! 
His  chest  was  washed  ashore,  you  know,  so  he 
had  money ;  but  mine  went  down,  so  I  had  none. 
I'm  sure  I'd  pay  him  quick  enough,  if  I  had  it ; 
but  I  can't  now,  till  I  get  my  pay." 

"You  can  though,  and  shall,"  cried  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  indignant  at  this  account ;  "  and 
if  it  were  not  that  I  have  a  private  score 
myself  against  that  unworthy  fellow,  I  would 
this    very    day    tell    Captain     Seymour,     and 
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let  him  know  who  he  has  on  board.  But  at 
any  rate  you  shall  be  freed  from  him.  Now, 
how  much  do  you  owe?  —  Come — don't  be 
afraid !  If  you  don't  tell  me,  I  cannot  help 
you,  you  know." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  so  very 
wicked." 

"  If  you  do  it  again,  I  shall ;  but  you'll  take 
care,  I  think,  that  that  shall  not  be  the  case ; 
and  mind,  I  don't  give  you  the  money  even 
now ;  I  have  but  little  in  the  world,  and  have 
great  uses  for  it,  and  cannot  throw  it  away  in 
such  a  bad  cause ;  but  I'll  lend  it  you  gladly, 
if  I  have  got  enough  ;  and  you  shall  repay  me, 
as  soon  as  you  get  your  pay.  So  that's  agreed ; 
and  now  tell  me  how  much  it  is  ?" 

"  That  will  more  than  pay  it  there,"  said  the 
boy,  looking  at  the  little  pile  of  doUars  lying  on 
the  table  before  him ;  "  and  as  I  was  picking 
them  up  just  now,  how  I  wished  they  were 
mine  !" 

A  shiver  ran  through  Mr.  St.  Clair,  as  the 
almost  childish  speaker  said  this ;  feeling  from 
what  a  gulf  he  had  perhaps  been  snatched. 
His  mind  was  solemnized  by  seeing  the  evident 
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hand  of  a  saving  God  over  this  helpless  boy ; 
and  much  as  the  incident  which  had  led  to 
their  friendship  had  been  a  subject  of  annoyance 
to  him,  he  blessed  God  for  it,,  as  being  the 
means  perhaps,  of  saving  him  from  ruin,  both 
here  and  hereafter. 

"  Battersby,"  he  said,  "  you  will  let  me 
speak  a  few  words  more — seriously  to  you?" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  feeling  that  gave 
almost  a  beauty  to  his  countenance ;  but  his 
heart  seemed  almost  too  full  for  him  to  speak. 

"  I  wish  you  to  reflect  on  the  great  danger  of 
giving  w^ay  to  even  one  sin.  Look  here  now^ ; 
— you  have  gambled,  and  got  yourself  into  diffi- 
culties by  it;  and  have  put  yourself  into  the 
power  of  a  bad  man,  who  strives  to  make  you 
as  bad  as  himself.  You  are  afraid  of  having 
what  you  have  done  known  ;  and  that  leads  to 
a  want  of  openness  of  character;  for  there  is 
nothing  like  being  able  to  stand  up  fearlessly 
before  God  and  man.  Then  see  to  what  a 
temptation  it  has  exposed  you.  Harassed  by 
a  sense  of  vile  dependence  on  this  fellow, — long- 
ing to  be  able  to  pay  your  debt,  you  find  your- 
self with  money  in  your  hand,  which  you  feel  to 
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long  was  yours.  I  am  not  accusing  you  for  a 
moment,  of  even  the  barest  thought  of  taking 
it ;"  (for  he  saw  a  sudden,  vehement  disclaimer 
rushing  to  young  Battersby's  lips)  ;  "  I  believe 
you  would  no  more  have  done  it  then  than  I 
would ;  but  your  ow^n  short  experience  may 
show  you  how  strong  temptation  is,  and  how 
weak  our  hearts  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  Satan  might  not  have  tempted  you  in  some 
hurried,  evil  moment,  to  have  done  that  which 
must  have  plunged  you  in  irretrievable  misery. 
Thousands  have  done  so — young — compara- 
tively innocent,  like  you,  ruined  for  life,  by  a 
stumble  on  its  threshold." 

The  boy  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  was  also  much  moved  ;  for  he 
had,  young  as  he  was,  seen  i^tal  instances  of 
what  he  was  speaking  of;  and  could  not  forget 
what  his  own  feelings  had  been,  when — though 
from  a  far  different  cause — he  had  had  reason 
to  fear  that  his  own  prospects  for  life,  might 
have  been  blasted.  After  a  few  minutes  how- 
ever, he  said — to  soothe  and  relieve  his  com- 
panion : 

VOL.    n.  F 
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"  Well  now,  Battersby,  do  you  count  out  as 
many  dollars  as  you  owe  that  base  fellow ;  and 
I  will  send  them  to  him ;  and  you  can  take  a 
few  more  for  present  use  if  you  like." 

The  lad  checked  his  emotion,  and  did  as  his 
friend  had  told  him;  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  then 
sealed  the  money  up,  directing  it  to  Mr.  San- 
grove,  and  putting  in  the  inside :  "  Amount  of 
Mr.  Battersby's  debt  to  Mr.  Sangrove;  to  be 
acknowledged  to  Mr.  St.  Clair."  He  then  rang 
the  bell,  and  requested  the  servant  to  take  it  to 
Mr.  Sangrove,  and  wait  for  an  answer. 

The  acknowledgment  soon  arrived,  and 
giving  it  to  Mr.  Battersby,  Mr.  St.  Clair  said : 

"  There  now,  take  that,  and  ask  God,  my 
boy,  to  enable  you  to  keep  the  resolution — 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  formed — of  never 
going  near  a  gambling  table  again  ;  or  of  being 
led  by  any  one  with  your  eyes  open,  into  sin  of 
any  kind.  You,  and  all  of  us,  are  very  weak ; 
but  God  will  strengthen  us,  if  we  ask  Him, 
whenever  temptation  comes  to  us ;  but  re- 
member it  is  for  us  to  keep  out  of  the  w^ay 
of  it,  or  we  have  no  right  to  expect  His  help. 
If   we  put    ourselves  into   the    fire,    we    have 
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no  right  to  expect  to  be  saved  from  burning ; 
but  God  will  be  with  us  in  the  fire  of  the  hottest 
temptation  if  it  assail  us  without  our  seeking 
it,  and  if  we  claim  His  help,  according  to  His 
faithful  promises.  Young  as  you  are,  you  have 
been  led  by  that  miscreant — for  he  deserves  no 
better  name — into  many  a  fiery  trial,  I'll 
answ^er  for  it;  but  now  you  must  thankfully 
acknowledge  God's  rescuing  goodness,  and 
avoid  him,  and  all  his  ways  for  the  future. 
The  horrors  of  the  gambling  table  you  have 
had  experience  of;  and  of  bad  society  you  have 
had  doubtless  your  share.  Cast  in  your  lot 
now  with  a  higher  set :  the  good  and  godly  of 
the  earth — the  angels  and  archangels  of  heaven ! 
Nay  more — for  do  you  not  know  your  high 
inheritance,  boy?"  and  in  his  earnestness  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  youth's  shoulder,  as  he 
looked  kindly  into  his  quivering  countenance, 
"  'Heir  of  God,  and  joint-heir  with  Christ !'  Oh ! 
think  of  these  wonderful  words  !  these  things — 
these  glorious  joys  prepared  for  you  by  a  gra- 
cious Saviour ;  and  do  not  barter  them  for  the 
follies  and  corruptions  of  a  world  that  will  scorn 
you  for  your  pains,  and  desert  you  in  the  hour 
of  your  need.     Battersby !  let  it  not  be  in  vain 

F   2 
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that  God  has  saved  you  from  the  devouring 
sea,  when  so  many  others  perished ;  but  pray 
to  Him  to  save  you  also  from  the  whelming 
temptations  of  this  very  wicked  world,  and 
from  final  destruction  in  hell." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  lad  much  moved  ;  "  for 
I  do  see  how  very  bad  it  is  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
after  God  has  been  so  good  to  me ;  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  help  wondering  many  times, 
why  such  a  fool  as  I,  and  such  a  cowardly 
brute  as  Sangrove,  were  to  be  saved,  when  so 
many  fine  fellows  went  to  the  bottom." 

"  T  am  glad  you  have  had  so  much  thought 
about  it,  Battersby ;  let  us  hope  that  we  may 
soon  see  that  God  had  good  in  store  for  you, 
when  He  saved  you ;  and  as  for  those  poor 
fellows  who  went  down — and  whom  it  makes 
one's  very  heart  sick  to  think  of — all  we  can 
say  IS  :  '  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?' — And  now  my  good  boy,  you  shall 
leave  me;  and  thank  you  much  for  your  help, 
and  for  listening  so  patiently  to  my  long 
lecture." 

"  I'm  glad  to  help  you  in  anything,"  said 
the  youth,  quickly  ;  "  and  as  for  your  lecture, 
all  you  have  said  is  quite  right,  and  if  I'm  none 
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the  better  for  it,  that's  my  fault,  not  yours ;  and 
at  any  rate  it  is  better,  to  be  lectured,  as  you 
call  it,  by  you,  than  to  be  laughed  at  for  a  fool 
— like  a  fool  as  I  am — from  morning  till  night, 
by  the  others." 

"As  to  laughing  at  you,  that  is  what  I  shall 
never  do,  I  hope  ;  and  I  do  not  fear  as  to  your 
trying  to  do  better  for  the  future.  You  must 
remember,  Battersby,  that  though  you  are 
younger  than  any  of  the  others — excepting 
that  nice  little  fellow  Somerville — yet  you  still 
have  it  in  your  power  to  do  great  good,  or 
great  harm.  With  regard  even  to  Sangrove, 
if  you  had  stood  firm,  you  know,  you  might 
not  only  have  kept  yourself  out  of  mischief,  but 
have  shamed  him  too  perhaps  into  doing  better. 
Don't  be  downcast,  boy,  by  my  saying  this ;  but 
only  let  it  stir  you  up  to  feeling  what  a  great 
\vork  God  gives  to  every  one  to  do, — to  you 
amongst  the  rest ;  and  as  He  tells  us  it  is  '  His 
will,'  that  we  should  be  holy,  we  may  claim  His 
power  to  make  us  so.  Ask  it  at  the  very 
moment  of  temptation,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  get  it;  and  above  all  keep  out  of  tempta- 
tion, and  cultivate  tastes  and  feelings  that  lead 
to  higher  things.     Now  see,  will  you,  if  Captain 
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Seymour  is  in  ;  and  if  he  is,  tell  him  that  I 
don't  feel  very  well  just  now — for  I  am  quite 
knocked  up ;  and  1  should  take  it  as  a  special 
favour,  if  he  would  not  mind  the  trouble  of 
coming  to  me  here  for  a  few  minutes.  I  know 
he  will  excuse  my  not  going  to  look  for 
him." 

Young  Battersby  turned  to  go;  but  then 
came  back,  saying  with  much  pleasantness  of 
manner,  though  with  some  confusion  :  "  Thank 
you  very  much  indeed  about  the  money.  A 
thousand  pounds  at  another  time  I  shouldn't 
have  cared  about  so  much.  And  thank  you 
too  for  all  you've  said.  I  certainly  never  was 
talked  to  before  like  that  in  all  my  life ;  for  at 
home  they  always  said  I  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  knocked  about  at  sea,  so  1  was  sent,  though 
I  never  could  bear  it.  But  I  shall  remember 
what  you've  said ;  and  as  God  made  me,  and 
knows  J'm  not  clever.  He  will  not  expect  much 
of  me  in  that  way ;  but  still  as  He  has  saved 
me,  I  shall  try  and  please  Him  as  you  say,  as 
far  as  I  can :  and  at  any  rate  He,  and  you  are 
two  that  will  never  turn  me  into  ridicule."  And 
with  a  quivering  countenance  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  who  shook  it  cordially. 
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"  One  word  more  Battersby — it  is  our 
Lord's  :  *  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation.'  The  spirit  may  be  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  very  weak." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  calumny  by 
the  calumniated.  They  should  remember  that  it  is  not 
so  much  their  business  to  explain  to  others  all  they  do, 
as  to  be  sure  that  it  will  bear  explanation,  and  satisfy 
themselves. — companions  of  my  solitude. 

Mr.  Battersby  had  scarcely  left  the  room, 
when  Captain  Seymour  entered  it ;  having  heen 
on  his  way  there,  when  he  met  him.  He 
asked  Mr.  St.  Clair  why  he  had  wished  parti- 
cularly to  see  him. 

"  I  wished  to  see  you,  Sir,"  he  replied, 
"because  I  have  got  myself  into  somewhat  of 
a  foolish  scrape." 

And  he  related  the  case  as  it  had  occurred ; — 
only  not  mentioning  what  it  was  that  had  given 
offence  to  Donna  Mercedes.  Captain  Seymour 
looked  grave;    and    Mr.   St.    Clair  himself  on 
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repeating  it  again,  dispassionately,  could  not 
but  feel  how  awkward  the  affair  looked  in  its 
half-explained  state  ;  and  his  colour  rose  as  he 
perceived  Captain  Seymour's  eye  fixed  inquir- 
ingly on  him. 

"  As  to  doubting  your  word,  Mr.  St.  Clair," 
he  said,  "  that  would  never  enter  my  head ; 
but  even  on  your  own  showing,  the  thing  has 
rather  a  strange  appearance.  I  had  heard  some- 
thing of  it,  and  it  was  to  inquire  further,  that 
I  was  on  my  way  here,  when  I  met  Mr. 
Battersby ;  for  you  will  remember,  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
that  you  once  put  me  in  possession  of  a  secret, 
which,  if  I  thought  you  capable  of  making  love 
to  Donna  Mercedes,  I  should  feel  it  my  im- 
perative duty  instantly  to  make  known  to  her." 

"  If  you  did,  Captain  Seymour,"  said  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  with  proud  displeasure,  "let  me  say 
that  you  could  tell  her  nothing  but  what  I 
have  myself  told  her  already.  She  is  fully 
aw^are  of  my  engagement  to  Miss  Sydney." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Captain  Seymour,  his  coun- 
tenance clearing  in  a  moment;  "you  young 
fellows  make  quick  confidences,  and  friend- 
ships." 

"  Where  there   is    sympathy  of   mind,    and 
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feeling,  confidences  and  friendships  do  spring 
up  very  quickly.  Donna  Mercedes  and  I  per- 
fectly understand  each  other." 

"  Take  care,  my  good  friend,  that  you  don't 
get  to  understand  each  other  too  well.  People 
begin  sometimes  by  talking  of  the  'absent,'  till 
they  forget  any  but  the  '  present.'" 

"  It  may  be  so.  Sir,  with  some,  but  it  is 
not  with  me;  I  could  never  have  a  thought 
disloyal  to  Miss  Sydney ;  neither  would  Donna 
Mercedes  have  felt  inclined  to  encourage  me, — 
if  I  had  been  base  enough,  under  my  circum- 
stances, to  have  sought  her  affections." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  however  till  you  told 
me,  I  was  not  of  course  aware  that  this  intimate 
confidence  did  subsist  between  you  and  your 
fair  friend;  and  I  therefore  could  only  fear 
that  you  might  have  had  a  facile  heart,  soon 
won,  and  soon  lost ;  for  I  never  could  for  an 
instant,  have  thought  you  capable  of  making 
love,  merely  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  or  to 
gratify  a  despicable  vanity.  It  is  a  practice 
I  am  well  aware,  but  too  common  in  our 
profession — and  in  the  army  too  for  that  mat- 
ter— and  where  not  ? — but  not  the  less  dis- 
graceful," 
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"  Thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  good  opinion  so 
far ;  but  you  must  have  thought  me  deplorably 
weak,  after  having  so  recently  informed  you  of 
my  positive  engagement  to  another,  to  fancy 
that  I  could  be  so  soon  drawn  away  even  by 
the  loveliness  of  Donna  Mercedes." 

"  I  classed  you  only  with  the  generality  of 
young  men,  when  thrown  into  such  situations ; 
though  it  was  after  all,  a  mere  passing  doubt, 
produced  by  what  I  had  heard,  and  the  rather 
strange  appearance  of  affairs.  Your  word  how- 
ever is  quite  sufficient,  even  against  all  other 
evidence.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  your 
principles,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  to  believe  you  capable 
of  deliberate  evil." 

"  I  am  grateful,  Sir,  for  what  you  say ; — and 
now  as  you  are  satisfied,  I  care  for  no  one  else. 
But  as  you  did  know  my  secret,  I  was  anxious 
to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts  as  far  as 
I  could ;  wishing  also  that  you  should  kindly 
put  a  stop  to  anything  further  being  said  while 
we  were  here — for  Donna  Mercedes'  sake, 
more  than  for  mine. — Once  away  fi'om  her 
family,  I  care  not  what  that  fellow  Sangrove 
can  say." 

"  Is   there   not  one   in  England  whom  you 
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might  wish  this  report  not  to  reach  ?"  asked 
Captain  Seymour. 

"  Miss  Sydney  ?  A  thousand  such  might 
reach  her !  What  is  that  to  a  heart  like 
hers  ?" 

"  Do  not  try  her  heart  too  much,"  said  his 
friend,  kindly ;  "  there  is  no  saying  what  feel- 
ings may  assail  it  in  absence,  and  des- 
pondency." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  sighed  as  he  thought  of  her — 
absent,  and  perhaps  despondent !  but  no  fear 
of  her  ever  misdoubting  him,  crossed  his  mind 
for  a  moment. 

"  But  now,"  continued  Captain  Seymour, 
"  I  must  tell  you  that  Mr.  Sangrove  has  thought 
fit  to  say,  that  when  he,  and  Battersby,  saw 
what  took  place  in  the  hall,  you,  having  also 
seen  them,  got  into  such  alarm  that  you  sent 
for  them,  and  tried  to  get  from  them  a  promise 
of  secrecy.  He  was  *  not  to  be  got  over  in  that 
way'  he  said,  and  would  not  make  any  promise ; 
so  left  the  room  ;  when  yot  got  hold  of  Bat- 
tersby, and  succeeded  in  '  buying  him  off,' — 
actually  '  bribing  him  with  money  '  he  said,  to 
keep  your  counsel ;  and,  he  supposed,  to  con- 
tradict the  report  if  it  got  about." 
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"  The  infamous  scoundrel !"  cried  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  furious  at  these  calumnies  ;  and  astounded 
at  seeing  how  easily  even  the  best  actions  might 
be  wrested  to  the  ruin  of  a  character.  "  Ask 
Battersby  the  account  of  the  whole  affair, 
Captain  Seymour,  he  will  tell  you  all.  I  had 
not  intended  to  have  exposed  Mr.  Sangrove  as  the 
disgraceful  fellow  I  know  him  to  be,  because, 
as  I  told  Battersby,  I  had  a  grudge  against  him 
myself,  because  of  his  conduct  about  this 
affair ;  but  now  it  is  fit  he  should  be  seen 
in  his  true  colours.  Ask  Battersby,  Sir;  he 
will  tell  the  truth,  I'll  answer  for  it ! — 1  send 
for  them  here !"  he  repeated  ^^'ith  a  fresh  burst 
of  indignation.  "  Why  !  he  intruded  himself 
on  me,  till  I  told  him  in  so  many  words,  that 
this  was  my  room,  and  that  that  was  the  door ! 
— But  again  I  beg,  Sir,  send  for  Battersby  in- 
stantly, and  ask  him  the  truth  before  them  all. 
He  is  a  weak  boy ;  but  he  is  honourable,  and  a 
gentleman ;  which  I  fully  gave  the  other  to 
understand  I  did  not  consider  him !" 

"  You  have  roused  a  hornet,  I  fear,"  said 
Captain  Seymour ;  '*  it  is  best  to  let  such 
alone,  St.  Clair." 

"  Sir !  who  can  stand  a  despicable  scoundrel 
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like  that !  Better  he  should  be  known  tho- 
roughly, and  chasseed  from  the  society  of 
gentlemen  at  once.  But  again  let  me  beg  you 
to  lose  no  time  in  settling  this  affair.  You  may 
well  think  that  for  such  accusations  to  rest 
against  one's  name  even  for  an  instant — is 
enough  to  set  one's  brain  on  fire." 

"  I'll  go,  St.  Clair,  make  yourself  easy ;  and 
forgive  me  that  for  a  moment  I  was  staggered 
by  what  was  said.  And  forgive  me  too  that  I 
am  still  rather  curious," — with  a  half-smiling 
shake  of  the  head, — "  about  this  wonderful 
'  quarrel'  with  Donna  Mercedes." 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
eagerly ;  "if  during  any  period  of  my  life,  I 
can  do  so — as  I  have  a  romanesque  hope  of 
being  able  some  day, — I  will  write  and  tell  you 
all — everything,  even  if  you  were  at  the  furthest 
end  of  the  world  !" 

"  Well !  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 
That  sets  my  mind  quite  at  rest  about  it,  even 


now." 


"  Thank  you.  Sir ;  that  word  is  worth  thou- 
sands !  Could  you  really  have  doubted  my 
truth,  what  a  wretch  must  you  have  thought  me  !" 
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Captain  Seymour  left  the  room,  and  being 
guided  by  a  confused  noise  of  voices  in  one 
of  the  apartments,  he  entered  it.  A  lamp 
partially  lighted  up  the  further  end,  and  near  it 
stood  a  group  of  young  men.  As  Captain 
Seymour  walked  towards  them  he  distinguished 
Mr.  Sangrove's  voice,  saying : 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  yesterday  about  that 
debt  you  owed  me ;  and  didn't  you  say,  you 
could  not  let  me  have  it,  till  you  had  got  your 
pay?" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  And  didn't  you,  notwithstanding  that,  pay 
it  me  to-day ;  not  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  young  Battersby, — his  spirit 
thoroughly  roused  ;  "  I  did  pay  you  to-day — 
about  half  an  hour  ago ;  and  I'm  heartily  glad 

I  did." 

"  And  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  then,  whether 
you  have  received  your  pay  ?" 

"  You  know  I  have  not." 

"  Might  I  know  then  whence  the  money 
came?" 

"  From  St.  Clair." 

There  was  an  exchange  of  looks  of  various 
meanings    among    the    httle    group,    and    Mr. 
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Sangrove,  looking  triumphantly  round  to  the 
others,  said : 

*'  I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

"  We  must  hear  a  little  more  first,"  said 
Captain  Seymour  from  behind. 

Mr.  Sangrove  started,  and  retreated  a  few 
paces  in  alarm. 

"  I  waited,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  till 
your  questions  were  finished,  Mr.  Sangrove ; 
and  now  I  wish  to  put  a  few  of  my  own.  Will 
you  be  so  good,  Mr.  Battersby,  as  to  tell  me 
exactly  how  everything  occurred,  as  Mr.  San- 
grove has  already,  I  find,  given  his  account." 

The  lad,  with  heightened  colour,  began  his 
narrative  ;  and  gave  it  with  perfect  correctness, 
and  considerable  detail — describing  Mr.  San- 
grove's  flight  down  stairs  v^dth  such  a  degree 
of  unwonted  humour,  that  an  irresistible  laugh 
was  raised  at  the  fugitive's  expense. 

"  It  is  false !"  he  cried,  pale  with  rage. 
"  The  whole  thing  is  false,  almost  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

"  I  incline  to  think  that  it  is  not  false,"  said 
Captain  Seymour,  looking  sternly  at  Mr.  Sangrove. 
"  But  about  this  money  affair  I  have  yet  to  be 
informed,  Mr.  Battersby." 
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The  boy  then  told  the  whole  affair  of  the 
gambling,  with  great  honest}^,  though  with  much 
confusion, — and  how  it  had  made  him  afraid 
of  Mr.  Sangrove,  and  that  !^Ir.  St.  Clair  had 
lent  him  the  money,  that  he  might  be  freed 
from  any  obligation  to  him,  &c.  &c. 

"  You  knew  very  well  who  the  money  came 
from,  Sangrove,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
latter,  "  though  you  chose  to  ask  me  just  now 
as  if  you  did  not ;  for  you  were  told  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  debt  to  St.  Clair,  and 
you  did  so  ;  and  here.  Sir,  it  is."  And  he  held 
it  out  to  Captain  Seymour. 

"  This  is  a  very  painful  affair,  gentlemen," 
said  the  latter,  after  having  looked  at  the  paper, 
and  returning  it  to  Mr.  Battersby  ;  "  though 
not  as  regards  Mr.  St.  Clair  I  am  thankful  to 
say.  Everything  has  redounded  most  highly  to 
his  praise ; — exceedingly  so  indeed  !  But  for 
some  others,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  painful 
business.  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
greatly  regret  having  been  for  one  moment 
staggered  in  my  good  opinion  of  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
by  the  false  representations  of  others  ;  and  I 
hope  for  the  future  to  have  more  confidence  in 

VOL.    IL  G 
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my  friends.  For  Mr.  Battersby,  my  wish  is 
that  he  may  never  again  be  led  into  evil  ways, 
by  any  one;  and  for  Mr.  Sangrove — that  he 
may  leave  his  evil  ways  as  soon  as  possible." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  beautiful  time !  when  every  foundation  stood  fast, 
and  all  that  was,  was  true  and  constant,  and  of  kin 
to  the  pure  heavens. — adam  graeme. 

Oh  !  blind  to  joys  that  from  true  bounty  flow. 
To  think  those  e'er  repent  whose  hearts  bestow. 

The  next  day  there  was  great  bustle  and 
excitement  in  the  chateau  of  the  Marquis  Villa 
Hermosa,  for  news  was  brought  from  the  port 
of  Vigo,  that  a  vessel  had  come  in  from  the 
south,  bound  to  England. 

The  Marquis  instantly  sent  down  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements ;  while  his  guests  busied 
themselves  in  what  preparations  were  requisite 
before  leaving  the  roof  that  had  so  hospitably 
sheltered  them  in  their  distress. 

G  2 
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Captain  Seymour  felt  greatly  agitated,  now 
the  time  was  really  approaching  for  sending  in 
his  account.  He  did  not  yet  know  whether 
the  officer  who  had  been  dispatched,  had  reached 
England ;  for  such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  so  wretched  were  the 
postal  arrangements  of  those  parts,  that  travelling 
was  very  unsafe,  and  there  could  be  no  certainty 
of  any  letter  sent  from  far,  ever  reaching  its 
destination. 

Friends  might  therefore  in  England,  still  be 
in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  those  snatched  so 
suddenly  and  fearfully  away  ;  and  be  thinking  of 
them,  as  in  full  life,  while  they  were  lying  low 
in  their  grave-less  sleep  ;  without  a  prayer  said 
over  them,  or  a  passing  bell  to  sound  for  their 
departure. 

Yet  better  so — even  for  the  careless  sinner — 
than  to  be  left  lingering  on  the  godless  couch  of 
pain,  accumulating  each  hour  fresh  guilt  upon 
the  soul ;  and  suffering  the  inexorable  hand  of 
death  to  deal  its  blow,  while  still  fatuitously 
reckoning  on  long  days  to  come,  of  folly — mad- 
ness— crime ! 

"Beware  the  slow-sudden  death  !" 
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And  to  those  whose  hopes  had  been  hidden 
deep  where  no  human  hand  could  disturb  them 
— what  had  there  been  *?  A  moment's  pang  ! 
and  Heaven  ! 

Mourn  not  their  fate  !  Their  rest  is  peaceful, 
and  their  spirits  rejoice  in  those  regions  of  calm, 
ecstatic  bhss,  where  "  there  is  no  more  sea." 

Neither  let  the  praying  heart  "  sorrow  as 
them  who  have  no  hope,"  over  those  they  loved, 
who  were  snatched  away,  before  they  had  given 
open  signs  of  a  regenerate  heart.  Quicker  than 
thought,  the  Spirit  of  God  can  descend,  and 
reveal  salvation  to  the  soul.  "  The  light  of 
another's  prayer"  might  have  been  thrown 
silently  on  their  benighted  hearts  ;  and  as  the 
waters  closed  above  their  heads,  the  gates  of 
Heaven  might  have  been  unfolded  to  them,  and 
angels'  voices  have  cried :  "  Behold  your 
Saviour  God  !"  Doubtless  many  such  answers 
to  prayer  have  been  ;  and,  Christian  mourners  ! 
take  the  comfort  of  that  thought  home  to  your 
hearts. — "  Walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight !" 


The  troubling  emotions  of  the  previous  day, 
had  had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  Mr.  St. 
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Clair;  and  had  produced  feverish  symptoms, 
which  the  surgeon  looked  on  with  considerable 
disquiet.  His  fractured  arm  had  never  yet 
ceased  to  trouble  him ;  and  now,  a  tendency  to 
inflammation,  which  had  previously  given  much 
trouble  to  subdue,  showed  itself  so  decidedly  as 
to  excite  serious  alarm  ;  for  the  fracture  was  so 
near  the  shoulder,  that  any  inflammation  might 
quickly  spread  to  a  vital  part. 


"  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  leave  you, 
St.  Clair,"  said  Captain  Seymour,  going  to  him 
as  soon  as  the  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
own  departure,  and  sitting  down  by  his  bed, — 
the  surgeon  having  insisted  on  his  remaining 
there. 

*'  Leave  me.  Captain  Seymour !  you  don't 
suppose  I  shall  remain  behind." 

"  Hasn't  the  surgeon  told  you  that  it  is  as 
much  as  your  life  is  worth  to  attempt  to  go  ?" 

"  No ;  and  I  cannot  stay.  Sir — it  is  impos- 
sible." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  can,  and  must.  Re- 
member I  am  still  your  commander,  and  you 
must   not   mutiny — "    and   he  smiled  kindly, 
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though  his  heart  was  heavy  for  him.  "  You 
will  have  something  perhaps  for  me  to  take  to 
England,"  he  added,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
sorrowful  silence. 

"  A  few^  lines,  Sir,  I  will  trouhle  you  with,  if 
I  am  able  to  write  them.  If  not,  if  you  would 
have  the  kindness  to  write  a  note  and  put  it  in 
the  post  as  soon  as  you  reach  England,  I  should 
feel  very  grateful ;  to  Mr.  Bruce — Norman 
Bruce,  Mount  Street." 

"  That  young  shipmate  of  yours,  that  I  have 
heard  you  speak  of?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  to  no  one  else  ?" 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  Miss  Sydney  ;  but  he 
will  send  it  her,  if  you  will  enclose  it  with  his 
note." 

"  Is  he  Miss  Sydney's  confidential  friend,  as 
Donna  Mercedes  is  yours  ?  If  so,  and  either  of 
you  marry  the  right  person  at  last,  it  will  be  a 
marvel  I  think.  You  have  good  reason  I  hope 
to  place  as  much  reliance  on  him,  as  you  do  on 
yourself;  for  reaQy  you  seem  to  me  to  be  play- 
ing at  hazard  on  all  sides." 

"  I    have   good    reason    to    confide    in   him, 
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Captain  Seymour ;  he  is  the  very  soul  of 
honour." 

"  You  are  young,  St.  Clair ;  you  have  loved 
early,  and  successfully  ;  that  is  not  a  school  for 
much  experience ;  and  yet  I  hope  you  may 
never  have  to  learn  in  a  bitterer  one.  In  your 
case  1  trust  all  will  go  well ;  but  yours  is  not  a 
course  that  could  be  often  pursued  with  im- 
punity." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Sir.  Yet  it  is  not  the  con- 
fiding, surely,  that  is  wrong ;  it  is  the  not  taking 
sufficient  care  in  whom  we  confide.  To  trust 
no  one  !    As  well  live  in  a  howling  wilderness ! 

"  '  Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived. 

And  mourn  that  trust  and  that  deceiving; 

Than  doubt  one  heart,  that  if  believed. 

Had  blessed  one's  life  with  such  believing.' " 

"  Well !  you're  quite  right ;  and  happy  the 
heart  that  feels  as  yours  does  ! — that  judging 
from  itself  can  believe  in  the  truth,  and  worth 
of  others." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  touched  by  his  kind  expressions ; 
"  but  I  should  hardly  dare  trust  even  as  I  do, 
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if  it  were  not  that  I  pray  to  be  shown  my  way 
in  all  things.  Of  the  Almighty  God,  we  may 
at  least  say  confidently  :  '  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
trusted  ;'  and  He  promises  to  direct  those  who 
pray  to  Him  in  the  paths  of  wisdom,  as  well 
as  of  simplicity." 

"  Yes,  walking  by  that  light,  and  guided  by 
that  hand,  you'll  not  go  far  astray ;  I  believe 
you  there,  St.  Clair.  But  you  must  not  falk 
any  more  now — only,  are  you  sure  there  is 
nothino:  more  that  I  can  do  for  vou  in  Eng:- 
land  r 

"  Nothing,  thank  you. — Yes,  one  little  thing, 
if  you  go  to  London,  and  would  not  mind.  I 
promised  that  brave  old  seaman  who  was  washed 
out  of  the  cabin, — poor  Lawrence,  that  if  I  sur- 
vived I  would  look  to  an  orphan  grandson  of 
his.  You  w^ould  much  oblige  me  if  you  would 
take  down  his  direction" —  and  he  gave  it  to 
Captain  Seymour — "  and  enclose  it  to  Bruce, 
and  ask  him  to  see  after  the  boy  for  me  ;  and 
if  you  would  not  mind  the  trouble,  and  would 
take  that  money  on  the  table  there,  and  give  it 
him  for  the  lad,  I  should  be  much  obliged." 

"  I'll  do  so  gladly. — I  suppose  it  is  what 
remains    after  your  *  bribing   off,'   young   Bat- 
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tersby.  You'll  never  get  very  rich,  if  you  keep 
such  a  goodly  set  of  pensioners." 

"  I  did  not  give  Battersby  the  money,  Sir ;  I 
only  lent  it  him  ;  I  thought  it  better  he  should 
pay  his  own  debts,  particularly  such  debts;  it 
might  make  him  more  careful  for  the  future. 
The  other  is  but  a  trifle  ;  '  seed  corn,'  as  that 
good  man,  Scott,  used  to  call'  it." 

"  And  the  harvest  ?" 

"  Such  as  we  are  sure  of,  whenever  from  love 
to  God,  we  love  and  serve  His  people:  the 
'  Blessing  which  maketh  rich,'  and  to  which  '  no 
sorrow'  is  added." 

"  Well !  you  are  a  happy  fellow,  for  all  your 
broken  arm,  and  disappointment  now." 

"  Yes ;— but— " 

"  Ah !  I  can  enter  into  that  '  but'  !  But  you 
must  not  talk  more  now.  I'll  see  you  again 
before  I  start.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
keep  up  your  spirits." 


When  the  door  closed,  and  he  was  again 
alone,  Mr.  St.  Clair  felt  desolate,  and  weary- 
hearted. 

"  This  hour  that  I  have  looked  to  so  much," 
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he  exclaimed,  "  is  come,  but  not  for  me.  Well ! 
I  must  rest  on  God's  love,  and  wait  His  good — 
His  ever  best  time,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
my  wishes?" 

So  *'  rolling  his  care  upon  God,"  his  mind 
became  tranquil ;  and  he  felt  grateful  that  he 
could  at  least  communicate  with  Mary;  and 
perhaps  soon  hear  from  her. 

It  was  but  a  few  pencilled  lines  that  he  could 
trace  at  that  moment  to  her;  but  he  had 
written  volumes  before. 

As  he  w^as  writing,  Captain  Seymour  came 
in  again  hurriedly ;  saying  that  the  wind  being 
favourable,  the  Captain  wished  to  set  sail  again 
without  delay,  so  that  they  must  instantly  go 
down  to  the  port. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  gave  him  the  letter,  with  one 
to  his  mother,  also  previously  wTitten,  and 
Captain  Seymour  promised  to  enclose  them 
both  to  Mr.  Bruce,  with  a  note  from  himself. 

"  Don't  make  too  much  of  my  illness,  my 
dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair.  "  A  few  days' 
rest  will,  I  trust,  set  me  at  least  where  I  was 
before ;  and  by  the  very  first  vessel  I  shall  hope 
to  follow  you." 
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It  was  a  lovely  evening  ;  at  that  mellowed 
season  of  the  year,  when  autumn  is  falling  off 
to  winter.  The  sky  was  clear,  all  but  a  few 
amber- coloured  clouds,  from  between  which, 
the  sun  sent  forth  floods  of  golden  light  on  sea, 
and  sky,  and  earth.  The  gardens  of  the 
chateau  lay  beneath  Mr.  St.  Clair's  window, 
bright  with  their  many-coloured  leaves;  and 
through  his  open  casement  the  lingering  fra- 
grance of  jessamines,  and  other  exquisite 
flowers  came  into  the  room,  filling  it  with 
delightful  perfume. 

He  inhaled  the  air  with  delight ;  for  it  was 
so  "  exquisitely  mild,  that  even  the  very  breath 
became  an  act  of  will,  and  sense,  and  pleasure." 
It  cooled  his  fevered  frame,  and  seemed  to 
soothe  even  his  tried,  and  agitated  spirit. 
With  unconscious  pleasure,  he  listened  to  the 
lulling  surge  of  the  restless  waters,  as  they 
gently  swelled  in  long  waves — diminishing  in 
the  distance  into  rippling  lines  of  light,  till  they 
joined  at  length  the  hazy  horizon ;  and  he 
watched  to  see  the  vessel  work  her  way  out 
of  the  bay.  At  length,  emerging  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  bosom  of  the  trees,  forth  it  came ; 
every  sail  set  to   catch    the   light  breeze  that 
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swelled  the  canvas.  The  setting  sun  had 
nearly  touched  the  ocean's  rim — which  rose  as  a 
hill  of  light  to  meet  it — as  she  wore  to  clear 
the  bay,  her  arching  sails  reflecting  back  the 
crimson  glow;  till  gradually,  the  cold  shadow 
of  the  earth  stole  up  her  side,  creeping  stealthily 
from  yard  to  yard,  from  sail  to  sail.  The  last 
ray  seemed  to  linger  a  moment  on  the  top- 
gallant sail,  as  if  loath  to  depart ;  then,  flashing 
on  the  red  pennant  that  floated  on  the  breeze — 
making  it  for  a  moment  a  wavy  line  of  fire — 
was  gone  ! — and  the  grey  vessel  glided  on  the 
waters,  the  pallid  ghost  of  the  glorious  thing  it 
had  so  lately  been. 

Mr.  St,  Clair  watched  her  lessening  on  the 
sight,  as  she  stood  out  to  sea,  till  the  darkness 
had  quite  enshrouded  her ;  when  a  pang  of 
desolation  struck  again  through  his  heart.  But 
the  good  old  Marquis  soon  came ;  and  stayed 
with  him,  till  his  spirits  were  somewhat  cheered, 
— talking  to  him  wnth  kindly  wile  of  anything 
hut  the  departure  of  his  friends.  Then  came 
the  night — the  solemn  night ! 

"  The  tranquil  night,  with  all  its  blessedness  ; 
Its  calm  reposing  sleep, — its  waking  thankfulness." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

How  much,  by  the  way,  accomplishments  of  various 
kinds  would  come  in  to  help  men  to  get  rid  of  over- 
riding, small  cares  and  petty  anxieties.  These  accom- 
plishments mostly  appeal  to  another  world  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  than  those  in  which  the  little  troubles  were 
bred.  The  studious,  the  busy,  and  the  sorrowful  might 
find  in  art,  a  change  of  thoughts  which  nothing  else — 
at  least  of  worldly  things — could  give  them. — com- 
panions   OF   MY    solitude. 

He  thought  there  was  a  closer  affinity  between  high 
breeding,  and  elevated  sentiment  than  most  men  ima- 
gine.  BISHOP  SANDFORD. 

This  characteristic  politeness  of  the  Portuguese  does 
not 

"  Only  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  path,  and  charm  the  way," 

but  the  kindliness  of  heart  from  which  it  flows,  extends 
to  all  classes,  and  affects  all   relations.      An   English 
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gentleman,  unprovided  with  money  at  the  moment, 
sends  a  beggar  to  the  devil ;  the  Sovereign  of  Portu- 
gal calls  him  his  brother,  and  regrets  that  he  has 
nothing  to  offer  him.  Such  details  may  appear  trivial, 
but  are  really  important,  because  these  gentle  and  con- 
siderate manners  have  promoted  a  kindly  feeling  in  the 
people  towards  their  superiors,  and  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  mitigate  the  bitter  sense  of  actual  privations. — 

"  PORTUGAL    AND    GALICIA,**    BY    LORD    CARNARVON. 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
St.  Clair  felt  much  refreshed.  He  looked  out 
again  from  his  casement.  It  was  early,  and  the 
cold,  green-tinted  sky  was  perfectly  cloudless ; 
while  the  spectral  crescent  of  the  waning  moon 
still  struggled  to  maintain  her  dying  empire 
against  the  fast  coming  light  of  her  powerful 
rival.  Soon  she  was  but  as  a  vaporous  cloud  ; 
and  a  rosy  tint  flushed  the  western  sky  and 
ocean,  mingled  as  they  were  in  one  by  the  soft 
mist  which  hovered  over  the  horizon.  He 
watched  the  many  changeful  colourings,  with 
quiet  excitement,  soothing  to  his  spirits  ;  and 
he  felt  calm,  and  willing  that  God  should  rule 
in  all  things. 


For  some  days  he  had  to  remain  in  his  own 
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room ;  and  his  spirits  would  perhaps  have 
flagged,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unceasing 
kindness  and  attention  of  his  hosts.  One  of 
the  young  Spaniards  would  come  and  paint  in 
his  room ;  another  beguile  the  time  with  his 
guitar  ;  singing  an  endless  number  of  the  now' 
light,  now  pensive  airs  of  his  native  land. 
Sometimes  all  of  them  would  sing  together 
en  choeur — that  most  thrilling  and  subduing 
of  all  styles  of  music — especially  from  men's 
voices ;  the  old  Marquis  sometimes  aiding  with 
his  deep  sonorous  tones,  in  giving  full  power 
and  weight  to  the  bass ;  while,  when  it  was 
warm  enough  for  the  casement  to  be  opened, 
Donna  Mercedes  would  sometimes  lean  out  from 
the  window  of  the  drawing-room  beneath,  and 
join  her  clear,  silvery  notes  to  tlie  voices  of  the 
others ;  the  sounds,  coming  from  another  di- 
rection, and  aided  by  the  effect  of  distance, 
making  it  seem  as  if  some  angel,  "  pausing 
from  its  work  of  love,"  were  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  join  the  harmonies  of  earth. 

These  were  moments  of  intense  enjoyment  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  whose  love  of  music  was  as  a  pas- 
sion ;  yet  who  never  dared  let  his  own  voice  join  in 
the  concert.     He  had  been  brought  up — as  most 
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Englishmen  were  in  those  days,  and  most  un- 
fortunately still  are — without  any  of  those  accom- 
plishments, which  not  only  fill  the  lighter  moments 
with  pleasant  and  refining  occupation,  but  which 
add  so  infinitely  to  the  gratification  of  others. 
Having  hitherto  lived  only  with  Englishmen,  he 
had  not  felt  the  want  of  them;  and  had  re- 
mained in  contented  idleness  when  the  time  of 
exercise  being  passed,  the  claims  of  society 
prevented  his  burying  himself  in  a  book.  But 
now  that  he  saw  the  young  men  about  him  so 
full  of  resource  and  occupation  at  home,  though 
active  and  full  of  life  in  all  their  pursuits  when 
abroad,  he  sighed  at  his  o\vn  deficiencies  ;  and 
lamented  that  his  countrymen,  though  foremost 
in  the  fight,  brave,  courageous,  and  enduring, — 
should  yet,  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of 
their  homes,  bring  in  general  so  little  either  to 
edify  or  to  delight. 

He  was  expressing  his  regrets  on  this  subject 
one  day  to  the  Marquis,  when  the  latter  said  : 

"You  are  greatly  covetous,  my  friend,  for 
your  country ;  but  ours  has  many  faults  too — 
more  than  you  see.  Your  nation  is  made  for 
great  works,  and  she  does  them.  Providence 
gives  her  to  sail  about,  to  spread  her  arms  and 

VOL.    n.  H 
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her  empire  all  over  the  world;  and  though  we 
other  nations  do  not  always  think  she  does 
right,  yet  we  all  see  that  when  she  has  done  her 
wrong  thing,  and  got  possession  of  what  she 
wants,  she  often  makes  it  better  than  she  found 
it.  The  countries  trust  her,  if  they  do  not  love 
her,  and  that  is  great  praise. 

"  You  seem  to  like  our  nation,  Sir." 
"  I  have  been  much  in  England,  and  should 
like  it — and  among  your  people  too — for  you 
know  my  own  sweet  wife  ;  she  was  of  your 
country,  Mr.  St.  Clair — of  Scotland ;  and  I  have 
watched  both  countries  very  much.  Yours  is 
more  like  the  minds  of  the  continent — more  for 
philosophy,  and  thought,  and  analysis  than 
England  is.  The  Englishman  knows  much, 
very  much,  of  the  *  things  which  be,'  which  we 
can  see  and  hear ;  but  they  do  not  go  enough 
into  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  thoughts, 
and  feelings.  They  like  to  know,  and  such 
things  can  scarce  be  known,  but  more  felt,  and 
thought  about.  They  stretch  not  out  enough 
into  those  regions,  where  bright  tho;ights  do 
rise — those  boundless  fields  which  it  is  fine  to 
traverse,  and  charming  to  pluck  the  flowers  we 
had  not  found   before.     When  I  talk  with  a 
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clever   Englishman,    I    always    add    something 
to  my  poor  little  stock  of  knowledge ;  but  when 
with  others,  especially  the  Germ^an,  then  it  is  a 
charm  of  thought  that  sets  me  in  a  new  world ; 
always  some  new'idea  that  leads  on  to  others, 
and  to  others.     Tis  like  coming  to  your  rose- 
tree,  and  always  finding  some  fresh  bud." 
"  I  wish  it  were  so  in  all  societies." 
"Well,    as    I    said   before,    you    are   greatly 
covetous — and  you  are  right  to  be  so — for  your 
country ;   and  I  think  your  people,   too   much 
neglect    those   things  which  give   pleasure    in 
society,  chiefly  pleasure  of  family.       They  are 
beautiful  gifts,  and  I  think  where  they  can  be 
got,  ever    so  little,    they  should  be  got.     But 
granite,  though  it  will  not   polish  so    well  as 
marble,  yet  will  it  wear  longer,  and  endure  more 
hard  work ;  and  for  some  purpose  the  good  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  set  the  Englishman  to  be 
the  '  hammer  of  the  nations.'     Now  if  the  charm 
of  accomplishment  and  internal  society  was  so 
strong,  your  young  men  would  never  bear  to 
be  away  as  they  are  ;  and  so  it  is  without  doubt 
best,  that  home  should  not  have  such  terrible 
charm  for    their  active,   enterprising  spirits  as 
would  break  the  heart  to  leave." 

H  2 
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"  But  yet,  dear  Sir,  the  English  are  reckoned 
a  more  home-staying,  and  home- loving  people 
than  any  in  the  world." 

"  I  would,  from  the  great  deal  I  have  seen  of 
them,  call  them  rather  /iowse-staying,  house- 
loving  people.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  not 
great,  real  love  in  their  nature, — and  some  do 
show  it  beautifully  ;  but  in  general  they  keep  it 
very  much  to  themselves,  so  that  it  does  not 
much  profit  others;  and  there  is,  among  the 
men  especially,  too  little  of  thought  for  the 
pleasure  of  those  they  love.  The  father  will 
work,  if  need  be,  for  his  children  and  his  wife, 
very  hard;  and  will  yet  perhaps  come  to  his 
home,  and  speak  so  rough  and  cross,  that  all 
the  poor  children,  and  the  wife  are  frightened, 
and  not  happy ;  and  then  the  young  son,  as 
soon  as  he  can  get  away,  he  is  glad  to  do  so ; 
while  the  girls  they  must  stay,  unless  they 
marry ;  and  the  poor  woman  must,  till  she  die. 
And  yet  the  poor  man,  it  may  be,  will  do  his 
hard  work  for  love  of  them ;  but  has  not  that 
internal  fine  feeling,  which  will  make  him  see 
that  the  kind  word,  and  the  sympathy  which 
enters  into  their  little  concerns,  and  the  thought 
for  their  little  pleasures,  will  make  a  joyful  and 
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sunny  home,  more  than  all  the  great  riches  he 
can  bring." 

"  Nothing  more  true !"  sighed  Mr.  St.  Clair ; 
as  his  mind  reverted  painfully  to  the  corroboration 
which  General  Sydney's  tormenting  irritability, 
and  yet  devoted  love  to  his  daughter,  brought  to 
what  the  Marquis  was  saving. 

"  Then  in  cases,"  pursued  the  latter,  "  where 
men  of  great  rank,  and  property,  do  not  need  what 
you  call  *  professions '  to  gain  their  money,  it  is 
not  much  better.  There  is  too  often  too  great 
indifference,  and  the  never  studying  to  think  what 
conversations  and  amusements  may  be  pleasant 
to  their  wife  and  children ;  but,  if  in  the  country, 
they  will  talk  to  some  man-friend,  either  about 
their  never -to-end  politics,  or  about  their  fat  cattle, 
which  make  one  sick  to  think  of,  or  their  good 
day's  shooting  or  hunting  ;  or  else  go  fast  asleep ; 
and  then  there  must  be  only  whisper,  whisper  all 
the  evening  for  fear  the  poor  man's  dreams  should 
be  disturbed ;  and  so  it  is  dull,  and  the  young 
sons — besides  that  they  learn  to  do  the  same — 
go  off  to  visit  other  places;  and  the  girls — as 
as  I  said  before — do  stay  and  whisper  till,  if  they 
can,  they  marry,  and  the  poor  wife  till  she  die." 

"  You  draw  a  doleful  picture  of  our  country  life, 
my  dear  Sir." 
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"  Very  ! — but  true,  in  too  many  cases,  though 
not  of  course  in  all.  But  I  fear  I  shaU  not  please 
you  better  if  I  travel  with  you  in  the  season  to 
your  great,  rich  capital,  full  of  smoke !  There, 
your  men  who  have  no  professions — for  I  will  not 
attack  your  ladies — are  for  the  most  part  at  their 
clubs,  away  from  their  famihes,  or  dangling  about 
in  fashionable  idling-places,  all  the  day ;  and  in  the 
evening  they  shut  up  themselves,  at  the  time  of 
day,  when  the  air  gets  cool  and  charming  for  the 
ride,  or  drive — in  rooms  so  hot  you  die  almost — 
to  eat  a  fortune  of  heavy  meats  and  dear  wines. 
Then  you  go  forth  at  midnight,  to  rooms  too 
small,  and  company  too  great,  so  that  you  are 
squeezed  to  death,  or  else  must  pant  out  on  the 
staircase  for  your  life ;  and  aU  with  so  grave 
faces !  some  talking,  some  not  talking ;  some 
standing,  very  tired  ;  some  running,  or  rather 
walking  with  sober  melancholy,  over  each  other 
in  dances ;  —  the  old  women  —  victims  —  though 
by  their  own  choice  for  the  most  part — sitting 
nodding  to  death  on  their  chairs,  till  the  sun  is 
ready  to  get  up ;  when,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  they  all  go  away,  and  lie  down  to  their 
rest ! — And  this — night  after  night — night  after 
night !  Or  else  if  there  is  some  days,  no  one 
for  you  so  dissipatedly  '  at  home,'  again  you  go, 
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shut  up  yourselves  in  your  own  houses,  while 
the  father  dreams  again,  and  the  mother  and  the 
children  whisper  again — if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
aU  dream  together  from  very  much  fatigue  of 
other  nights.  Such  are  yoiu-  *  tristes  plaisirs,' 
as  they  have  not  ill  been  called." 

"  I  have  not  seen  much  of  this  kind  of  life  in 
England,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  "  I  have  always 
been  at  tea,  or  in  happiest  society.  But  I  know 
it  is  the  case,  and  have  often  wondered — having 
heard  people  so  constantly  complain  of  it — 
that  nothing  better  has  yet  been  devised.  How 
are  those  things  managed  here,  Sir,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent?" 

"  We  are  more  social,  a  great  deal,  than  you  in 
England ;  but  w^e  do  not  like  to  go,  like  one  great 
flock  of  sheep,  all  crowding  to  the  same  place  ; 
neither  do  we  like  to  fly,  and  flutter  about  all  the 
night,  like  the  bats,  and  the  owls.  Our  houses 
in  the  towns  are  generally  open  of  an  evening  for 
our  friends  to  come  if  they  are  so  minded;  and 
then  there  is  no  form,  and  scarcely  any  expense ; 
we  have  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  cheerfulness, 
and  sometimes  our  little  *  jeux  de  societe,'  if  wanted 
to  quicken  the  wits  and  spirits ;  while  in  another 
part  you  can  talk  as  grave  and  quiet  as  you  like. 
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Then  our  dinner  hour  is  earlier,  and  so,  soon  in 
the  evening,  all  are  away." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  do  the 
same ;  for  after  all  it  is  pleasant  and  cheerful 
sometimes  to  meet,  and  see  one  another." 

"It  would  not  do — it  would  not  do — conversa- 
tion is  not  the  talent  of  your  country.  T  do  not 
say  it  might  not  be  very  greatly,  if  it  was  cultivated, 
because  I  have  known  some  who  being  without 
your  mauvaise, '  mauvaise  hontej'  have  been  charm- 
ing in  society.  But  your  men  are  full  of  shyness ; 
and  think  they  are  surrounded  by  enemies,  I 
suppose,  instead  of  friends ;  and  at  first  they  dare 
not  speak,  till  at  last,  it  seems  really  that  they 
cannot;  and  what  they  have  of  intellect,  and  sense — 
which  is  often  perhaps  a  great  deal — lies  all  packed 
together  close  in  their  hands  so  that  one  cannot 
get  at  it.  I  remember  hearing  one  of  your  country- 
women say,  that  '  society  was  a  hill  of  difficulty  to 
English  people,  which  they  had  to  climb  with  hands 
and  feet ;'  meaning,  pleasantly,  that  they  could  not 
get  on  without  the  cards  for  their  hands,  or  the 
dancing  for  their  feet.    I  remember  the  very  clever 

Lady  D ,  who  knew  all  the  talents  in  London, 

saying  that  she  had  tried  the  asking  a  few  pleasant 
people  in  the  'season,'  (most  unseasonable  'season' 
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I  always  thought  for  being  shut  up  in  a  hot, 
smoky,  dusty  town, — the  country  all  around  being 
one  paradise  of  sweets!)  to  a  plain  dinner,  but  that 
they  would  never  come  the  second  time ;  they  cared 
nothing  for  '  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of 
soul,'  unless  there  was  also  the  turbot  and  the 
champagne  !     What  can  you  do  ?" 

"  It  seems  indeed  a  hopeless  case.  Yet  being 
here  in  your  family,  does  make  me  wish  very  much 
that  society  with  us,  and  our  homes  too, — which 
should  be  the  quintessence  of  perfect  society — were 
more  like  it.  Yet  your  sons  are  forced  to  leave 
you  too." 

"  Yes ;  the  one  is  in  the  army,  and  the  other 
in  the  government ;  but  the  eldest,  who  w^as  in  the 
diplomacy  with  me,  does  always  now  live  with  me. 
But  the  others  never  willingly  go  away,  and  when 
they  get  their  leaves,  they  come  straight  here  again, 
like  the  iambs  to  their  mothers.  Ah  !  w^hen  their 
own  dear  mother  was  alive,  it  was  worst  of  all  for 
them  to  go;  she  made  the  home  so  sweet  to  them." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it !  I  remember  a  young 
Spaniard  saying  to  me  once :  '  Chez  nous,  ce 
n'est  pas  I'amour  qu'on  a  pour  sa  mere,  c'est  de 
ridolatrie !'  and  since  1  have  seen  your  home,  and 
your  sons,  I  can  perfectly  understand  the  existence 
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of  such  feelings."     And  he  sighed  at  thinking  how 
different  his  own  had  once  been. 

"  There  was  yet  one  thing,"  continued  the 
Marquis,  "  that  struck  me  more  than  all,  when  I 
was  so  much  in  London  ;  and  that  was,  that  in 
many  families — not  certainly  in  all,  but  in  many — 
the  sons  were  not  regarded,  as  it  should  seem,  as  a 
real  part  of  the  family ;  and  though  the  house 
might  be  large  enough  for  all,  yet  the  sons  did  not 
live  there,  but  had  a  lodging  of  their  ow^n  ;  living 
quite  apart,  except  when  they  chose  to  visit  at  their 
parents'  house.  I  shall  never  forget  the  surprise 
that  struck  me,  when  first  I  found  that  to  exist ! 
I  could  not  beHeve  any  of  my  senses  !  What ! 
for  the  child  to  go  and  live  by  himself,  and  the 
father's  house  close  by  !  Ah  !  I  could  not  wonder 
when  I  saw  how  little  of  love  there  was !  though 
indeed  it  was  that  want  of  love  which  made  it  so 
at  first.  And  it  throws  the  young  son  too  into  so 
many,  great  temptations,  with  no  home  in  which 
to  feel  at  home,  no  union  of  heart  with  the  parents 
who  could  so  like  to  have  him  away  from  them. 
How  could  he  come  to  them  with  his  thoughts, 
and  feehngs,  and  wishes — and  live  in  that  sweet 
interchange  of  affection,  and  confidence,  which  is 
so  beautiful  and  so  improving  ?     No  !  as  I  said, 
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there  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  real  regard 
and  affection  between  the  members  of  a  family, 
but  there  is  very  little  in  general — with  the  father 
particularly—  of  that  soul-felt  union,  that  li\dng 
charm  of  heart  and  heart  together,  which  is  next 
to  God's  heaven  !  Oh !  I  have  no  joy  so  great  as 
to  have  my  dear  sons  around  me !  And  even  if  they 
should  marr}',  they  shall  live  with  me  in  my 
chateau  here,  with  their  wives  and  young  children, 
to  put  the  new  life  into  me.  No  need  of  fresh 
homes  when  they  have  mine,  if  their  duties  do  not 
take  them  away  from  me.  I  love  to  hear  their 
cheerful  voices  on  the  air,  and  to  see  them  at  my 
table,  and  in  my  gardens  ; — and  to  know  that  they 
have  so  great  a  love  for  the  old  father."  And  a 
tear  of  tenderness  trembled  in  the  old  man's  eye, 
as  he  spoke.  "  You  think  me  foolish,  and  weak 
maybe,  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  but  one  of  your  own  poets 
you  know,  has  called  domestic  happiness  :  the 

"  *  All  of  Heaven  that  did  survive  the  fall  / 

and  truly  it  is  a  beautiful  fragrance  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  left  still  in  this  so  fallen  world  ! — Yes  !  I 
love  to  live  in  quiet  with  my  children,  in  my  own 
home — if  indeed  quiet  and  home  will  stay  by  me 
in  these  troublous  times  for  my  country." 
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"  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  disaster  for  you, 
dear  Sir ;  but  if  it  were  to  come,  you  would  seek 
refuge  in  England,  would  you  not  ?" 

*'  Yes  !  that  generous  country  has  always  opened 
wide  her  arms  for  the  unfortunate.  She  can  afford 
to  do  so.  Strong  in  her  good  laws,  she  need  have 
no  fears  from  others  seeking  shelter  in  her  state. 
But  we,  with  our  despotisms,  and  our  bad  govern- 
ments,— a  breath  might  shake  us  down !  Your 
only  danger  (and  the  greatest  indeed  !)  will  be,  if 
you  depart  from  your  God,  and  so  make  Him 
depart  from  you." 

"  I  trust  that  will  never  be !  Why  should  you 
fear  it,  Sir?" 

"  I  think  I  see  a  working  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
a  sitting  loose  by  your  God,  in  many  of  your  acts ; 
and  I  would  wish  you  to  value  the  good  things 
you  have,  and  be  thankful  for  them.  Though  I 
have  said  something  of  what  I  cannot  like  in  your 
great  country — in  your  home  polity,  so  to  speak — 
that  you  do  not  always  give  those  sympathising 
personal  attentions  which  bind  the  heart,  and 
gladden  the  path  of  life, — yet  when  your  gene- 
rosity and  munificence  is  called  for,  you  are  ever 
ready ;  and  though  still  nominally  of  the  Romish 
Church  myself,  I  cannot  but  admire  you — your 
land  specially,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  for  the  great  reve- 
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rence  you  have  for  God's  Holy  Sabbath.  I  can 
never  forget  how  much  I  was  struck  with  that, 
when,  with  my  dear  wife,  I  first  went  to  Scotland ; 
and  now,  my  child,  she  keeps  her  mother's  ways  in 
that,  and  I  myself  like  them  best ;  and  our  quiet 
Sabbaths  are  healing  to  my  heart.  Then  I  admire 
the  principles  of  truth  which  you  hold  in  public 
reverence  above  all  other  lands,  excepting  indeed 
this — for  all  men  know  that  a  Spaniard's  word  is 
first,  and  then  his  life  !  And  so  it  is  with  other 
moralities  ;  for  though  there  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
generality  of  your  men,  but  little,  very  little  of 
high,  noble  purity  of  feeling  or  principle,  yet  are 
those  things  not  openly  set  aside,  as  too  much, 
often  with  us,  and  with  some  other  countries,  in 
our  customs.  So,  as  a  nation,  you  stand  before 
all  others.  Look  what  confusion  is  abroad, — 
w^hile  you  stand  so  firm  !  It  may  be,  as  my  dear 
wife  used  to  tell  me,  your  religion,  and  if  so,  you 
should  hold  it  faster  than  you  seem  inclined  «to  do 
by  your  public  acts,  and  private  feelings.  But, 
whatever  it  is,  it  seems  to  have  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  it." 

"  I  trust  it  has,  Sir,  and  wish  it  may  get  more 
worthy  of  it  every  day.  But,  if  you  will  not  think 
it  a  liberty,  may  I  ask  if, — as  I  rather  gather  from 
what  you  say — you,    as   a   Roman    Catholic  can 
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possibly  disapprove  of  our  late  act  of  emancipation 
to  those  of  that  communion  ?" 

"  I  do — greatly  ;  it  is  an  offence,  in  my  opinion, 
against  both  principle  and  policy.  I  would  do 
nothing  to  oppress,  nothing  to  coerce  the  opinions 
of  any  man  in  religion  ;  and  think  you  quite  right 
so  far  as  that  you  took  off  from  them  aU  particular 
restraints  as  private  men.  All  should  have  their 
freedom  of  action  and  worship,  be  it  the  Jew,  the 
Mohammedan,  the  Hindoo,  or  the  poor  savage 
who  has  for  his  fetish  a  dried  grasshopper  in  a 
calabash !  But  for  a  nation  to  admit  into  its 
government  those  whom  it  has  publicly  and 
solemnly  declared  to  hold  doctrines  in  opposition 
to  the  w^ord  of  God  on  many  vital  points,  that  I 
do  call,  a  great  infidelity, — a  great  setting  at 
nought  of  that  word  of  God." 

"  It  has  always  seemed  so,  I  confess,  to  me ; 
though  I  should  hardly  have  expected  you  would 
have  thought  so." 

"  It  is  no  question  here,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  of  which 
religion  is  in  the  right ;  the  rule  I  have  mentioned 
applies  to  all  who  have  the  word  of  God  ;  if  others 
sin  against  that  in  their  principles,  according  to 
your  thoughts,  set  them  not  up  as  mlers  of  your 
people,  or  you  show  that  you  give  but  light  heed, 
and  little  glory  to  that  word." 
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"  A  great  feeling  you  know,  Sir,  in  our  country 
is,  that  all  who  pay  taxes  should  have  a  voice  as 
to  the  levying  them." 

*'  Ah  1  there  you  are  !  with  your  English  cry  of 
'  naoney'  getting  better  of  all  things  !  the  '  Golden 
Calf,'  which  did  cause  all  the  'Commandments' 
of  God  to  be  broken  I  Forgive  me,  my  good 
fnend,  but  it  is  too  much  so  with  your  nation. 
Those  of  other  creeds  might  well  be  content  wdth 
the  great  blessings  of  liberty  and  security  in  your 
country,  and  not  care  for  putting  in  their  word  for 
the  taxing  of  it.  And  let  not  one  w^hose  spiritual 
faith  is  opposed  to  w^hat  you  feel  is  the  truth,  have 
a  voice  as  to  your  church,  your  education,  and  such 
things ; — I  cannot  think  it  right.  Then  I  said  also, 
it  was  against  good  policy ;  but  this  applies  only 
to  a  Protestant  country.  Is  it  wise,  do  you  think, 
to  put  any  of  the  power  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  those  w^ho  own  a  much  stronger  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  power  than  they  do  to  their 
own  native  prince  ?  What  would  be  the  case  if 
the  Pope  of  Rome  were  to  send  injunctions  to  all 
Roman  Catholic  voters  to  choose  only  such  and 
such  men ;  or  to  the  members  in  the  houses  to 
vote  in  such  and  such  a  measure,  according  to  his 
will?  Dare  they  disobey?  I  am  Catholic,  and 
I  know,  I  do  not  say  that  with  me  the  injunction 
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would  have  the  weight  it  would  with  others,  be- 
cause my  views — to  make  a   little  confidence  to 
you — arc  too  much  Protestantized  for  me  to  think 
the  Pope  has  the   power  of  pardon,   or  of  con- 
demnation.    But  with  a  real,  true  Catholic,  such 
as  I  once  was — it  must  have  all  weight ;  for  what, 
at  the  solemn  hour  of  our  departure,  could  the 
greatest  of  earthly  things  bring  of  consolation  to 
the  true  son   of  our    Church,  who  saw   himself 
dying  without  the  absolving  pardon  of  that  Church  ? 
Those  things  have  more  reality  with  him,   than 
you  Protestants  seem  to  think.     It  may  be  true, 
or  it  may  be  false,  what  he  believes ;  but  trust 
me,  young  Sir,  the  Catholic  is   not  in  general  so 
utterly   indifferent  to  his  religion  as  the  most  part 
of  you  Protestants   are  to   yours.     He    cares  for 
his  Church,  if  he  does  not  for  his  God;  and  if 
it  is  not  always  a  motive  of  holiness,  or  source  of 
peace  to  him,  it  at  least   holds  him  by  the  strong 
cords   of  fear ;  and    the  power    of  his   priest   is 
great  over  him.     Therefore  again  I  say,  it  is   not 
only  unfaithfulness  to  God  to  give  power  to  those 
whom  you  think  oppose  His  will,  but   a  fearful 
impolicy  to  give  it  to  those  who  have  a  greater 
Master  out  of  the  kingdom  than  they  have  in  it. 
Ah !  you  have  '  sown  the  wind,'  and  may  have  to 
'  reap  the  whirlwind.'  " 
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«  God  forbid !" 

"  Amen ;  for  I  do  love  your  country,  though 
I  have  been  so  bold  as  to  speak  of  some  faults  in 
her,  both  public  and  private  ;  but  you  will  for- 
give me. ' 

"  Indeed,  I  agree  with  you  but  too  much  in 
all  you  have  said ;  and  though  I  see  so  much  to 
admire  in  her,  I  must  confess  I  w^ould  fain  she 
should  improve  not  only  in  principle,  but  also  in 
that  which  makes  society  dehghtful." 

"  You  are  right.  It  is  a  great  obligation  when 
people  help  to  keep  the  cheerful  tone  in  our  mind, 
and  to  chase  the  fret  and  gloom  away  with 
pleasant  looks  and  words,  and  cheerful  accomplish- 
ments, and  we  are  ready  for  any  kindness  tow^ards 
such ;  but  the  empty  head,  or  the  one  full  only  of 
dry,  dull  knowledge,  makes  the  heavy  countenance, 
and  the  heavy  conversation.  I  remember  well  a 
party  of  young  officers,  of  what  you  call  one  of 
your  *  crack'  regiments,  being  asked  at  a  party,  by 
the  lady  of  the  house — as  they  were  newly  come 
into  that  part  of  the  country — whether  they  would 
like  to  be  introduced  to  any  of  the  young  ladies 
there ;  and  the  answ^er  w^as,  '  No ;  for  they  never 
knew  what  to  say  to  them  unless  there  was 
dancing.'  That  I  did  hear  with  my  own  ears ; 
and  I  started  with  astonishment." 

VOL.    IL  I 
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"  Yes  !  I  know  that  is  often  the  case.  But  one 
thing  I  must  say,  my  dear  Sir,  and  that  is,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  fault  is  as  much  in  women  as  in 
men.  If  young  men,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
with  well-informed,  sensible,  agreeable  girls,  they 
would  hear  things  worth  hearing,  and  have  their 
minds  drawn  out  and  cultivated.  I  have  felt  that 
in  my  own  experience.  And  if  men  do,  in  their 
own  families  so  often  as  you  truly  say  they  do, 
only  talk  on  dull  subjects,  or  go  to  sleep,  is  it  all 
their  faults?  Might  not  women  animate  and 
refine  them  a  little  ?     I  really  think  they  might." 

"  My  dear  young  Sir,  I  will  not  undertake  the 
abuse  of  the  ladies  of  your  country.  I  leave  that 
'  civil  war'  to  you,  if  you  hke  it." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  women  had 
proper  respect  for  themselves,  men  would  always 
have  proper  respect  for  them  ;  and  then  they  never 
could  meet  with  rudeness  or  disregard.  I  have 
heard  girls,  and  women  of  all  ages,  so  intensely 
silly  in  what  they  say,  nnd  so  undignified  in  their 
conduct  towards  men,  that  it  has  been  with  diffi- 
culty, that  I  myself  could  answer  them  with 
civihty ;  and  then  it  was  more  out  of  respect  for 
myself,  than  for  them." 

"  I  partly  agree  in  what  you  say ;  but  I  am 
perhaps  a  little  of  the  old  school,  and  would  treat 
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all  women,  present,  or  absent,  with  respect ;  solely 
because  they  were  women.  That  is  part  of  the 
chivalry  which  should  be  in  man's  character ;  and 
which,  he  can  never  part  with,  without  throwing 
down  a  barrier  of  sentiment,  and  high  feeling, 
which  once  destroyed,  will  let  all  other  virtues 
pour  out  of  him,  till  he  is  left  dry,  and  waste. 
Our  mothers — they  are  %vomen  ; — that  should 
sanctify  the  w^hole  of  that  creation  for  us  !  And  do 
you  want  other  reasons  ?  they  are  the  weaker 
kind — therefore  should  be  shrouded  with  the  halo 
of  our  respect.  Treat  a  woman  with  due  rever- 
ence, and  she  will  rise  to  her  proper  place,  and 
respect  herself.  You  think  me  foohsh  I  see — 
quite  the  drivelling  old  pantaloon  !" 

"Indeed  I  do  not  Sir;  far  from  it.  Your 
words  have  opened  to  me  a  new,  and  high  view  of 
the  subject.  The  ordinary  tone  of  feeling  in  the 
present  day  is  certainly  a  very  low  one  in  most 
respects ;  and  you  have  I  think  pointed  out  one 
great,  and  most  influential  cause  of  it." 

"  I    think    so — I  think  so  !     I  would  say   of 

*  respect,'    what    your    great    dramatist    says     of 

*  mercy  :' — it 

"  *  is  twice  blessed  : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.' 

Respect  others,  and  you  will  be  respected  yourself. 

I  2 
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And  now,  as  we  are  talking  of  these  things,  all  in 
a  good  spirit,  I  would,  with  your  permission,  say  a 
little  more  to  you  about  them ;  because,  as  you 
may  some  day  be  father  of  young  sons,  as  fine 
youths  as  yourself,  you  will  do  well  to  watch  from 
the  first,  and  bring  them  up  early  to  the  con- 
siderate, polished,  good  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
I  need  scarcely  indeed  talk  of  this  to  you  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  your  own  manner  is  so  frank,  and  good, 
and  pleasing ;  but  it  may  be  natural  to  you,  and 
you  may  forget  to  see  to  it  in  your  children." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  exceptional  compliment, 
my  dear  Marquis ;  which  is  the  more  pleasant  to 
me,  as,  if  I  am  really  tolerable  in  these  things,  it 
is  wholly  owing  to  her  who  is  so  dear  to  me. 
When  I  first  knew  her,  I  was  like  one  newly 
caught  out  of  the  woods — rough,  unmannered, 
awkward,  shy — " 

"  What  more,  my  dear  Sir  !  you  make  yourself 
out  quite  the  ourang-outang — the  wild  man  of  the 
woods  !  But  that  I  shall  not  credit ;  though  I  do 
think  it  likely  that  the  gentle  hand  of  one  so  sweet 
and  lovely,  has  smoothed  you  down  a  little.  But 
I  speak  in  all  kind  seriousness  of  this ;  because  I 
do  think  your  country  does  not  fully  allow  the 
great  value  of  these  things.  They  call  them  out- 
ward !  but  the  hand  of  the  clock  will  not  move  to 
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tell  the  hour,  if  the  inner  wheel  is  not  there  to  rule 
it ; — and  say  what  they  m,ay,  it  is  generally  the 
want  of  the  good  internal  feeling,  which  makes  the 
want  of  the  good  external  manner.  Who  is  there 
likes  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  nothing  at  all  ? 
Does  it  not  abash,  and  cast  down,  and  wound, 
and  many  times  make  us  angry,  to  be  treated  like 
the  dirt  of  the  ground — taken  no  notice  of — 
pushed  by  as  if  we  were  something  that  ought  not 
to  be  ?  Yet  this  is  common.  When  you  come 
into  a  public  room — even  when  ladies  are  there — 
there  is  your  hat  still  upon  your  head  !  Or  you 
keep  your  chair,  and  seldom  think  to  offer  it  to  a 
lady,  or  an  older  man,  or  be  ready  to  do  any  Httle 
office  for  them.  And  speaking  of  that  reminds 
me  a-propos  of  another  little  scene  I  once  saw 
with  astonishment.  It  was  at  a  morning  visit  I 
paid  one  day  in  your  great  London ;  when  a  lady, 
who  was  also  paying  her  visit ;  rose  to  go.  The 
lady  of  the  house  got  up — it  was  her  sister-in-law 
— and  said  in  a  low  voice  to  her  son — a  young  man 
who  sat  there,  what  you  call  'lounging'  in  his 
chair :  '  Ring  the  bell,  will  you,  for  your  aunt  ?' 
*  Can't  she  ring  it  for  herself?'  was  the  rude  reply. 
I  felt  my  flesh  creep  upon  me !  I  could  have 
taken  that  young  unmannered  fellow  by  the  collar, 
and   shook  him   till  there  was  no  life  left  scarce. 
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But  I  had  to  rush  and  open  the  door,  lest  that 
lady  should  be  left  to  do  that  for  herself  too." 

"  My  dear  Sir,  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
amongst  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

"  My  friend !  the  mother  of  that  young  gentle- 
man, and  the  aunt,  were  among  the  chiefest  of 
your  aristocracy.  Indeed,  I  am  grieved  to  say 
that  it  is  frequently  among  the  very  highest  of 
birth  that  I  have  observed  the  very  lowest  of 
breeding.  They  think,  I  suppose,  that  it  might 
be  quite  too  much  of  the  good  thing,  to  be  high 
born,  and  high  bred  too !  Exceptions  there  are 
indeed  ;  and  one  in  particular  I  would  name,  who 
in  a  work  he  wrote,  did  on  these  subjects  say  what 
his  own  beautiful  mind  and  manners  did  show 
forth  ;  one  whom  I  well  knew,  and  did  much  love 
when  in  England  ;  and  who  with  a  joy  I  cannot 
speak,  I  met  here  most  unexpectedly — in  my  ow^n 
land,  when  he,  three  years  ago,  made  a  journey 
through  these  parts ;  of  which  the  book  I  speak  of 
is  the  account — most  interesting.*  There  was  the 
true  gentleman,  the  perfect  son,  the  perfect 
brother ! — with  the  mind  so  accomplished,  the 
heart  so  refined,  the  feelings  so  tender  !  He  was 
indeed,  of  highest  blood,  and  highest  breeding  too  ! 
with  all  that  inward  beautiful  machinery  which 
*  '^Portugal  and  Galicia,"  by  the  (late)  Lord  Carnarvon. 
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made  the  outward  manner  so  perfect ;  for,  '  there 
is  a  grace  of  manner,'  as  he  in  his  book,  I  re- 
member, says,  '  almost  ahvays  associated  with  a 
grace  of  mind.'  " 

"  And  most  charming  when  it  is  so  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  St.  Clair.  "  But  even  this  your  gifted  friend, 
dear  Sir,  only  says  '  almost  always  associated  ;' 
and  I  have  known  those  whose  outw^ard  manner 
was  but  a  poor  index  to  the  rich  mine  of  excellence 
within." 

"  The  more's  the  pity — the  more's  the  pity ! 
But  mark  you,  my  friend,  I  too,  would  condemn 
no  man  for  mere  w^ant  of  good  manners.  •  It  may 
be  his  misfortune,  that  want  of  grace  and  poHsh ; 
but  the  want  of  attention,  and  civility  is  his  fault. 
If  one,  eager  to  do  the  kind  thing,  rush  across  the 
room  with  his  two  arms,  and  two  legs  hke  the 
four  sails  of  the  windmill — I  could  love  that  man ; 
though,  to  be  sure  one  w^ould  not  say  of  him 
perhaps,  that  '  attitude  was  everything  !'  But  if  I 
see  a  man  disregardful  of  others,  how  can  I  love 
him  ?  A  good  manner  is  certainly  a  great  charm  ; 
but  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  w^hat  the  hovering 
Graces  in  one  of  Carlo  Marratti's  pictures  are  made 
to  say  :  '  Senza  di  noi  ogni  fatica  e  vana  1'  No  ! 
it  is  the  good  inward  will  that  is  the  beautiful  light 
that  will  shine  through  the  roughest  vase." 
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"  Yes !"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  "  but  certainly 
the  polished  vase  will  let  its  brightness  be  seen  far 
more  clearly.  I  remember  a  lady  one  day  exclaim- 
ing :  '  How  delightful  the  manners  of  the  Angels 
will  be  !'  and  curious  as  the  idea  seemed,  it  led  me 
to  think  with  delight  of  the  perfection  there  will  be 
in  those  bright  regions,  in  everything ;  and  beau- 
tiful manners  have  since  then,  partaken  of  an 
almost  angelic  natm-e,  to  my  mind." 

"  That  is  a  high  praise  to  give  them  ;  but  if, 
as  I  said,  they  come  from  the  inner  heart,  not  too 
high  perhaps ;  for  it  is  truly  a  mission  worthy  of 
an  angel  to  study  the  pleasure  of  others — to  try  to 
keep  in  them  the  joyful  frame,  and  to  smoothe  the 
ever-passing — often  sad  and  heavy — moments  of 
their  life.  Show  but  a  little  attention — speak  but 
a  kind  word,  even  to  a  stranger — the  heart  is 
pleased ;  a  little  sunshine  has  gone  over  it,  and 
lifted  perhaps  some  cloud  which  had  lain  heavy 
there  before.  Ah  1  it  is  a  beautiful  work  !  And 
granting  that  it  is  as  some  say  only  on  the  outside 
— though  I  do  not  grant  it — but  suppose  it  so, 
the  outside  is  all  we  can  see — all  that  can  concern 
us  in  others ;  we  do  not  live  in  their  inside ;  and 
he  who  by  his  visible  kindness  and  agreeableness, 
makes  one  mile  of  this  life's  journey  pass  plea- 
santly and  amiably  away,   is  a  great  benefactor; 
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and  if  all  did  so,  then  \Yould  every  mile  be  pleasant, 
and  we  be  almost  in  Heaven  before  we  reached 
that  blessed  place.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me, 
my  young  man  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  Sir,  perfectly ;  I  have  thought  so 
over  and  over  again.  But  in  former  times  I  am 
wrong  to  say,  I  was  so  httle  used  to  considering 
these  things,  that  I  fear  I  am  still  very  often  inat- 
tentive and  neglectful." 

"  No  !  it  was  your  being  so  different — if  I  may 
say  so  without  paining  you  for  your  absent  friends 
— from  the  other  young  men  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  here,  that  made  me  feel  bold  to  speak  to  you 
as  I  have ;  for  one  person  even  may  do  much,  if 
they  see  the  thing  really  in  its  due  importance, 
which  is  great ;  for  in  fact — to  speak  with  all  deep 
reverence — it  does  greatly  promote  the  '  Glory  of 
our  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  this  earth,  peace 
and  good-will  amongst  men.'  The  love  I  bear 
your  country — half  my  own  through  my  dear  wife 
— flows  through  my  heart  in  streams  of  pleasurable 
feeling,  and  affection ;  and  I  do  wish,  so  much ! 
to  make  your  brave  people  see  how-  a  man's  nature 
can  endure  even  the  real  injur}^  better  than  the 
slighting  manner ;  and  how  the  best  deed  is  spoilt 
if  done  in  the  rough  way ;  like  the  bear,  killing 
the  poor  man,  w^hen  he  would  only  kiU  the  fly  on 
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his  cheek.  No !  a  gracious  action,  to  be  truly 
pleasant  to  the  heart,  must  ever  be  graciously  done. 
The  debt  of  gratitude  is  the  heaviest  of  all  burtiiens 
when  we  cannot  like  the  doer  of  the  good  deed ; 
and  to  have  your  life  even  saved,  if  your  feelings 
are  insulted,  is  what  one  can  hardly  say  :  *  I  thank 
you'  for.  You  will  excuse  the  old  man  that  his 
friendship  makes  him  wish  that  you  and  all  your 
dear,  so  brave,  so  generous  countrymen !  should 
show  the  courteous  as  well  as  the  brave  heart ; — 
then  you  would  be  indeed  the  charming,  as  well  as 
the  great,  the  glorious  nation.  I  would  look  down 
upon  no  man  for  want  of  talent — that  is  what  he 
cannot  command — but  every  one  should  be  civil, 
be  it  to  the  king  or  to  the  poor  man.  Every  one 
can  strive  to  cultivate  all  the  blessed  home  aifections 
and  amenities,  and  teach  themselves  the  tender 
feeling  for  others,  and  the  thoughtful  care  for 
their  pleasures  and  comforts ; — therefore  they  are 
not,  in  truth,  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God  if  they 
do  not.  But  now,  my  young  friend,  as  you  have 
so  much  lamented  the  deficiency  in  your  own 
accomplishments,  you  must  profit  by  your  little 
enforced — but  to  us  most  pleasant  sejour  here — 
and  you  must  join  us  in  our  little  music.  My 
sons  would  be  charmed  to  give  you  any  little 
instruction  you  would  like ;  and  my  child,  she  will 
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teach  yoii  many  little  airs  which  you  can  then,  in 
your  turn,  teach  to  your  beautiful  young  wife  at 
home." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  thanked  him ;  but  said  he  feared 
he  had  no  talent,  and  no  voice. 

*'  Ah  !"  replied  his  friend  laughing,  "  there  you 
are  again  !  with  your  "  mauvaise  honte,"  qui  devrait 
avoir  honte  d'etre  si  mauvaise, — keeping  you  from 
using  your  powers  and  gifts — because  you  cannot 
do  perfection  all  at  once.  That  is  it  you  know — 
all  pride  and  vanity — not  a  bit  modesty.  Ah! 
I  know  you  well  you  see  !  But  you  need  not  fear 
here.  We  shall  not  laugh  at  you,  w^hich  you 
English  dread  so  much,  and  which  keeps  you  back 
from  so  much  good  ;  we  shall  say  :  '  Well  done 
for  to-day,  and  to-morrow  will  be  better  still ;'  for 
I  know  you  have  a  voice,  I  have  heard  you  fredon- 
nant  the  little  airs  when  my  sons  have  done  singing 
them ;  otherwise  I  would  not  wish  you  to  try,  for 
that  would  be  only  mortification.  And  you  might 
also  learn  to  play  a  little  the  guitar — Ah !  I  forgot 
your  poor  arm  so  useless  now,  and  painful !"  And 
he  sighed  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  kindly  on  the 
disabled  arm,  and  pale  countenance  of  the  young 
sailor. 

"  Well !"  said  the  latter.  "  I  will  try  and  join 
in  with  my  voice  as  best  1  can." 
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"  Do  SO  ;  my  sons,  they  shall   come  and   help 
assist  you  down  stairs  this  evening." 


True  to  his  word,  the  Marquis  sent  his  sons  up 
in  the  evening  to  assist  Mr.  St.  Clair  down  to  the 
drawing-room.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
Donna  Mercedes  since  their  last  interesting  con- 
versation ;  but  that  v^as  no  time  for  explanations, 
and  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment of  aiding  in  the  general  concert.  One  of 
the  brothers  played  on  the  pianoforte,  another  on 
the  guitar  ;  and  all — with  the  old  Marquis  occa- 
sionally striking  in — poured  forth  their  voices  in 
fullest  volume  in  order  to  give  courage  to  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  faint  attempts ;  while  Donna  Mercedes, 
sitting  on  a  low  couch  near,  often  raised  her 
head  from  her  vv^ork,  as  she  joined  her  thrilling 
voice  to  the  others  ;  her  countenance  varying  with 
every  sentiment  expressed  by  the  words  she  sung ; 
her  wondrous  eyes,  now^  flashing  with  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm,  now  melting  into  the  softest  tender- 
ness, and  now  beaming  with  the  loftiest  emotions. 
To  gaze  upon  her  was  like  looking  upon  some 
beauteous  pageant  where  scene  succeeded  scene  in 
quick  succession.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  too,  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  the  moment  forgot  his  fears, 
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and  let  his  really  fine  voice,  bear  its  full  part 
in  the  concert.  Romance  after  romance  was 
chaunted  forth,  chwur  after  chceur — till  in  a 
perfect  state  of  enthusiasm,  their  voices  waited 
not  for  accompaniment,  but  poured  forth  the 
stream  of  harmony  without  pause  or  stop ;  falling 
from  one  thing  to  another — like  the  successive 
steps  of  a  cascade ;  till,  amused  at  their  own  ex- 
citement, they  ended  in  a  general  chorus  of 
laughter. 

"  Well  done  !  well  done !"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis in  a  perfect  ecstacy ;  "  that  was  delightful ! 
And  ah !  Mr.  St.  Clair,  my  old  ears  listened  for 
the  new  voice  amid  aU  tha|;  crash  and  noise  ;  and 
they  were  quick  enough  to  hear  it  put  in  the  good 
notes.  Oh  !  you  will  soon  learn  our  music ;  and 
then  Fernan  will  teach  you  the  bass,  which  you 
shall  put  to  some  of  my  daughter's  songs." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Throughout  life's  richest  web,  these  tragic  threads 
Weave  their  dark  broideries.     Ah !  thou  shalt  not  find 
One  gentlest  nook  of  mortal  land,  but  there 
The  presence  of  some  great,  and  silent  grief 
Doth  fall  in  saddest  shadow,  o'er  the  light 
Of  natural  joys  and  sunsiiine. 

COPIED    OUT    OF    MERKLAND. 

I  have  a  Comforter  on  high ;  a  Comforter  whose  conso- 
lations are  most  nigh  when  they  are  needed  most,  and  are 
never  breathed  vainly  on  the  heart. 

When  Mr.  St.  Clair  went  down  into  the 
drawing-room  the  next  day,  he  found  Donna 
Mercedes,  who  was  copying  Mary  Sydney's 
picture ;  she  having  asked  him  to  let  her  do 
so,  as  she  thought  it  so  beautiful,  and  her  father 
had  wished  her  to  do  it. 

She  looked  up  and  welcomed  him  as  he  en- 
tered ;  but  then  a  long  silence  ensued. 
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"  T  fear  I  shall  never  do  justice  to  this  counte- 
nance," she  said  at  length  ;  "  and  it  has  for  me 
such  fascination  that  I  can  do  little  but  gaze  upon 
it.  You  must  find  yourself  very  happy  in  being 
so  loved  by  one  like  this,  Mr.  St.  Clair." 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed  happiness !  And  yet  not 
perfect,  Donna  Mercedes,  for  we  are  separated." 

"  Not  in  heart,"  she  rephed. 

Again  they  were  silent.  Mr.  St.  Clair  looked 
with  sadness  on  her  changed  and  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance. 

After  a  time,  she  begun  again,  tremulously  and 
timidly  :  "  When  last  we  talked  together, — of  a 
sudden,  such  a  look  came  over  you — such  a  great 
change  of  your  countenance — what  was  it?" 

He  felt  painfully  embarrassed,  and  strove  to  turn 
the  subject.  But  she  w^as  too  deeply  interested  to 
suffer  him  to  do  so  ;  and  by  continuous  questions, 
obtained  at  length  the  fatal  information  that  she 
sought.  She  learned  that  Norman  Bmce  had  loved 
another.  She  was  evidently  much  affected,  though 
she  strove  to  conceal  it ;  and  urging  her  questions 
still  further,  she  found  also  that  he  had  been  un- 
happy in  his  attachment.  Covering  her  face,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Not  happy  !"  she  murmured  to  herself;  "  who 
then  shall  be  loved  ?" 
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Mr.  St.  Clair  dared  not  speak ;  he  dreaded  her 
asking  more. 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,"  she  continued,  "  you 
who  have  so  happy  a  love,  can  you  not  feel  for 
him?" 

"  God  knows  how  deeply,"  he  murmured. 

"  And  you  have  seen  him  since  this  ?  And 
how  did  he  bear  it?" 

"  Dear  Donna  Mercedes,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  "  you  know  such  things 
must  be  felt ;  but  he  has  a  proud,  as  well  as  a 
noble  spirit,  and  in  time  I  doubt  not  the  pain  of  the 
trial  will  pass.  His  is  a  stirring  life,  you  know  ; 
and  that  helps  both  h^art  and  memory  to  cast  off 
their  burthens." 

*'  But,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  '^  did  she 
love  another  first  ?" 

"  She  did,"  he  replied,  with  a  sudden  glow  of 
colour ;  "  and  all  that  we  can  do  now.  Donna 
Mercedes,  is  to  pray  that  God,  the  Comforter, 
may  be  with  him ;  or  rather,  indeed,  to  praise 
God  that  the  Comforter  has  already  revealed  Him- 
self to  him ;  for  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  his 
heart  is  truly  turned  to  God." 

"  For  that,  I  do  indeed  thank  God,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Poor,  and  weak,  and  ignorant  as  I  am, 
I  do  yet  know  that  there  is  peace  with  Him,  and 
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with  no  other ;  and  that  at  His  throne  of  mercy, 
and  tender  love,  all  may  find  rest.  .  .  .  But  when 
was  this  ?"  she  added,  in  a  hurried  voice. 

"  This  last  year,"  he  murmured. 

"  So  late  !  and  just  when  you  were  so  happy  !" 
And  she  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  almost 
of  reproach. 

"  Did  you  know  her  ?"  she  continued. 

He  started  up  in  great  agitation,  and  went  to  the 
window. 

"  Dear  Donna  Mercedes,"  he  said  at  length, 
returning  to  the  tahle,  and  endeavouring  to  speak 
calmly ;  "I  saw  him  in  his  distress,  and  the 
remembrance  is  always  painful  to  me ;  though 
I  know  that  his  feelings  are  much  more  tranquil 
now." 

"  You  wi]l  tell  me  at  least  that  she  was  worthy 
of  his  love  ?" 

"  She  was." 

"  And  lovely  ?" 

He  made  a  silent  sign  in  the  affirmative,  but 
the  violent  flush  of  emotions  that  overspread  his 
face,  in  a  moment  suggested  to  her  the  truth. 
She  glanced  from  him  to  the  picture  before  her, 
and  back  to  him  again,  with  a  look  of  wild 
inquiry — her  white  lips  quivering  with  agitation* 

VOL.    n.  K 
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His  eyes  gently,  and  sadly  met  hers  ;  she  read 
their  meaning,  and  again  burst  into  tears. 

At  length  looking  up,  she  smiled  proudly  as 
she  said : 

"  Well  did  you  call  him  noble,  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
if  he  loves  you  still."  Then  in  a  low  voice,  fearful 
of  having  betrayed  her  own  feelings,  she  added  : 
"  I  am  foolish  to  feel  so  much  for  my  poor 
cousin." 

"  Oh !  no,  Donna  Mercedes,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
moved  to  his  very  soul  by  the  sight  of  her  distress, 
and  filled  with  admiration  at  the  generous  beauty 
of  her  character;  "but  remember,  that  though 
the  sorrow  falls  fresh  on  your  heart,  from  his  its 
first  bitterness  has  long  passed  away ;  and  I  trust 
that  with  God's  blessing  on  his  manly  efforts,  and 
on  his  noble,  disinterested  friendship,  he  will  soon 
rise  above  his  trial,  strengthened  and  purified." 

"  Your  words  are  comforting,"  she  said.  "  Yes, 
I  see  that  his  great,  first  sorrow  must  be  passed  ; 
and  1  feel  more  than  ever,  that  it  is  in  God  alone 
we  must  trust  for  strength  and  peace.  But  this 
has  come  such  a  sudden  shock  upon  me  !  for 
I  always  imaged  him  to  myself,  the  same  bright, 
joyful  creature,  with  eyes  so  full  of  life,  and 
glorious  happiness   that  he   used  to  be,  when  we 
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strayed  about  his  beautiful  country  together. 
Oh  !  it  is  well  the  good  God  hides  from  us  many 
things !" 

"  And  well  too  that  He  shows  us  many  things  : 
the  riches  of  His  grace — His  tender  compassions, 
and  abounding  mercies  !" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  our  gracious  God  will 
never  lay  His  hand  too  heavily  on  His  poor 
children's  head.  But  now,"  as  she  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  "  1  must  thank  you,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  for 
your  patience  with  my  foolish  tears,  and  for  your 
sympathy  too  with  my  dear  cousin." 

"That  sympathy,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  "adds 
another  link  to  the  chain  that  binds  me  so  truly  to 
you.  Donna  Mercedes ;  my  deep,  and  most  respect- 
ful regard  for  you  can  never  cease  but  with  my 
life." 

"  Nor  then,"  she  said,  pointing  upw^ard  with  a 
radiant  smile. 

"  Nor  then !  and  thank  you  for  that  joyful 
thought — the  only  one  that  can  give  sure  value  to 
any  earthly  affection. 

"  '  No  friendship  here  can  yield  us  pure  delight 

Unless  'tis  view'd  e'en  now  from  the  celestial  hei^jht. 

"  A  beautiful  thought,  and  how  true  !  Yes  !  I  can 
now  look   down  from  the  good  God's  high   and 
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holy  hill,  and  His  clear  sunshine  of  blessing  will 
light  upon  my  heart,  and  upon  yours,  and  on  my 
cousin's  too.  And,"  she  added,  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  "if  we  can  meet  quietly  again  some- 
times, Mr.  St.  Clair,  you  will  speak  to  me  perhaps 
of  the  beautiful  things  you  have  learnt  yourself, 
and  teach  me  to  love  my  gracious,  tender-feeling 
God  more  and  more." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  is  a  long  time  in  this  short  life,  for  those  who  love  one 
another  to  be  separated. 

Come  home  !  there  is  a  sorrowing  breath 

In  music  since  ye  went ; 
And  the  early  flower-scents  wander  by, 

With  mournful  memories  blent. 
O  ye  beloved  I  come  home  ! — the  hour 

Of  many  a  greeting  tone  ; 
The  time  of  hearth-light,  and  of  song 

Returns,  and  ye  are  gone ! 
And  darkly,  heavily  it  falls 

On  the  forsaken  room  ; 
Burthening  the  heart  with  tenderness 

That  deepens  'midst  the  gloom. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

A  LETTER  from  England  ! 

In  an  ecstacy  Mr.  St.  Clair  seized  it.  But  it 
was  with  an  agony  of  disappointment  that  he  saw 
it   was   not   from  Mary.     It  was  from    Captain 
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Seymour,  telling  him  that  he  had  been,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  honourably  acquitted  as  to  the  loss  of 
his  ship ;  and  that  though  he  could  not  then  expect 
another,  yet  that  the  other  officers,  including  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  were  appointed  to  a  yessel  which  had 
lately  been  commissioned,  and  was  immediately 
to  take  the  place  of  his  own  unfortunate  one  on 
the  African  station.  It  would  be  ready  for  sailing, 
he  said,  in  a  fortnight ;  and  as  Mr.  St.  Clair  would 
by  that  time,  it  was  supposed,  be  fit  to  join,  it 
would  lay-to  for  him  off  Vigo.  "  This,"  he  kindly 
added,  "  will  be  I  fear,  a  most  disappointing  ar- 
rangement for  you,  but  I  know  not  how  to  get  it 
better  managed." 

Disappointing  !  it  was  maddening  ! 

Set  forth  afresh  on  his  long  banishment  without 
seeing  Mary,  when  that  hope  had  been  before  him 
day  and  night  for  weeks  !  he  could  not  do  it ! 
He  must  return  to  England,  and  satisfy  the  yearn- 
ing craving  of  his  heart,  if  only  for  one  moment ! 
He  paced  the  room  in  a  state  of  frenzy  !  Then 
ringing  the  bell  he  begged  the  servant  to  find  out 
if  there  were  not  any  means  by  which  he  could 
start  that  night,  or  the  next  day  for  England,  by 
sea — by  land — in  any  vessel — any  conveyance,  he 
cared  not  how  ! 
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He  then  went  down  and  informed  his  friends  of 
the  communication  he  had  received,  and  of  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  quitting  their  kind  roof 
almost  immediately. 

There  were  universal  exclamations  of  regret. 

"  If  you  will  go,  I  too  shall  go  with  you  !"  ex- 
claimed Don  Fernan,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
and  the  favourite  with  Mr.  St.  Clair,  to  whom  he 
had  always  shown  a  special  regard. 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not,"  said  the  latter,  smiling 
at  his  warmth.  "  Why  should  you  go  tossing 
about  on  such  roads,  or  such  seas,  with  a  wilful 
feUow  like  me  ?" 

"  If  you  go— I  go,"  reiterated  the  young  man, 
starting  up  in  his  energy,  as  if  he  were  to  set  off 
instantly.  Then  turning  gracefully,  and  reveren- 
tially towards  his  father,  he  spoke  rapidly  in  his 
own  tongue,  with  earnest  gesticulation,  and  with 
eyes  that  flashed  a  thousand  friendly  fires.  His 
father  smiled  as  he  looked  at  him,  and  nodding 
his  assent,  turned  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  said : 

"  Fernan  is  right ;  it  would  never  do  to  let  you 
go  from  us  alone,  with  your  one  useless  arm,  and  no 
creature  to  help  you.  No  !  he  quite  pleases  his 
father,  and  he  must  go  for  certain  with  you ;  it 
will  make  me  and  all  of  us  much  more  happy,  and 
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easy  about  you.  And  he  will  be  much  pleased 
too,  to  go  to  England  for  a  little  visit ;  for  he  has 
friends  there,  who  will  be  glad  to  see  him." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  could  say  no  more ;  and  was  in 
fact  delighted  at  the  thoughts  of  having  such  a 
companion ;  and  the  door  opening  at  that  moment, 
the  servant  whom  he  had  asked  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  conveyances  came  in ;  and  said  that  no 
vessel  of  any  kind  was  going  ;  but  that  a  carriage 
could  be  had  to  take  him  either  to  Corunna,  or  on 
the  road  to  France,  or  anywhere  he  liked,  in  an 
hour's  time. 

A  consultation  was  then  held  as  to  the  best 
route  to  pursue ;  and  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  go  first  to  Corunna ;  and  failing  of  finding 
any  vessel  there,  try  the  other  ports  of  the  coast, 
as  far  as  Bayonne ;  when,  in  case  of  final  dis- 
appointment as  to  transport  by  sea,  they  should 
make  their  way  through  France  for  Calais,  whence 
they  could  of  course  reach  England  without  delay. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  longed  to  set  forth  instantly ;  but 
he  did  not  like  to  propose  a  night  journey  at  the 
first  outset  to  his  companion.  It  was  therefore 
settled  that  the  carriage  should  be  at  the  door  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  when  they  were  to 
start,  accompanied  by  Velasquez — the  servant  who 
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had  always  waited  on  Mr.  St.  Clair  ; — and  who  was 
on  that  account  selected  to  go  with  them  by  his 
considerate  host. 

The  necessary  orders  were  then  given ;  and 
when  Velasquez  was  told  that  Don  Fernan  was 
going  with  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  that  he  himself  was 
to  accompany  the  young  men,  his  mingled  look  of 
astonishment,  and  delight  was  so  comic,  that  a 
peal  of  laughter  burst  from  everyone,  in  which  the 
wonder-struck,  but  good-humoured  servant,  joined 
heartily  himself.  Then  making  a  sudden  retreat 
without  word  spoken,  he  rushed  to  announce  the 
news,  with  infinite  triumph  to  the  rest  of  the 
household ;  for  a  journey  to  England  was  reckoned 
among  them  the  ne  plus  ultra,  of  importance 
and  delight ! 

But  time  sped  on,  and  it  was  thought  well  that 
the  party  should  retire  early  to  rest,  as  they  were 
to  set  forth  so  soon  in  the  morning.  Mr.  St.  Clair 
was  not  however  inclined  to  sleep,  and  he  stood 
at  the  casement  for  some  time  watching  the  rolling 
of  the  weaves  in  the  moonlight,  and  thinking  how, 
but  for  the  saving  mercy  of  God,  he  would  have 
gone  down  to  their  cold  depths  as  so  many  of  the 
others  had  done. 

He  raised  his  eyes  in  earnest  devotion  to  God ; 
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and  besought  that  his  prolonged  existence  might 
be  honoured  by  having  much  given  him  to  do  for 
the  sake  of  Him — his  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Redeemer  !  He  prayed  fervently  for  those  whose 
kindness  and  friendship  had  been  so  delightful 
to  him ;  and  could  not  but  lay  his  earnest  wish  also 
before  God,  that  it  might  please  Him  that  the 
sweet  and  lovely  daughter  of  that  house,  might  in 
time  have  her  strong  affection  returned  by  its 
object;  and  that  Bruce  might  find  in  her  love, 
a  full  compensation  for  his  present  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'*Let  me  weep  awhile  ! 
Bear  with  me — give  the  sudden  passion  way ! 
Thoughts  of  our  own  lost  home,  our  sunny  isle. 

Come  as  a  wind  that  o'er  a  reed  hath  sway. 
Till  my  heart  dies  with  yearning  and  sick  fears  ; — 
Oh  !  could  my  life  melt  from  me  in  these  tears  !" 
"  Yes  !  weep  my  sister  !  weep,  till  from  thy  heart 
•  The  weight  flow  forth." 

MRS.    HEMAXS, 

In  another  chamber  of  that  mansion,  another 
was  also  watching  through  those  stiU  hours.  Donna 
Mercedes  was  copying  the  picture  of  her  rival. 

She  had  knelt  with  that  picture  in  her  hand 
till  she  had  been  enabled  to  look  on  it  again 
with  kindness,  and  to  desire  the  friendship  of  one 
she  fancied  must  be  good  as  she  was  fair. 

She  might  herself  well  have  served  for  a  study 
to  a  painter  at  that  moment,  as  she  sat  in  the 
soft-gleaming    lamp-light,  her    black  wa\dng  hair 
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— which  for  greater  ease  she  had  released  from 
all  confinement — flowing  down  over  her  cheeks 
and  shoulders,  and  throwing  deep  partial  shadows 
over  her  countenance ; — that  countenance,  heart- 
elevated  by  the  task  she  had  imposed  on  herself, 
and  the  inward  thought  which  accompanied  it — 
looking  so  pure,  and  pale,  and  beautiful ! 

"  Yes !  I  shall  love  her !"  she  exclaimed  at 
length,  raising  her  head  from  her  work,  yet 
keeping  her  eye  fixed  upon  the  picture,  whose 
soft,  deep-thoughtful  look  seemed  to  sink  into 
her  heart ;  "  yes,  I  shall  love  her,  and  she  will 
be  my  sister,  and  teach  me  to  be  more  what 
she  is." 

And  yet  she  was  so  young  she  thought  to  be 
so  sorrowful !  and  the  full  tears  gathered,  and 
feU,  and  blotted  the  painting — as  tears  so  often 
do  the  beautiful  things  of  earth  ! 

She  wiped  them  from  the  ivory ;  but  her  eyes 
were  painful  with  w^eeping ;  and  she  had  caught, 
she  thought,  the  likeness,  and  could  better  repair 
the  mischief  her  tears  had  done,  by  daylight. 
Hearing  sounds  in  the  house,  she  opened  her 
door,  and  finding  that  they  came  from  her  brother 
Fernan's  room,  she  softly  crept  along  the  passage, 
and  knocked  at  his  door.  She  was  readily  ad- 
mitted.    He  was  her  favourite  brother,  and  the 
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seeing  him  preparing  for  departure,  overcame 
again  her  excited  spirits ;  and  flying  to  his  arms, 
she  wept  upon  his  breast. 

"  Why  are  those  tears  ?"  he  asked,  in  his  own 
fine  language.  "  Why  are  you  not,  my  soul ! 
tranquil,  and  asleep  in  your  bed  ?" 

She  could  not  answer,  but  threw^  her  arms  round 
him,  and  pressed  him  to  her  heart. 

"  Mercedes/'  he  exclaimed,  "  why  should  you 
w^eep  ?  I  shall  not  leave  you  long  ;  and  go  but  on 
pleasure,  and  for  friendship's  sake  to  w-atch  over 
this  young  sailor." 

She  strove  to  master  her  tears,  and  looked  up 
into  that  dear  face  whose  smile  had  ever  been 
as  the  warmth  of  the  sun  to  her.  He  sat  down 
with  her,  her  weary  head  resting  on  his  shoulder ; 
yet  still  the  tears  would  flow. 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  Mercedes,  my  angel  ?"  he 
asked  again. 

She  answered  him  by  repeating  these  beautiful 
lines  of  Victor  Hugo's  : 

"  Si  pres  de  toi,  quelqu'un  pleure  en  revant, 
Laisses  pleurer,  sans  en  chercher  la  cause. 
Pleurer  est  doux,  pleurer  est  bon  souvent. 
Pour  rhomme  he'las  !  sur  qui  le  sort  se  pose. 

Toute  larme,  enfant ! 

Lave  quelque  chose." 
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"  But  what  is  the  '  quelque  chose,'  my  dearest ! 
which  needs  the  washing  of  your  costly  tears? 
Why  is  there  trouble  in  your  heart  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Fernan,  we  are  sad  sometimes  even 
without — And  I  was  weary  ;"  and  she  pressed  her 
cheek  to  his,  half  in  fondness,  and  half  to  hide  the 
glow  his  question  kindled  there. 

"  But  what  weight  is  there  upon  your  mind, 
Mercedes,  dearest?  What  is  there  that  you 
cannot  tell  your  brother  ?" 

She  was  silent ;  longing  to  pour  forth  her  heart 
to  him,  though  that  she  could  not  do.  She 
threw  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  pressed  her 
li])s  again  and  again  to  his  cheek ;  as  if  bespeaking 
his  patience,  his  tenderness,  his  love. 

He  felt  her  affection  wind  round  his  heart, — felt 
too  her  clinging  dependence  upon  him  ;  and  strain- 
ing her  fondly  to  him,  he  murmured  low : 

"  Keep  then  thy  secret,  Mercedita !  my  joy,  my 
flower  !  no  evil  can  harbour  in  that  pure  heart. 
And  when  thou  shalt  like  to  tell  it,  come  to 
Fernan  again — again  lay  thy  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  again  press  thy  cheek  to  his  cheek,  and 
whisper  all  thy  heart  to  his  heart.  Ever  mlt  thou 
find  in  him  a  friend." 

"Ever — always?  Fernan." 

"  Ever; — always  !" 
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A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Velasquez' 
voice  announced  the  hour  at  which  he  had  been 
desired  to  call  his  young  master. 

The  brother  and  sister  rose  ;  and  once  more 
pressing  her  to  his  heart,  Don  Fernan  said  : 

"  And  now,  my  dearest,  you  shall  leave  me,  for 
1  have  much  to  do.  Keep  up  your  heart,  my 
life !  and  let  the  roses  spring  again  in  your  cheeks 
ere  Fernan  return.  ^Yhat  shall  he  bring  you 
back?" 

"  Himself,  Fernan !"  she  replied,  looking  up  to 
those  dear  eyes  which  showered  looks  of  unclouded 
love  upon  her. 

He  began  anew  to  busy  himself  with  sundry 
little  preparations  for  his  journey,  which  her 
entrance  had  suspended ;  and  she  with  heavy 
steps,  returned  to  her  chamber  to  prepare  herself  to 
go  down  stairs.  She  bound  up  her  hair  and  threw 
a  shawl  around  her,  for  the  air  of  the  morning 
was  chill ;  and  then  w^ent  down  to  see  that  break- 
fast was  prepared  for  the  travellers.  Finding  that 
all  was  ready,  she  returned  to  her  brother's  room. 
She  had  taken  Mary  Sydney's  picture  with  her  to 
show  it  to  him,  but  when  she  was  about  to  do 
so,  she  could  not.  They  went  down  together,  and 
Mr.  St.  Clair  soon  joined  them,  and  then  the 
Marquis  and  his  other  sons. 
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Breakfast  ended,  the  carriage  was  announced, 
and  they  rose  to  part.  Donna  Mercedes  placed 
the  picture  in  her  father's  hand,  that  he  might 
return  it  to  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and  he  approaching 
him  with  it  said,  in  a  voice,  which  shook  with  a 
little  emotion  : 

"  Here,  my  dear  young  Sir,  take  from  me  once 
again,  with  a  thousand  thanks,  this  picture  which 
I  first  in  this  country  put  into  your  hand  when  it 
was  so  cold  and  weak.  I  little  thought  at  that 
moment,  to  what  great  friendship  our  hearts  would 
grow,  but  I  thank  the  good  God  for  it ;  for  to 
meet  with  those  we  can  trust  and  love,  is  to  strew 
our  earthly  path  with  the  pleasant  flowers,  and  the 
bright  jewels.  May  the  good  God  be  with  you, 
and  with  her,  so  beautiful !  whom  you  love ;  and 
may  your  days  be  long,  and  your  sunshine  be  un- 
clouded !" 

Mr.  St.  Clair  took  the  picture,  and  kissed  the 
old  man's  hand  with  fervour ;  but  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  speak.  The  Marquis  embraced  him 
warmly,  as  did  his  young  friends  ;  when  turning 
to  Donna  Mercedes  he  once  more  bent  his  knee 
before  her,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  brow. 
She  was  agitated,  and  longed  to  speak  to  him,  yet 
knew  not  what  she  wished  to  say ;  when  catching 
her  brother  Fernan's  eye,  she  threw  herself  into  his 
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arms  once  again,  and  wept  tears   drawn  from  so 
many  sources ! 

"  Come,  come !  my  child,"  said  the  Marquis, 
after  looking  at  them  both  with  a  quivering  lip 
for  an  instant ;  "  Fernan  will  soon  be  back. 
Look  up  and  give  some  cheerful  message  for  your 
English  friends." 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Wilful  we  are — and  seek  our  wills  full  oft 

By  ways  so  rough  and  rude,  we  would  not  brook 

To  use  them,  but  for  the  bright  point  in  view. 

That  draws  us  on  through  briar,  and  brake,  and  flood — 

Lures  through  the  flame,  and  bids  o'erleap  the  rock, 

— Well  if  we  crash  not  in  the  chasm  beyond  ! 

L — . 

The  travellers  started. 

Those  who  had  never  chanced  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  Spanish  travel- 
ling in  some  parts,  might  have  been  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  set  off  on 
their  journey.  It  was  in  form  a  large  coach, 
scarlet  in  colour,  and  painted  with  wreaths  of 
roses. ''^  It  had  no  stuffing  in  the  inside,  nor 
springs  on  the  out ;  and  was  not  therefore  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  benefit  an  arm  whose  fracture 

*  This  was  chiefly  taken  from  an  account  of  a  journey 
in  the  south,  not  the  north  of  Spain. 
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was  but  slightly  knit ;  especially  in  roads  which 
were  of  the  worst.  Six  horses  drew  this  cumbrous 
though  not  very  ponderous  machine,  driven  all  "  in 
hand ;"  the  man  who  drove  them  sitting  on  a  high 
standard  box.  Another  man  ran  along  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  or  occasionally  clung  on  by 
ways  and  means  of  his  own  ;  continually  filling  his 
hands  and  pockets  \sdth  pebbles,  and  tufts  of  grass, 
with  which  to  pelt  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  in  order 
to  assist  the  manoeuvres  of  the  driver,  and  indicate 
with  more  precision  to  the  animals  themselves,  the 
course  it  was  wished  they  should  pursue.  From 
time  to  time  he  would  clamber  up  on  the  box  of 
the  carriage,  while  it  was  going  at  full  pace,  and 
take  the  reins ;  while  his  comrade  in  an  equally 
fearless  manner,  would  descend,  and  commence 
operations  on  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  in  his  turn. 
At  times  when  the  roads  were  quite  intolerable, 
a  cross  cut  was  deemed  advisable ;  on  which  occa- 
sions it  was  necessary  to  proceed  at  full  gallop  in 
order  to  get  well  over  any  impediment  of  hedge  or 
ditch  which  might  occur.  On  the  whole  it  was 
not  easy  travelling ;  and  those  who  were  inside, 
besides  being  skaken  in  the  most  inconceivable 
manner,  were  forced  to  keep  every  muscle  in 
tension  in  order  to  prevent  being  continually  tossed 
from  side  to  side,  and  thrown  quite  off  the  seats. 

L  2 
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The  situation  of  Velasquez — on  the  box,  by  the 
driver — was  still  more  deplorable !  Never  had 
gratified  ambition  placed  a  man  on  a  more  giddy 
height !  He  clung  desperately  to  the  hard  seat  as 
the  vehicle  performed  its  saltos  over  all  the  impedi- 
ments in  its  way ;  now  sent  backward  with  a  jerk 
that  seemed  to  have  snapped  his  head  short  off 
from  his  shoulders — now  pitched  forwards  as  if 
about  to  embrace  the  horses ; — his  eyes  all  the  while 
starting  from  their  sockets  with  exertion  and  terror. 

Don  Fernan  had  told  him  he  might  come  inside 
if  he  preferred  it ;  but  he  was  too  respectful  to  do 
that ;  though  he  could  hardly  conceal  his  suffer- 
ings and  deadly  fears. 

On  therefore  they  went,  up  hill,  down  vale,  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  till  they  arrived  at  Caldas,  where 
they  stopped  for  the  first  night. 

Two  more  days'  suffering  brought  them  to 
Corunna ; — place  of  disastrous,  but  honourable  fame 
to  an  Englishman  ! — and  there,  to  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
unspeakable  delight,  in  the  beautiful  little  bay — 
slowly  emitting  a  thin  cloud  of  vapour — lay  the 
English  steamer. 


A  favourable  passage  brought  them  quickly  to 
Portsmouth.  It  was  early  morning  when  they 
arrived,  yet  Captain  Seymour — who  had  thought 
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it  possible  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  might  come  over  by 
the  steamer---was  there  when  they  landed ; — and 
with  him  Mr.  Bnice.  The  greetings  of  the  friends 
were  enthusiastic;  and  the  young  Spaniard,  who 
had  all  the  vivacity  of  a  boy, — threw  himself  into 
his  cousin's  arms,  and  embraced  him  with  the 
greatest  energy,  undismayed  by  the  presence  of 
numerous  spectators.  They  existed  not  indeed 
for  him ;  for  his  whole  heart  was  absorbed  by  the 
fervent  pleasure  of  seeing  again  one,  long-loved, 
and  from  whom  he  had  been  long  parted. 

Captain  Seymour  then  came  in  for  his  share  of 
his  cordial  words,  as  Mr.  St.  Clair,  having  first 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  him,  turned  to  Mr. 
Bruce.  The  friends  grasped  each  other's  hands  in 
silence ;  while  floods  of  "  voiceless  thoughts," 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

They  walked  together  a  little  apart ;  but  Captain 
Seymour  quickly  following  them,  laid  a  detaining 
hand  on  Mr.  St.  Clair's  shoulder;  saying,  in  a 
low  tone  : 

"  Your  ship  sails  the  day  after  to-morrow — 
earlier  than  was  expected.  I  thought  I  had  best 
tell  you  at  once,  as  you  might  wish  to  leave 
Portsmouth." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  spoke  a  choking  word  of  thanks ; 
then  regaining  his  friend,  said  : 
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"  I .  must  be  off  directly,  Bruce ;  the  ship  sails 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  I  know  it  does,"  he  replied,  "  and  ordered  a 
chaise  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  you  came.  I  have 
a  relation  at  Hastings  whom  I  am  wanting  to  see, 
so  I  shall  go  with  you,  or  rather  you  will  go  with 
me." 

"  No  !  that  will  never  do  ;  I  should  have  gone 
had  it  cost  me — " 

"  Nonsense !  I  tell  you  JVe  got  the  chaise, 
and  if  you  don't  go  with  me,  I  shall  go  alone  ; 
that's  all " 

"  Pshaw  !  What  relation  have  you  at  Hastings  ? 
You're  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  but  you're  not 
going  to  pay  my  journey  for  me  for  all  that." 

"  Well !  we'll  share  it  then  ;  will  that  satisfy 
your  fastidious  worship?  And  you  shall  pay  me 
when — .  Come!  let  us  be  off;  we've  a  good 
day's  work  before  us ;  and  you  should  be  back  by 
mid-day  to-morrow." 

"  Don  Fernan,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair  stopping, 
and  turning  round  to  him  ;  "  I  grieve  to  say  that 
my  ship  sails  earlier  than  I  thought,  and  I  must 
go  and  see  my  mother  and  others,  far  from  this 
place  ;  so  that  I  fear  that  I  must  leave  you  now. 
But  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  again; — and   try    to    express — what    no 
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words  however  have  power  to  do — my  deep  sense 
of  your  excessive  kindness  to  me,  and  the  grateful 
love  I  feel,  and  ever  must  feel  for  you,  and  all 
your  family." 

"  And  must  you  so  soon  go  ?"  said  Don  Fernan ; 
"  I  much  regret  it.  Norman  and  I  will  then  stay 
together,  and  wait  your  return  here." 

"  No,  Fernan,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  I  must  go 
with  him ;  I  cannot  otherwise  see  anything  of 
him.  But  when  we  return,  then,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  be  with  you.  I'm  so  sorry  to  leave 
you  so  immediately,  but  you'll  not  be  offended  ?" 

"  Offended !  me  ?  why  should  I  be  offended  ? 
Go,  go,  by  all  means.  And  for  him — he  is 
happy !  What  would  I  give  for  that  carriage 
could  take  me  to  my  mother  again  ! — The  sight 
of  you,  Norman,"  he  continued  as  they  all  w^alked 
together  to  the  inn,  "  stirs  the  old  memories  within 
me,  till  I  could  sit  down,  and  cry  like  a  child." 

A  chaise  and  four  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel  when  they  reached  it,  into  which  the  two 
young  sailors  threw  their  portmanteaus  and  then 
themselves ;  then  taking  hearty  leave  of  their 
friends,  away  they  flew  like  the  wind. 

Don  Fernan  and  Velasquez  watched  them  till 
they  were  out  of  sight ;  and  then  imparted  their 
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opinions  to  each  other  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
modes  of  travelling  in  England  and  Spain;  the 
latter  by  tortuous  writhings,  and  eloquent  gestures 
of  countenance  and  limb,  endeavouring  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  when 
on  the  dreadful  box  of  the  scarlet  coach. 


:^^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

How  can  we  love  ? 

Mainly  by  hearing  none 

Decry  the  object ;  then  by  cherishing 

The  good  we  see  in  it,  and  overlooking 

What  is  less  pleasant  in  the  path  of  life. 

WALTER    SAVAGE    LANDOR. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Ama  I'amico  tuo, 
Con  il  difetto  suo. 

Mile  after  mile  flew  by ;  but  the  travellers  sat 
by  each  other  in  silence.     At  length  : 

"  St.  Clair !"  said  Bruce. 

"  Bruce  I"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

"  Do  you  know,  old  fellow !  there  have  been 
strange  stories  afloat  about  you  !" 
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"  Have  there  ?     What  about  ?" 

"  About  you,  I  tell  you." 

*'  What  about,  about  me  ?" 

"  What  about  ?  why  they  say  you've  been 
making  desperate  love  to  my  cousin  down  there, 
who  is  as  beautiful  as  the  day ;  and  that  your 
illness  was  all  a  feint  to  stay  there  with  her." 

"  Do  they  say  so  ?" 

"  Yes  !  they  do  ;  and  her  brother's  coming  over 
here  wdth  you,  won't  lay  the  report,  I'm  afraid ; 
and  though  I  am  glad  enough  to  see  him  for  my 
own  sake,  yet  for  yours  Fm  sorry  he's  come." 

"  I'm  not  the  least ;  for  I  delight  in  him  ;  and 
I  care  not  an  iota  for  any  such  reports.  No  one 
wall  ever  believe  them  who  knows  me,  and  whose 
good  opinion  I  value.'* 

Mr.  Bruce's  colour  rose  as  this  was  said,  though 
he  evidently  strove  to  keep  it  down ;  looking  hard, 
as  he  had  done  from  the  commencement  of  the 
conversation,  out  of  the  window  before  him. 

"  I  don't  believe  all  that  was  told  me,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  but — " 

"  If  you  don't  fully  believe  it,  Bruce,  it's  evident 
you  don't  fully  disbelieve  it,  and  that's  enough." 

He  paused ;  his  breast  swelling  with  indigna- 
tion, and  every  feeling  which  could  oppress  a  noble 
heart  under  a  sense  of  unjust  suspicion  from  a  friend. 
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Mr.  Bruce  was  embarrassed ;  but  after  a  minute, 
he  answered  : 

"  You're  too  hasty,  St.  Clair  ;  if  I  had  fully 
believed  this  report,  should  I  have  been  on  the 
quay  this  morning  expecting  your  arrival  ?  Or 
should  I  have  had  the  chaise  ready  prepared  for 
you  ?  You  know  I  should  not ;  though  it  would 
be  scarcely  perhaps,  saying  all  the  truth,  if  I 
affirmed  that,  after  what  I  heard,  I  wholly  disbe- 
lieved your  having  in  some  way  or  other,  played 
the  fool  abroad." 

"  Played  the  fool !  played  the  villain,  you'd 
better  say." 

"  No ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  call  every  man  a 
villain  who  does  such  things." 

"  I  shouldn't.  I  call  every  man  a  villain  who 
makes  love  to  any  woman  when  he  does  not  pur- 
pose, if  he  can,  to  marry  her ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  other  name  he,  above  all  could  deserve,  who 
situated  as  I  was  with  regard  to  one  woman,  could 
make  even  a  shadow  of  love  to  another." 

"  Well !  you  mightn't  have  made  even  '  a 
shadow  of  love,'  as  you  call  it;  but  you  might 
nevertheless,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  miscon- 
struction, or  her  vanity,  or  something,  have  got 
yourself  into  a  scrape  with  her." 

"  She  has  no  vanity,  and  I  got  into  no  scrape 
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with  her.  What  you  heard  was  doubtless  from 
that  inf —  But  I'll  not  talk  of  him  now ;  it 
makes  me  in  too  boihng  a  rage  even  to  think  of 
him." 

"  Sangrove,  I  suppose  you  mean.  It  was  he 
who  spoke  of  it ;  and  certainly  he  made  his  story 
out  very  plausibly." 

A  storm  of  passion  rushed  through  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  breast,  but  with  a  mighty  effort  he  con- 
trolled it.  He  hastily  let  down  the  glass,  and 
leant  forward  to  catch  the  cooling  air. 

As  it  blew  against  his  heated  forehead  and 
flushed  cheeks,  his  pulses  quieted  down,  and  the 
momentary  raising  of  the  heart,  with  that  universal 
panacea  of  the  upright :  "  Thou  God  knowest !" 
brought  down  its  invariable  peace.  He  drew  up 
the  window  again,  for  the  air  was  chill,  and  leant 
back  in  the  chaise  in  silence. 

"  If  my  thoughts  have  done  you  wrong,  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Bruce  coldly ;  and  he  held 
out  his  hand.  Mr.  St.  Clair  took  it  lightly, 
saying : 

"  The  pledge  of  forgiveness — yes !  of  friend- 
ship— no !" 

"  You'll  regret  this,  St.  Clair,"  said  Mr.  Bruce, 
with  a  fiery  glance.  "  If  I  did  you  wrong  in 
classing  you  too  much  perhaps  with  other  foolish 
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fellows,  at  least  I  strove  to  enable  you  to  right 
yourself  quickly  where  it  was  most  important  you 
should  do  so." 

In  an  instant  every  cloud  vanished  from  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  heart ;  his  whole  soul  gushed  towards  his 
friend  again.     He  grasped  his  hand. 

"  Yes  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  remembrance 
should  have  made  me  bear  anything — everything — 
from  you  ;  even — almost — dishonour  !" 

"Not  that,  St.  Clair,"  said  Mr.  Bruce  as  he 
returned  his  friend's  vehement  pressure ;  "no 
thought  of  mine  could  ever  dehberately  dishonour 
you ;  though  I  do  fear  I  must  have  done  you 
great,  unpardonable  injustice.  But  what  was  told 
me  was  most  staggering." 

"  You  should  not  have  believed  it,  Bmce.  But 
now  I  will  explain  the  thing  as  it  was,  and  you'll 
readily  understand  it."  And  he  related  the  affair 
as  it  had  occuiTed. 

"  Dear  Mercedes  !"  said  Mr.  Bmce,  "  I  can  but 
remember  her  as  the  most  lovely  little  girl  in  the 
world ;  but  can  image  her  completely  as  you 
speak,  in  her  quick  anger,  and  her  as  quick  and 
beautiful  forgiveness.  That  fellow  is  indeed  base 
to  have  forged  such  a  tale  from  so  slight  an  inci- 
dent." 

"  What  did  he  make  of  it  ?" 
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Mr.  Bruce  repeated  what  had  been  said. 

"  It  will  never  do  for  him  and  me  to  be  penned 
up  in  the  same  ship  together  again,"  said  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  his  whole  frame  trembling  with  indignation. 

"  So  he  thinks  himself,  I  imagine ;  for  when  he 

finds  he  is  appointed  to  the ,  he  gets  leave — 

goes  to  see  his  mother  (whom  I  wish  joy  of  her 
son),  falls  ill  all  of  a  sudden,  threatens  to  die,  and 
declines  the  honour  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  his 
good  ship . 

"  I  am  most  thankful  for  it,  for  something  must 
have  happened  had  we  ever  met  again.  . .  .  And 
now  tell  me  Bruce,  have  you  seen  anything  lately 
of  Captain  Normanton  ?" 

"  Seen  him !  yes,  that  have  I,  and  no  later  than 
yesterday.  He  has  been  in  Portsmouth  some 
days." 

"  Do  you  think  he  has  heard  anything  of  this  ?" 

"  I  know  he  has ;  and  that  was  one  thing  that 
made  me  anxious  you  should  set  off  for  this  place 
near  Hastings,  without  delay. 

"  My  good  feUow !" 

"  Don't  '  good  fellow  '  me,"  he  exclaimed  with 
much  annoyance,  and  a  flush  which  the  sudden 
touching  of  some  painful  chord  caused  to  mount 
to  his  very  forehead. 
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They  changed  horses ;  and  again  the  mile-stones 
were  left  rapidly  behind ;  but  neither  of  them 
seemed,  inclined  to  speak;  Mr.  St.  Clair  from 
delicacy,  Mr.  Bruce  because  he  was  embarrassed 
at  his  outbreak  of  irritable  feeling. 

He  determined  however  to  get  over  that ;  so 
begun  at  last — so  suddenly,  as  to  make  his  com- 
panion start — taking  up  the  conversation,  as  if  he 
had  never  left  it  off.  ' 

"  I've  not  seen  Miss  Sydney  since  I  wrote  to 
you ;  so  I  don't  know  whether  the  story  has 
reached  her  or  not;  but  it  is  sure  to  do  so, 
sooner  or  late;  so  it  is  as  well  you  should  give 
your  own  version  of  it  first." 

"  She'll  not  believe  it !"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
with  a  smile  of  proud,  and  loving  confidence. 

Mr.  Bruce  looked  at  him  again — it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  what  expression. 

"  She  may  however  like  to  know  what  led  you 
to  Mercedes'  feet,"  he  observed,  coolly. 

"  She  shall,  if  she  wish  it ;  and  know  all,  to  the 
very  word  and  letter ;  but  she  alone  of  all  the 
world ;  though,"  he  added,  with  rather  a  bitter 
smile ;  "  she  is  probably  the  only  one  of  all  the 
world  who  would  fully  trust  me  without  know- 
ing it.*' 
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They  were  now  nearly  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion. It  was  one  of  those  soft  evenings  in 
November,  when  the  winds  which  had  sighed 
through  the  almost  leafless  trees  during  the  day,  sink 
to  rest  with  the  setting  sun ;  and  leave  a  peculiar 
calm  and  stillness  in  the  air.  The  fine  constella- 
tions always  visible  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
shone  with  a  mild  lustre ;  and  when  the  travellers 
mounted  the  last  high  down  before  descending 
upon  Hastings,  the  sea  lay  stretched  in  silvery 
tranquillity  before  them ;  the  moon — just  past 
the  full — rising  out  of  it,  and  causing  the  little 
path  of  trembling  light  which  Sirius  had  made 
across  its  waveless  waters,  gradually  to  disappear. 

Mr.  Bruce  pointed  to  her,  as  she  stole  silently 
up  the  sky,  and  murmured  those  lines : 

"  And  when  the  moon  riseth  as  she  were  dreaming, 
And  treadeth  with  white  feet  the  lulled  sea  ; 
Go,  silent  as  a  star  beneath  her  gleaming, 

And  think  of — " 

He  stopped  short,  and  threw  himself  back  in 
the  chaise. 

"  I  stay  here,"  he  said,  with  forced  gaiety,  as 
they  entered  the  town — "  with  *  my  relation.'  You 
can  take  care  of  yourself,  I  suppose,  fair  Sir,  for 
half-an-hour's  further  drive  ?"  And  he  spoke  with 
that  bitter  levity,  which  his  tone  sometimes  assumed 
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when  his  thoughts  were  painful ;  turning  again  on 
his  companion  that  look  "  of  many  colours,"  which 
w^as  so  dreadful  to  him. 

"  Where  then,  and  when  do  we  meet  again  ?" 
said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  fearful  to 
break  in  upon  such  feelings. 

"  Choose  your  own  time,  mori^mi"  said  the 
other.  "  You'll  be  sure  to  find  me — '  seant  in  the 
parlour,  or  passant  in  the  garden,'  anywhere,  in 
short,  that  you  like — hut  the  parade.  It's  your 
ship  you'll  remember  that's  going  to  sail,  so  it's 
your  look-out  to  be  back  in  time.  Let's  see — 
we  set  off  about  seven  this  morning,  and  it's  now 
six;  so  it  takes  us  good  eleven  hours  to  get 
here,  and  you've  got  to  go  further  still.  You 
must  be  back  to-morrow  night,  or  by  dawn  next 
day  at  latest — for  it's  impossible  to  say  at  what 
hour  the  ship  may  sail — and  I'll  answer  for  it 
you've  not  got  a  stitch  of  things  ready  to  put 
on  board." 

"  That  I  certainly  have  not." 

"  I  thought  so  !  Just  like  you  !  However 
Captain  Seymour  and  I  looked  to  that  for  you  in 
case  the  ship  had  to  pick  you  up  in  Spain,  so 
you'll  find  things  enough  stowed  away  for  you. 
WeU  now  !  what  time  shall  you  be  back  here  ?" 

"  Do  you  mind  travelling  at  night  ?" 

VOL.    IL  M 
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*'  Not  I  1  it's  all  the  same  to  me ;  only  you 
must  allow  a  couple  of  hours  more,  at  least,  for 
knocking  the  fellows  up  out  of  their  beds/' 

"  Well !  if  it  must  be  then,  I'll  try  and  be  here 
by  two  to-morrow.  It  would  be  best  to  be  back 
by  night. — After  two  then,  if  you  go  out,  leave 
word  where  you  are,  will  you  ?" 

"  You  be  here  by  two !"  said  Mr.  Bruce, 
nodding  his  head  backwards  contemptuously. 
"  However,  I'll  leave  word  certainly.  And  now, 
good-bye,  old  fellow !  Take  care  of  yourself; 
and  depend  upon  it,  Pll  be  ready  at  two  to- 
morrow." 

He  jumped  out  as  the  chaise  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  and  they  shook  hands  at  part- 
ing ;  but  the  grasp  was  cordial  on  neither  side. 

The  drivers  had  their  directions  to  go  on  to 
HoUington,  where  the  Sydney s  lived,  and  Mr.  St*. 
Clair  was  whirled  off  again  alone. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
friends  felt  the  most  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
when  they  parted. 

As  Mr.  St.  Clair  sat  brooding  in  the  corner  of 
the  chaise,  with  what  force  did  many  of  the 
Marquis  Villa  Hermosa's  words  recur  to  him ! 
when  he  said  that  "  The  best  deed  is  spoilt  if  done 
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in  a  bad  manner," — that  "  A  gracious  action  to  be 
pleasant  to  the  heart,  must  ever  be  graciously 
done," — that  "  He  who  makes  a  mile  of  this  life's 
journey  pass  pleasantly,  is  a  great  benefactor." 

"  Ah  !"  he  thought,  "  how  true  !  An  angel 
from  Heaven  could  hardly  be  more  noble,  more 
generous  than  Bruce  !  and  yet  his  manners  often 
makes  the  obligation  set  so  heavy  on  the 
heart !" 

Ah  !  what  long  miles  indeed,  of  troubled  feeling 
had  most  of  those  been  to  him,  which  would,  but 
for  that,  have  been  miles  of  ecstacy, — what  floods 
of  sunshine  had  been  overcast  by  clouds  of  discom- 
fort !  So  that  now,  even,  within  a  few  minutes  of 
seeing  Marj^, — that  time  to  which  he  had  looked, 
with  such  excess  of  happiness  ! — his  mind  was 
unhinged,  his  heart  troubled,  his  spirit  saddened ! 
And  aU  by  what  ?  By  another's  ungracious  way 
of  doing  a  most  gracious  thing !  Rather  w^ould 
he  have  been  at  aU  the  expense  of  his  journey  a 
hundred  times,  than  have  had  this  blight  thrown 
over  these  few,  brief  hours  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  so  happy  ! — rather  a  thousand,  thousand 
times,  than  that  this  wretched  alienation,  for  even 
a  moment,  should  have  been  felt  between  his  heart, 
and  the  being  whose  acts  deserved  his  best  friend- 
ship, and  highest  admiration. 

M  2 
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Often  as  he  had  lamented  Mr.  Bruce's  harsh 
and  brusque  way  of  speaking,  never^  had  he  felt  its 
painful  effects  so  much  as  at  that  moment,  when 
his  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  those  of 
kind  and  polished  manners  had  made  him  so 
sensible  of  anything  that  was  the  reverse. 

Mere  anger,  can  easily  be  forgiven,  and  what  is 
more  forgotten ;  but  the  slighting  word,  the  con- 
temptuous expression, — it  is  these  that  sink  so 
deep  into  the  heart ; — so  deep,  that  the  hand  of 
him  who  has  flung  them  cannot  reach,  to  recal 
them. 

What  man's  hand  however  cannot  do,  the  un- 
shortened  arm  of  the  Omnipotent  can  effect  in  a 
moment.  One  thought  of  his  forgiving  God 
plucked  out  every  sting  from  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
heart ;  and  showers  of  soothing  feelings  fell  brightly 
in  their  place.  He  recalled  all  his  friend's  most 
generous  actions — actions  which  few  indeed  would 
have  thought  of  for  any  one,  but  which  he  will- 
ingly performed  for  a  successful  rival.  His  heart 
melted  within  him;  and  abundant  prayer  flowed 
forth,  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  requite  him, 
a  thousand-fold;  and  elevated  by  these  feelings, 
and  with  peace  again  at  his  heart,  he  began  once 
more  to  enjoy  the  bright  prospect,  before  him. 
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Mr.  Bmce,  meanwhile,  after  getting  out  of  the 
chaise  at  the  hotel,  walked  forth,  first  on  the 
grassy  slopes  of  the  hill  by  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle,  and  then  by  the  sea,  "  which  lay  in  silvery 
silence,  breathing  long  sighs  along  the  shore." 
There  he  stood,  and  tried  to  still  the  tumult  in 
his  heart ;  suffering  far  more  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  fault,  than  from  the  thought  even  of 
his  unhappiness.  In  that  he  had  the  mighty 
power  of  God's  help,  and  the  sense  of  his  own 
generous  feelings  to  sustain  him ;  but  by  the 
other,  he  felt  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  and  there 
fore — necessarily —  miserable. 

"  Strange !"  he  thought,  "  that  I  should  feel 
willing  to  do  so  much  for  him  in  that  which  is 
the  destruction  of  my  own  happiness,  and  yet 
cannot  forbear  saying  those  bitter  things,  and 
showing  those  petty  feelings,  which  vex  and  hurt 
him  to  the  very  quick !" 

He  walked  about  with  these  reflections  gnawing 
at  his  heart ;  or  stood  abstractedly  gazing  on  the 
sea,  though  unconscious  of  its  beauty,  till  he  too 
thought  of  God's  pardoning  love.  And  then  he 
too  found  peace  again — there — on  that  tranquil 
shore, — "  the  landing-place  of  mercies,  because  the 
starting-point  of  prayer ;"  and  humbled,  yet  wdth 
elevated  heart,  he  dared  once  more  look  up  with 
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confidence  to    his  offended,    yet    "  indulgent   Sa- 


viour." 


The  one  from  beneath  the  broad  clear  moon- 
shine by  the  sea — the  other  from  the  flickering 
shade  of  o'erarching  trees  sent  up  his  spirit  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  There  did  they  meet — there 
were  they  reconciled — and  thence  did  they  return 
again  in  peace  and  glad  repose. 

**  To  each  unknown  his  brother's  prayer  ; 
Yet  brethren  true  in  dearest  love 
Were  they — 

*  *  *  * 

•'  E'en  so,  the  course  of  prayer  who  knows  ? 
It  springs  in  silence  where  it  will ; 
Springs  out  of  sight,  and  flows 
At  first  a  lonely  rill. 

**  But  streams  shall  meet  it  by  and  bye. 
From  thousand  sympathetic  hearts  ; 
Together  swelling  high, 
Their  chant  of  many  parts." 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Yonder  lights  ! — cheerful  and  pleasant  the)"  look  here. 
Who  knows  what  weariness  and  misery — what  vain  hopes, 
and  sick  hearts  they  may  be  lighting  ! — merkland. 

"  And  Mary,  my  dearest  mother !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  after  the  first  moments  given  to 
affection ;  "  where  is  she  ?  I  must  go  to  her,  my 
time  is  so  short." 

"  Not  yet,  Wilfred,"  she  replied  in  e^^dent  un- 
easiness. "  You  had  better  have  something  first, 
and  then  perhaps — " 

"  Why  not  now,  dear  mother  ?  What  is  food 
to  me,  in  comparison  of  seeing  her  ?" 

"  General  Sydney  is  not  well ;  and  it  would  not 
do  to  disturb  him.  Wait  with  a  little  patience, 
and  when  he  goes  to  bed,  which  he  does  early,  I 
will  send  to  beg  her  to  come  here.  In  short,  my 
dear  Wilfred,  I  will  not  seek  to  conceal  from  you 
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that  his  sentiments  towards  you  are  not  what  they 
were ;  and  I  am  sure  he  would  feel  the  greatest 
annoyance  at  seeing  you,  or  knowing  even  that  you 
were  here." 

"  Why  ?  what  can  have  happened  ?" 

"  That  which  Mary  always  feared  : — that  when 
you  were  away,  Captain  Normanton  would  obtain 
more  power  than  ever  over  him." 

"  Does  he  come  down  here  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  often  ;  and  it  is  very  trying  for  her." 
Mr.  St.  Clair  walked  up  and  down  in  great  agita- 
tion. 

"  Tell  me  all,"  he  said  at  length.—"  Does  he 
think — the  old  man — to  break  off  our  engage- 
ment ?   Does  he  press  this  horrid  marriage  on  her  ?" 

"  I  fancy  he  does ;  and  how  thankful  I  am  that 
you  persuaded  him,  before  you  went,  to  give  his 
formal  consent  to  your  engagement." 

"It  would  have  made  no  difference  to  us, 
mother ;  we  are  bound  to  each  other,  heart  and 
soul." 

"  Of  course,  as  to  that,  it  would  not ;  but  I 
much  doubt  whether,  with  her  tender  conscience, 
her  path  would  have  been  so  clearly  right  to  her, 
as  it  is,  now  that  his  sanction  has  been  obtained." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Yes  !  every  way — every  way,  I 
am  most  thankful  for  it.     But  what  can  that  man 
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be  made  of,  that  he  can  endure  to  think  of  forcing, 
or  bribing  a  consent  from  her  ? — that  he  should 
dare  to  urge  her  to  forget  her  vows  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  actually  done 
that.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  he  rather  tried  to 
supplant  you — to  shake  her  faith — and  persuade 
her  she  is  not  bound  to  you ;  for  I  know  he  has 
spoken  of  your  engagement  as  a  childish  thing 
which  her  father's  word  could  set  aside  at  any 
moment — if  indeed  you  did  not  weary  of  it  your- 
selves. " 

"  Weary  ?  weary  ?  Little  does  he  know  what 
real  heart-affection  is  !  His  is  a  fury  —  a  whirl- 
wind— sweeping  down  all  before  it — and  blinding 
him  to  the  commonest  dictates  of  feeling,  and 
honour. — How  different  to  our  love  !  refreshing, 
and  rejoicing  the  very  springs  of  our  being !  Oh  ! 
mother,  mother !  how  can  we  ever  weaiy  of  such 
a  love  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  you  could,  my  child, — "  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes  at  sight  of  his  emotion ; 
"  I  know  well  you  could  not ;  but  Captain  Nor- 
manton  tries  to  persuade  her  that  very  young  men 
cannot  be  constant ; — that  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  quickly  like,  and  quickly  forget,  when  *  a 
new  flower,'  as  he  expressed  himself  one  day, 
*  springs  up  in  their  paths.'  " 
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"  Well !  it  is  not  so  with  me  at  any  rate  ;  for  I 
have  been  for  weeks  and  weeks  with  one  of  earth's 
loveliest  '  flowers/  yet  never  did  one  thought — one 
shadow  of  a  thought — for  an  instant  stray  from 
Mary.  But  now,  something  I  must  do  towards 
seeing  her." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  then,  and  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  Here  is  your  coffee  ;  drink  it,  while 
I  go  and  put  on  my  shawl." 

She  soon  returned,  and  they  set  off  together. 
The  air  was  calm  and  soft,  and  the  moon,  now 
riding  high  in  the  heavens,  shone  white  on  the 
silvery  dew  that  lay  all  around. 

"  He  is  not  gone  to  bed,"  observed  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  as  they  came  wdthin  sight  of  General 
Sydney's  house ;  *'  for  I  see  the  light  from  the 
window  still,  looking  so  cheerful !  Would  that 
the  light  in  their  hearts  were  as  bright !" 

"  And  is  that  very  small  cottage  their's  ?"  he 
said,  stopping  short — shrinking  from  the  idea  of 
its  being  so.  "  Well !  1  could  be  happy  there  !" 
and  he  hastened  forward  again. 

It  was  a  very  small  cottage !  White,  with 
green  outside  shutters ;  enclosed  in  a  paling,  and 
with  a  little  grass-plot,  and  a  few  beds  of  flowers 
in  front. 

There  was  one  creeper  trained  round  an  upper 
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window.  He  did  not  need  telling  what  that  was. 
They  paused  when  nearly  opposite  the  house. 
The  bright  blaze  of  the  fire,  and  the  lamp's  clear 
light,  shone  on  the  figures  of  those  who  were  in 
the  room ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  with  what 
emotions  Mr.  St.  Clair  agam  looked  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mary  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  opposite  to 
her  father.  She  w^as  working  at  a  frame,  and  as 
she  leant  over  it,  well  did  he  remember  how  won- 
drously  that  profile  had  struck  him  when  first  he 
saw  her  in  the  little  garden  at  Nice ;  that  garden 
whose  memory  was  now  as  that  of  Paradise  to 
him ! 

He  started  forward ;  but  his  mother  caught  his 
arm,  exclaiming  in  a  terrified  whisper :  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  do  not  show  yourself  now  ;  you 
don't  know  what  you  might  bring  upon  that  poor 
girl.  Wait  only  a  little  while,  and  he  will  be  gone 
to  bed ;  it  is  just  his  hour.  Come  this  way,  and 
we  shall  see  when  they  move." 

"  I  must  stay  near,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  lose 
one  moment's  sight  of  her  while  I  can  have  it. 
To-morrow — and  I  shall  be  far  away  again." 

*'  My  dearest  son  ?     Why  so  soon  ?" 

"  My  ship  sails  the  day  after. — But  see,  she  is 
moving." 

They  watched   her  as  she  got   up,    and  went 
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towards  her  father.  She  looked  at  him  sadly  as 
she  waited  at  his  side,  and  seemed  to  answer 
gently  the  angry  words — to  judge  from  his  coun- 
tenance— that  he  was  addressing  to  her.  With  an 
impatient  gesture  he  directed  her  to  ring  the  bell, 
which  she  did  ;  and  in  a  moment,  the  kindly  face 
of  Susan  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  room.  Mary 
put  out  her  hand  to  help  her  father  out  of  his 
chair,  but  he  pushed  her  rudely  away,  and  took 
Susan's  arm  instead ;  who  turned  however  to  give 
a  cheering  glance  of  respectful  sympathy  at  her 
young  mistress. 

The  poor  girl  staggered  back  a  little  with  the 
roughness  of  the  action ;  but  recovering  herself, 
she  followed  her  father  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  with  sudden  passion,  turned  and 
clasped  his  mother  to  his  heart ;  as  if  to  crush 
down  the  insufferable  agony  that  raged  there,  at 
seeing  this. 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dearest  Wilfred,"  she  cried, 
her  heart  bleeding  for  him. 

*'  I  cannot  endure  it !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  never 
thought  to  have  hated  mortal  man — especially  one 
that  belonged  to  her ;  but  now — I  could  trample 
that  monster  beneath  my  feet !" 

"  Oh,  Wilfred  !  do  not  speak  such  words.  Ask 
God  rather  to  forgive  him." 
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"Yes!"  he  replied  more  calmly;  "  that,  were 
indeed  more  fitting.  But  to  see  him  almost  strike 
that  angel  creature !  mother !  the  heart  of  man 
cannot  sustain  it !"  and  he  walked  away  in  agony 
uncontrollable. 

Just  then  Susan  re-entered  the  little  apartment ; 
and  advancing  to  the  window,  she  opened  it,  to 
close  the  outer  shutters. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  instantly  going  to  the  garden- 
gate,  whispered  the  good  girl's  name. 

She  started  with  alarm. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  frightened  you,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Clair ;  "  but  I  want  you  to  ask  Miss  Sydney,  when 
the  General  is  in  bed,  if  she  can  come  to  me  for  an 
hour  or  two  ;  I  will  be  out  here  waiting  for  her ; 
and  will  bring  her  back  again  myself." 

Much  as  General  Sydney  disliked  the  continual 
intercourse  with  Mrs.  St.  Clau*,  yet  he  had  never 
forbidden  it;  and  Mary  was  with  her  therefore 
w^henever  he  did  not  require  her  to  be  at  home  ; 
and  occasionally  also  in  the  evening,  after  he  had 
retired  to  rest.  The  invitation  therefore  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  only  extraordinary,  as  being 
given  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair  at  so  late  an  hour ;  and 
Mary  felt  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Feelings  *'  too  deep  for  words  upon  their  stream  to  bear." 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

Never  did  I  see  in  real  life,  or  ever  heard  in  tale  or 
history,  of  any  woman  distinguished  for  intellect  of  the 
highest  order,  who  was  not  also  remarkable  for  this  trust- 
fulness of  spirit,  this  happiness  and  cheerfulness  of  temper. 

MRS.  JAMESON. 

Di  tradimento  io  stesso 
Sendo  incapace,  immaginar  non  posso 
Ch'  altri  lo  sia ;  ne  diffidenza  e  mai 
Dell'  alme  oneste  la  virtu. 

MONTI. 

Truth,  truth  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  truth  ! —  and  then 
wretchedness — misery  if  you  will.  Time  is  short,  my 
beloved  !  but  Eternity  is  long. — grantly  manor. 

When  equipped  for  her  walk,  Mary  left  the 
house  to  join  her  friend.  Her  eye  wandered  on  all 
sides  in  hope  of  seeing  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and  as  she 
advanced  to  meet  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  she  could  scarcely 
return  her  kindly  greeting,  so^  nervously   anxious 
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was  she,  and  so  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
him. 

Fearing  to  startle  her,  he  had  walked  on  a  little 
way,  but  then  turned  to  meet  her.  On  perceiving 
him  advancing  in  the  moon's  uncertain  light,  she 
pressed  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  arm  inquiringly. 

"  Yes !  my  dear,"  answered  that  kind  woman, 
"  it  is  Wilfred  ;  he  arrived  about  an  hour  ago." 

They  met ;  but  could  not  speak.  In  silence  he 
gave  her  his  arm,  and  in  silence  she  took  it ;  and 
they  all  walked  together  towards  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 
house.  Instead,  however,  of  going  in  when  they 
arrived  there,  Mr.  St.  Clair  passed  the  door,  with 
a  little  entreating  gesture,  and  drew  Mary  on  to 
walk  along  the  gravel  walk  with  him. 

"  I  will  caU  you  in  then,  when  the  tea  is  ready," 
said  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 

The  garden  was  not  large ;  but  much  more  so 
than  General  Sydney's ;  and  there  was  a  httle 
shrubbery,  and  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
There  they  walked ;  but  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
nothing  could  break  the  spell  of  silence  that  lay  on 
them.  Their  hearts  were  so  fuU,  that  no  one 
word  or  thought  could  get  precedence  of  the  rest. 
At  length  Mary  spoke. 

*'  When  must  you  return,  Wilfred  ?" 

"  Soon,  Mary — to-morrow." 
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She  made  no  answer,  she  could  not. 

"  It  is  a  short  visit,"  he  continued,  "  yet  better 
than  none ;  to  see  you  is  such  happiness  !  But 
now  tell  me,  Mary,  how  you  are,  and  all  that  has 
happened  since  I  went  away,  for  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  line,  you  know,  and  my  heart  is  on  the 
rack." 

'*  I  have  really  little  to  tell  you,  Wilfred.  We 
came  here  about  a  month  ago ;  and  this  house 
becoming  vacant,  your  mother  kindly  took  it ;  and 
she  is  such  a  comfort  to  me !" 

"  You  are  wanting  comfort  then, — and  often,  I 
fear.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  deceive  me,  Mary ;  I 
know  you  are — you  must  be,  unhappy." 

"  Sometimes  I  am,  but  not  always,  Wilfred ;  I 
have  so  many  happy  things  to  think  of." 

"  But  my  mother  tells  me  that  that  man  is 
constantly  coming  down  here ;  and  harasses  you  to 
death." 

"  Yes,  Wilfred  !  he  does  come  very  often,  and 
his  visits  do  harass  me ;  for  he  is  always  pressing 
upon  me  that  which  is  hateful  to  my  very  soul." 

*'  It  is  inconceivable  to  me !  for  he  knows  of 
your  engagement,  perfectly." 

"  Yes  !  but  he  urges  me  for  my  father's  sake,  to 
break  it  off ;  for  he  could  do  so  much  more,  he 
says,  for  him,  than  you  could." 
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"  Mary !  I  must  see  him  and  end  the  thing  at 
once." 

"  For  God's  sake — for  my  sake,  Wilfred,  I  entreat 
you  not.  It  must  lead  to  a  quarrel,  and — oh  !  pro- 
mise me — promise  me  you  will  not — Wilfred, 
promise  me.'* 

"  But  I  cannot  let  it  go  on,  Mary  !  I  feel  it  an 
injury  to  my  honour  that  another  should  dare  speak 
so  to  my  affianced  wife  1" 

"  Oh  !  leave  your  honour  in  my  keeping,  Wilfred. 
Is  it  not  safe  ?" 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart,  and  could  say 
no  more. 

"  But  your  father,  Mary,"  he  begun  again, 
"  he  is  surely  too  honourable  to  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

Mary  was  silent ;  her  heart  was  filled  with  grief 
and  shame  on  her  father's  account. 

"  Tell  me  aU,  I  beseech  you,"  continued  Mr.  St. 
Clair  with  somewhat  of  impatience ;  "  my  time  is  so 
short,  and  I  must  know  everything,  or  I  shall  be 
miserable — more  even  than  I  am." 

"  Well  then,  Wilfred  !  he  does  urge  it,  and  says 
— that  our  marriage  was  to  depend  on  his  con- 
sent ;  and  that  now  he  never  will  give  it ;  and 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  marry  Captain  Normanton.' 
She  burst  into  tears. 

VOL.    IL  N 
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Mr.  St.  Clair  tried  to  soothe  her,  though  his  own 
heart  felt  ready  to  break.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  was  able  to  speak  again. 

'*  I  can  bear  all  this,  Wilfred ;  for  happily  my 
wish  and  duty  join  in  keeping  my  faith  true  to 
you ;  and  never  shall  it  be  shaken.  If  we  were 
even  in  deepest  poverty  I  would  beg  for  my  father 
rather  than  marry  another.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  w^ork  for  him,  and  never  yet  has  he  wanted, 
I  thank  God  !  anything." 

"  You  work  for  him,  Mary  ?'^ 

"Yes,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him,  amused 
at  the  astonishment  he  showed ;  "  why  should  I 
not  ?  I  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  and  it  is  so 
delightful  to  have  earned  myself  the  means  with 
which  to  get  him  the  little  things  he  wants,  and 
likes.  I  think  it  is  that  which  most,  of  all  out- 
ward things,  helps  to  keep  my  spirit  from  sinking  • 
it  is  such  an  object  to  labour  for ;  and  the  finish- 
ing a  piece — and  then  getting  my  little  earnings 
for  it !  Oh !  if  only  he  would  be  content,  and  as 
he  used  to  be,  I  should  be  happier  than  ever  I  was 
before ; — excepting  one  year." 

He  looked  down  upon  her  as  the  moonlight 
streamed  on  her  face ;  and  even  by  that  pale  light, 
he  could  see  the  bright  flush  which  animated  her 
countenance,  as  it  glowed  with  the  beauty  of  her 
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feelings.      He  could  but  give  that  smile  of  tender- 
ness, which  is  so  nearly  akin  to  tears  ;  then  said : 

"  And  what  is  the  work  you  do,  and  how  do 
you  dispose  of  it  ?" 

"  Your  mother  gets  it  sold  for  me,  and  it  is — 
besides  drawings — that  sort  of  Moresco  work  of 
velvet  and  gold,  which  you  have  so  often  admired ; 
the  same  you  know,  as  that  pocket-book  I  gave 
you  at  Nice ; — my  first  gift,  Wilfred — and  which 
you  said  you  would  never  part  from." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  drew  it  forth,  and  showed  it  her, 
stained  and  discoloured  as  it  was  from  the  effect  of 
the  salt  water. 

"This,  with  your  picture,  and  your  ring,  and 
one  little  book  of  the  holy  words  of  truth — also 
your  gift,  Mary — were  all  that  I  saved  from  the 
wreck ;   but  they  were  worth  all  the  rest  to  me !" 

"  And  then  they  would  bid  me  think  you  faith- 
less," she  exclaimed. 

.     "  Who  would  bid  you  think  me  faithless  ?"  he 
demanded  quickly. 

She  saw  her  inadvertancy,  and  was  silent. 

"  Tell  me,  Mary,"  he  continued  ;  "  tell  me  what 
they  have  told  you  of  my  unfaithfulness.  I  need 
not  ask  who  they  mean, — I  know  that  full  well ; 
but  what  have  they  said  against  me  ?" 

N  2 
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"  That  you  had  been  professing  love  to  another," 
she  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  that  you  had  felt  it." 

"  And  you  triumphed  in  your  knowledge  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  accusation?" 

"  Surely  I  did.  And  then  such  proof  w^as 
brought,  as  might  almost  have  staggered  me  had 
it  been — almost — against  myself! — but  it  did  not 
— could  not — shake  my  confidence  in  you." 

"  Now  God  is  good  to  me !"  he  exclaimed 
fervently.  "  I  said  I  could  trust  your  trust,  and 
was  1  not  right  ?  .  . .  They  told  you — did  they 
not  ? — that  I  was  found  at  the  feet  of  that  beauti- 
ful creature  with  whom  I  was  staying  ?  Was  not 
that  part  of  their  report  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  believed  it  no  more  than  the  rest." 

**  Then  I  find  I  must  put  your  confidence  more  to 
the  test  than  even  my  >vorst  enemies  have  done ;  for 
what  will  you  say  if  I  myself  tell  you,  Mary,  that  at 
the  feet  of  that  lovely  creature — kneeling  before 
her — they  did  find  me  ?" 

"  I  should  say,"  she  replied  raising  her  trusting 
eyes  to  his,  "  that  he  who  could  tell  me  so,  loved  me 
only ;  and  tmsted  me,  as  my  love  to  him  deserved." 

He  was  silent  a  moment ;  with  the  dizzy  sense 
of  excessive  happiness. 

"  Can  there   be    sorrow   in   the   world?"    he 
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exclaimed  at  length.     "  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
just  now." 

"  There  is  much  of  happiness  at  least,"  she 
replied. 

Yet  there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  in  her  voice, 
which  in  an  instant  depressed  the  tone  of  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  feelings. 

"  Yes !  there  is  happiness,"  he  sighed ;  "  but 
how  a  moment's  thought  changes  the  current  of 
one's  feelings !  But  I  will  explain  what  must 
seem  odd  in  the  circumstance  I  have  mentioned." 

"  It  needs  not,  Wilfred,"  she  replied ;  "  for 
though  my  curiosity  might  like  to  be  gratified, 
yet  I  had  rather  you  should  feel  that  I  trusted 
fully,  without  knowing,  or  hearing." 

"  But  to  confute  others  it  may  be  as  w^ell  you 
should  know,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  you.  I  had 
displeased  Donna  Mercedes ;  and,  though  sweet  as 
yourself  in  general,  she  was  haughty  at  times; 
and  I,  vexed  at  having  offended  her,  threw  myself 
on  my  knee  before  her,  to  beg  her  to  forgive  me. 
You  can  understand  that — in  Spain  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  she  answ^ered,  looking  up  again 
with  a  playful  smile ;  "  I  cannot  the  least  under- 
stand your  having  either  oif ended,  or  knelt  to  her. 
But  stiU  that  does  not  shake  my  confidence  !  How 
could  you  have  offended  her  ?" 
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"  Shall  I  offend  you  now,  if  I  say  that  at  this 
moment  I  had  rather  not  tell  you  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  I  can  only  again  say  that 
confidence  does  not  preclude  secrets ;  it  only  makes 
us  feel  that  all  is  right  in  those  secrets.  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
tell  me — and  for  all  that  you  have  done — and  I  am 
quite  happy  that  you  should  not  say  a  word  more 
than  you  like." 

"  How  can  I  love  you  enough !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  for  your  noble  trust  and  tenderness  !  My  life 
seems  too  brief,  and  poor  a  thing  to  serve  you  in. 
But,  Mary,  when  Captain  Normanton  told  you  of 
these  things — for  it  was  him  of  course — what  did 
you  say  ?" 

"  I  simply  said,  I  did  not  beheve  them.  He 
turned  pale,  as  you  know  he  does  when  angry,  and 
talked  of  my  '  wilful  infatuation.'  " 

"  And  your  father  ?  Can  he  permit  such  lan- 
guage ?" 

"  He  falls  into  such  deep  abstractions,  and  sleeps 
so  much  of  his  time  away  that  he  often  does  not 
know  what  passes;  and  this  account  of  you  he 
certainly  did  not  hear.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
encourages  Captain  Normanton  himself,  further 
than  allowing  him  to  be  here;  and  I  know  he 
told  him  when  he  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, 
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that  there  was  some  sort  of  engagement  between 
us.  So  far  that  is  a  comfort  and  security.  But 
when  we  are  alone  together,  then  it  is  that  he  calls 
me  cruel;  and — what  is  so  hard  to  bear — says 
that  you  have  done  me  all  this  harm,  and  made 
me  selfish,  aud  undutiful."  And  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  endured !"  he  exclaimed ; 
*'and  must  be  ended.  Has  my  mother  no  influ- 
ence now  ?  Your  father  used  to  have  so  much 
respect  for  her." 

"  No ;  he  is  completely  subdued  by  Captain 
Normanton,  who  seems  to  have  an  evil  power  to 
influence  and  torment  him;  for  my  poor,  dear, 
dearest  father  is  not  happy,  and  that  is  worse  to  me 
than  all.  At  times  he  will  cry  like  a  child,  and 
call  me  again  as  he  used  to  do,  '  his  own,'  '  his 
beloved ;'  and  ask  me  to  forgive  him ;  and  yet 
perhaps  at  other  times,  when  I  speak  the  love  I  feel, 
he  win  tell  me,  that  if  I  loved  him  in  truth,  I  should 
not  be  so  cruel  to  him.  But  I  care  not  for  his 
harsh  words,  as  I  do  for  his  tears  and  words  of 
fondness.  Then,  I  could  almost  wish,  I  had  never 
seen  you,  never  loved  you;  though  even  then,  it 
would  have  killed  me  to  have  married  Captain 
Normanton." 

"  Mary,   I    cannot  let  this  continue,"    he    ex- 
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claimed.  "  Even  by  this  imperfect  light  I  can 
see,  the  ravages  which  these  trials  have  made 
on  your  health.  Your  pale  cheek,  your  thin  hand, 
tell  me  how  much  you  have  suffered.  And  if  it 
has  been  so  in  this  short  time,  what — what  will  it 
be  when  I  am  away  for  years  ?  My  mother 
living  with  you  too  no  longer;  I  can  guess 
but  too  well  why  !" 

"  Yes,  my  father  left  the  house  near  Dover — 
that  house  where  we  had  been  so  happy,  that  every 
grain  of  its  dust  was  like  golden  sands  to  me — 
in  order  I  know  to  separate  me  from  her.  And 
now  my  daily  dread  is  that  he  should  move  away 
again,  because  she,  in  her  kind  love,  came  here  to 
be  with  me.  Oh  !  if  I  leave  her  quite,  and  you 
far  away,  Wilfred — I  dread  to  think  of  it !" 

"  Mary  !"  he  exclaimed,  stopping,  and  turning 
to  her  in  violent  agitation,  "  this  shall  not  last. 
Listen  to  me,  I  am  urged  by  no  selfish  thought — 
but  as  you  value  your,  and  my  happiness,  I  entreat 
— I  implore — I  beseech  you— consent  to  marry  me 
before  I  go  away  again.  I  will  set  off  for  London 
now — instantly  ; — and  get  the  needed  licence  and 
shall  be  back  again  to-morrow  and  we  can  be 
married  here,  in  my  mother's  house.  I  shall  have 
to  leave  you  instantly  after,  but  my  mind  will  be  at 
rest  when  you  will  no  longer  have  to  endure  the 
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persecutions  of  that  man,  and  the  cruelties  of  your 
father.     Mary  !  you  will  let  me  do  this  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  Wilfred,  I  cannot,"  she  answered 
faintly  ;  for  the  thought  of  being  really  his,  and 
of  being  sheltered  for  ever  from  Captain  Norman- 
ton's  dreaded  presence,  and  from  her  father's  per- 
secutions, was  too  much  of  happiness  to  be  rejected 
with  firm  heart  and  voice. 

"  Why  not,  Mary  ?  why  should  you  not  ?  Your 
father  would  forgive  you,  and  when  he  knew  that 
importunity  was  vain,  his  mind  too  would  be  at 
rest.  That  man's  oppressive  influence  would  be 
over  for  ever,  and  he  would  be  free  again  to  love 
and  bless  his  child." 

"  Do  not  tempt  me,  Wilfred !  do  not  tempt 
me,"  she  cried,  in  extremity  of  distress ;  for  there 
was  a  sore  combat  in  her  heart,  and  she  felt  its 
w^eakness ;  "  do  not  ask  me  to  do  that — to  do 
anything,  that  I  durst  not  avow  before  the  face  of 
day  ;  before  the  eye  of  God." 

"  Mary  !  Mary  !"  he  urged,  "  you  shall  avow  it. 
From  my  mother's  home  we  will  go,  the  moment 
you  are  mine,  and  kneel  before  your  father,  and  he 
will  forgive,  and  bless  us.  Mary !  you  wdll  con- 
sent ?" 

"  No,  Wilfred,"  she  said ;  "  your  last  w^ords 
have  saved  me  from  the  weakness  of  my  failing 
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heart.  You  say  my  father  will  forgive,  and  bless 
us  !  Yes  !  he  will  bless  us, — but  never  shall  he 
have  anything  to  forgive.  Urge  it  no  more, 
Wilfred.  I  see, — I  feel  the  love,  the  kindness 
which  made  you  wish  it;  but  I  cannot — cannot 
do  it  !" 

"  Mary  !  you  distract  me  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  the 
thought  of  leaving  you  a  prey  to  all  this  misery, — 
this  persecution,  is  death  to  me  !  Mother !  dear 
mother  !"  for  he  saw  Mrs.  St.  Clair  coming  towards 
them,  "  come,  and  help  me  to  persuade  Mary  to  do 
what  will  be  so  much  for  her  peace." 

And  he  detailed  rapidly  to  his  mother  his  plan, 
and  his  reasons  for  its  proposal. 

Poor  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  whose  timidity  of  disposition 
made  it  difficult  for  her  to  decide  on  the  smallest 
affair,  and  whose  gentleness  could  not  bear  opposing 
the  least  wish  of  those  she  loved,  was  in  a  state  of 
utter  terror  and  consternation,  when  so  serious  a 
plan  was  opened  before  her,  and  her  opinion,  or 
rather  sanction  asked.  She  looked  bewildered 
from  one  to  the  other,  every  muscle  of  her  counte- 
nance working  with  agitation.  Her  son  fixed  his 
eyes  on  her  in  breathless  suspense,  hoping  that  a 
favourable  word  from  her  might  incline  Mary  to 
grant  his  wish;  but  not  a  word  could  Mrs.  St. 
Clair  speak.     She  saw  indeed  the  advantages  of 
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the  proposition,  yet  she  could  not  like  the  idea  of 
anything,  being  done  secretly.  At  last  she  almost 
unconsciously  murmui'ed  something  about  "  General 
Sydney." 

"  God  is  my  witness,"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
vehemently,  "  that  did  I  not  think  that  what  I 
proposed  would  contribute  to  his  comfort,  as  well 
Mary's,  never  would  1  ui'ge  it.  But  the  matter 
once  ended,  he  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  it, 
and  her  love  would  again  become  the  joy  of  his 
Hfe." 

*'  He  would  certainly  be  happier — if  his  mind 
were  not  so  continually  harassed, — "  began  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  again,  in  trembling  accents. 

"There,  Mary!"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair 
passionately,  throwing  himself  on  his  knee  before 
her ;  "  my  mother  herself  says  that  your  father's 
happiness  would  be  secured  by  it, — and  not  a 
moment  would  we  delay  telling  him,  when  once  it 
was  done ;  for,  for  worlds  would  I  not  have  you 
live  a  life  of  deception, — you  know  I  would  not. 
I  implore  you  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  by  all  you 
love,  to  grant  my  request." 

"  Wilfred,"  she  said  raising  her  hand  so  as  to 
check  his  further  speaking ;  "  God  says  that  '  One 
day  is  in  His  sight  as  a  thousand  years.'  I  dare 
not  deceive  for  one  day." 
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Then  overcome  by  the  thought  of  the  anguish 
which  she  knew  her  determination  would  give  him, 
her  heart  melted  within  her ;  and  laying  her  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder,  she  murmured  words  of 
kindness,  while  her  warm  tears  fell  on  his  flushed 
and  burning  cheeks.  He  rose  and  held  her  to  his 
heart  a  moment  in  silence;  then  hastily  turned, 
and  walked  away. 

What  passed  in  the  depths  of  his  perturbed 
soul  no  eye  could  see,  save  His  who  was  with  him 
in  the  strife;  but  long  and  stormy  seemed  the 
conflict.  Those  who  loved  him,  watched — through 
their  fast-falling  tears, — his  unequal  and  agitated 
steps.  He  had  thrown  ofl^  his  cap  in  the  heat  and 
energy  of  his  remonstrances  with  Mary,  and  now 
he  continually  swept  the  waving  hair  from  his  brow 
as  if  it  pressed  with  the  weight  of  iron. 

At  length  the  grace  of  God  conquered;  and 
humbled  in  heart,  he  acknowledged  before  his 
mighty,  compassionate  Judge  the  wrong  he  had 
done  in  seeking  to  turn  the  soul  of  her  he  loved 
for  one  m.oment  from  the  path  of  open  truth.  He 
prayed — besought  to  be  resigned,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  trust  her  fate  to  God's  safe,  and  gracious  keep- 
ing ;  and  then  calmed,  but  almost  stunned  under 
the  effects  of  the  violent  emotions  he  had  under- 
gone, he  advanced  to  rejoin  her  and  his  mother; 
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and  in  sadness  and  silence  they  all  returned  to  the 
house. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  as  Mary  was  following 
his  mother  in. 

She  turned  to  speak  words  of  more  than  for- 
giveness ;  when  her  eye, — scarcely  resting  an  instant 
on  his  agitated  countenance,  caught  sight  of  some 
one ; — half  visible,  half  concealed  by  the  shrubs, — 
evidently  watching  them,  just  outside  the  railing. 
She  grasped  his  arm  with  a  faint  exclamation  of 
terror,  and  flew  into  the  house.  His  eye  followed 
the  direction  of  her's,  and  he  too  saw  the  figure  of 
a  man,  though  then  retreating. 

He  rushed  towards  the  spot,  but  the  shrubs 
were  thick,  and  the  garden  making  a  tiu*n  there, 
any  one  could  be  hid  from  sight  in  a  moment.  He 
hastily  snatched  up  his  cap,  and  hurried  to  the 
gate.  He  went  out  into  the  lane,  and  field,  and 
looked  all  round  the  house,  but  all  trace  of  any 
one's  having  been  there  w^as  gone.  He  felt  strangely 
discomposed ; — yet  who  could  it  be  ?  Probably 
only  some  countrj^m.an  out  late  on  business, 
attracted  by  curiosity  at  hearing  their  voices  in 
the  garden. 

So  he  really  thought ;  and  so  he  tried  to 
persuade  the  others  when  he  went  in  to  join  them 
at  their  late  tea ;  but  though  it  seemed  indeed  the 
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most  likely  that  it  should  be  so,  yet  Mary,  in  her 
own  secret  heart  did  not  believe  it.  To  her 
affrighted  fancy — calm  and  self-possessed  as  she 
generally  was, — everything  disquieting  of  late  had 
connected  itself  with  the  thought  of  Captain  Nor- 
manton ;  and  spite  almost  of  her  reason, — for 
how,  or  why  should  he  be  there, — and  at  that 
unusual  time  of  night  ? — she  could  not  but  feel 
that  it  was  he.  She  was  silent  however  as  to  her 
suspicions,  for  she  did  not  like  to  trouble  the  minds 
of  the  others. 

A  short  time  spent  in  sad,  but  sweet  intercourse 
— and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  said  she  feared  it  was  time 
for  Mary  to  return.  They  set  out,  therefore,  and 
walked  slowly  back  again,  wishing  to  linger  out 
the  moments. 

"  When  next  I  walk  with  you,  dear  mother," 
said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  as  they  drew  near  General 
Sydney's  house,  "  I  trust  I  shall  have  an  arm  to 
offer  you  both." 

Mary  leant  back  her  head  to  look  at  his  mother, 
whom  she  then  remembered  must  be  walking 
without  support ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  begging 
her  to  come  to  that  side,  and  take  her  son's  arm, 
when  again  she  saw  the  same  figure  as  she  had 
seen  before,  standing  in  the  deep  shade  of  a  large 
yew  tree  a  little  way  out  on   the  common  which 
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skirted  the  road  where  they  were  walking.  With 
great  presence  of  mind  she  restrained  the  cry  of  fear 
which  rose  to  her  lips,  as  now  without  a  possibility 
of  doubt  she  recognised  the  tall  stature  and  figure  of 
Captain  Normanton;  and  saying  not  a  word  to 
her  companions,  she  only  involuntarily  quickened 
her  pace,  though  her  whole  frame  shook  with 
terror,  and  her  heart  beat  with  that  dreadful 
pulsation  which  seems  to  threaten  Hfe  itself. 
Mr.  St.  Clair  felt  the  shaking  of  her  hand  as  it 
rested  on  his  arm,  and  turned  to  her,  saying  : 

"  You  tremble,  Mary ;  are  you  tired  ?" 

"  No,"  she  repHed  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  the 
house,  as  if  eager  to  get  there. 

He  thought  the  action,  and  the  low^ering  of  the 
voice  meant  for  them  not  to  speak  loud  as  they 
drew  near,  for  fear  of  disturbing  General  Sydney ; 
so  in  a  corresponding  whisper  he  asked  her  when 
he  could  see  her  the  next  day,  and  where? 

"  I  will  be  at  your  mother's  at  eight,"  she 
replied.-  "  My  father  never  gets  up  now  till  near 
twelve,  and  Susan  will  let  me  know  when  he 
wakes." 

"  I  should  wish  to  see  him  before  I  go,  Mary. 
My  mother  says  he  wiU  be  displeased  at  my  being 
here;    but    now,    hke    you,  I  desire    to  have  no 
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concealments — I  never  did  but  that  once,  and  for 
that  you  have  forgiven  me  ?" 

No  word  was  needed  in  answer,  but  as  they 
approached  the  garden,  she  said : 

"  I  will  stay  at  this  gate  till  you  are  quite  out 
of  sight ;  so  look  back,  and  wave  your  hand- 
kerchiefs." 

They  took  leave;  Mr.  St.  Clair  with  natural 
sadness,  but  Mary  with  a  sense  of  soul-sickening 
fear  that  was  almost  insupportable.  Yet  had  she 
been  asked  what  it  was  she  feared,  she  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  have  said;  but  the  agitations 
of  that  evening,  and  the  influence  of  that  still 
and  solemn  hour  when  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
and  the  moon's  cold  light  lay  on  a  sea  of  mist 
which  enshrouded  the  whole  earth,  save  where  the 
tall  trees  rose  here  and  there  like  dark  islets  out  of 
it,  and  cast  their  black  shadows  around — seemed 
to  have  shaken  her  naturally  strong  mind,  and  to 
have  opened  it  to  the  admission  of  every  sad,  and 
fearful  idea.  At  other  times  she  would  as  soon 
have  believed  herself  capable  of  deeds  of  violence 
as  Captain  Normanton,  much  as  she  dreaded  him 
in  other  ways  ;  but  now  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  there  at  that  unusual  hour,  and  of  his 
lurking  concealed  about  their  paths,  and  homes — 
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added  to  the  jealousy  which  she  knew  would  be 
swelling  his  proud  and  sensitive  heart  even  to 
frenzy — filled  her  with  the  most  frightful  alarms. 
She  dreaded  the  encounter  of  those  two  fiery 
spirits,  should  they  meet ;  for  though  she  knew 
that  Mr.  St.  Clair's  high  principles  would  ever 
prevent  his  seeking  a  quarrel,  or  wishing  to 
avenge  it  by  the  murderous  sin  of  duelling, — and 
though  he  had  promised  her  not  himself  to  speak, 
yet  she  could  not  say  with  his  deep  injuries,  how 
far  his  wounded  and  goaded  spirit  might  be 
enabled  to  maintain  its  calm  under  further  irri- 
tation. 

The  little  arrangement  therefore  that  she  made 
about  remaining  at  the  gate,  had  a  motive  far 
deeper  than  the  mere  protracted  remembrance  of 
a  few  minutes.  She  hoped  by  it  to  keep  her 
friends'  attention  on  herself,  so  as  to  make  it  less 
likely  that  they  should  observe  the  enemy  who  was 
lurking  near  ;  and  she  hoped  also  to  keep  a  power 
over  that  enemy  himself;  for  she  felt  confident 
that  he  was  aw^are  that  she  had  seen,  and  recog- 
nised him ;  and  he  must  know  that  it  w^ould  be 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  shadow  of  that 
insulated  tree,  without  her  seeing  him,  as  long  as 
she  remained  where  she  was.  A  consciousness  too 
of  his   most  unhappy  love  for  herself,  made  her 
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think,  that  should  he  be  induced  to  leave  his 
covert,  his  first  impulse  would  be  to  speak  to  her, 
rather  than  follow  her  friends  for  any  purpose  of 
insult,  or  revenge. 

She  remained  therefore  at  the  gate  watching 
with  intense  anxiety,  the  steps  of  her  friends,  and 
often  did  they  look  back,  and  give  the  promised 
signs  of  remembrance.  With  a  palpitating  heart 
she  saw  them  safely  pass  the  fearful  tree,  and  then 
she  breathed  more  freely ;  yet  could  she  not  be 
satisfied  to  leave  her  post  till  they  had  disappeared 
beyond  the  turning  in  the  road ;  and  till  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  them  to  have  safely  reached 
their  home. 

She  was  then  about  to  turn  and  enter  the 
house ;  when,  with  a  shiver  of  terror,  which  though 
she  had  fully  expected  to  see  him,  yet  she  could 
not  control,  she  saw  Captain  Normanton's  dark 
figure  emerge  into  the  moonlight,  and  come  on- 
ward in  her  direction.  In  an  instant  she  flew  into 
the  house  ;  and  when  in  her  own  room,  having  no 
light,  she  seated  herself  within  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  wall — thankful  for  the  rest  to  her  trembling 
limbs,  and  watched  what  should  be  the  end  of 
this  strange,  and  disquieting  night-visit. 

Slowly  did  the  object  of  her  alarm  advance ;  and 
had  she  doubted  before  of  his  identity,  that  doubt 
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would  have  been  then  dispelled ;  for  walking  up  to 
the  palings,  and  leaning  indeed  for  some  minutes 
over  the  very  garden  gate  where  she  herself  had  so 
lately  been  standing,  she  distinctly  saw  the  man 
whom  most  on  earth  she  dreaded. 

She  sat  as  if  frozen  to  the  place ;  she  knew 
indeed  that  he  could  not  dream  of  calling  at  that 
late  hour — yet  still  he  was,  there  ; — and  spell-bound 
— incapable  of  moA^ng,  almost  of  breathing,  she 
felt  a  weight  of  terror  quite  unspeakable. 

x\nd  yet — through  all  those  tremors — the  effect 
as  we  have  said,  rather  of  the  excited  state  of  her 
nerves,  than  of  any  rational  fears — spite  too  of  all 
the  real  cause  that  she  had  for  dreading  him,  there 
stole  over  her,  as  she  saw  him  there, 

*'  Unblest,  while  at  the  threshold  of  her  bower, 
An  unaccounted  guest  he  took  his  stand — " 

a  feeling  of  deep  compassion,  which  made  the  tears 
burst  from  her  eyes. 

After  a  time  he  left  the  gate,  and  reluctantly 
retraced  his  steps.  He  turned,  and  stopped,  and 
turned  again,  as  if  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  ; 
when  suddenly  another  figui'e  appeared  in  the 
road,  advancing  to  meet  him. 

They  met — stopped — and  from  'their  vehement 
gestures  were  evidently  conversing  in  no  amicable 
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mood  ;  —  then  suddenly  with  rapid  steps  they 
turned  together  down  the  road  that  led  to 
Hastings. 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  Mary  sinking  on  her 
knees,  and  extending  her  straining  arms  to  Heaven  ; 
"  save  —  save  —  save  them  from  blood  —  from 
murder  !" 

Then  instantly  starting  up,  she  stole  rapidly  and 
silently  into  her  maid's  room.  She  found  her 
still  up. 

"  Susan,"  she  said  in  a  hushed  whisper,  "  follow 
me  instantly  down  the  cross  path  that  leads  to  the 
road  there." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Miss  Sydney  1"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  alarmed  at  this  order,  and  at  her  young  mis- 
tress' pale  and  horrified  appearance  ;  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  follow  me  quickly 
for  the  love  of  God  !"  And  she  left  the  room  ; 
and  gliding  noiselessly  down  the  stairs,  undid  the 
back  door  which  opened  on  the  path  she  had 
named,  and  which  led  at  about  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  into  the  Hastings  road.  Like  hghtning 
she  flew  along  it ;  urged  to  greater  speed  by  hear- 
ing, as  she  got  nearer  them,  the  voice  of  Captain 
Normanton  in  tones  of  vehement  irritation,  most 
unusual  to  him.    She  reached  the  gate  that  opened 
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to  the  road,  just  before  they  came  up  to  it.  She 
paused,  leaning  on  it  to  support  her  shaking  limbs, 
and  recover  her  agonised  breathing  from  having 
run  so  fast.  They  drew  near ;  when  the  excited 
tone  in  which  Captain  Normanton  was  stiQ  speak- 
ing, brought  his  very  words  to  her  ear. 

"  I  have  her  father's  sanction,  and  shall  not 
therefore  think  it  needful  to  ask  your's,  Mr. 
Bruce." 

Bruce  !  Mr.  Bruce  !  Was  it  then  he,  and  not 
Mr.  St.  Clair  who  was  there  ? 

She  had  just  time  to  recollect  herself,  and  to 
step  aside  into  the  shade  of  the  dark  hedge-row, 
when  they  passed ;  but  yet  her  terror  at  seeing 
Captain  Normanton  so  close  to  her,  nearly  made 
her  sink.  She  felt  bewildered, — as  if  in  some 
horrible,  baffling  dream. 

Mr.  Bruce !  could  it  be  he  ?  how  came  he 
there  ?  (for  amid  the  many  interests  that  had  occu- 
pied his  mind  that  night,  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  he  had  come  with  him 
to  Hastings)  and  why  was  he  too  wandering 
about  in  those  quiet  places  at  that  hour  of  the 
night  ? 

Every  other  thought  how^ever  gave  way  to  the 
overpowering  one  of  joy  at  finding  it  was  not 
Mr.  St.  Clair  who  was  with  Captain  Normanton, 
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— that  there  was  no  danger  for  him  ;  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  Susan's  neck  whose  breathless 
haste  had  just  brought  her  to  her  side,  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  wild,  almost  delirious  tears. 

The  poor  maid,  terrified  out  of  her  senses,  be- 
sought her  to  be  tranquil,  covering  her  head  over 
with  her  own  shawl  in  hopes  of  deadening  the 
sound  of  her  convulsive  sobs.  At  length  she 
became  more  quiet ;  but  still  continued  for  some 
minutes  straining  Susan  to  her  heart,  and  sobbing 
forth  almost  frantically,  her  inarticulate  thanks 
and  praises  to  God.  Then  turning  and  taking 
the  girl's  arm,  she  began  slowly  to  retrace  her  steps 
homewards  —  slowly  and  wearily  —  for  she  was 
exhausted, — body  and  mind. 

"  Ask  me  nothing  now,  dear  Susan,"  she  said 
as  she  reached  the  house,  "  only  thank  God  for 
His  kindness  to  me.  To-morrow  I  will  tell  you 
all." 

Then  in  the  stillness  of  her  own  room  she 
thought  of  all  that  had  occurred. — Her  joy  was 
indeed  great  at  the  removal  of  her  worst  fears ; 
yet  when  this  feeling  had  a  little  subsided  the 
words  she  had  heard  Captain  Normanton  speak, 
began  to  fill  her  with  alarm  and  terrible  fore- 
bodings. She  was  but  too  well  aware  that  her 
father  favoured   his  wishes,  but  that  he   should 
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have  so  avowedly  sanctioned  them,  as  for  Captain 
Normanton  to  feel  justified  in  announcing  that 
sanction  to  another,  fiUed  her  with  dismay. 

She  felt  most  miserable ! — But  then  the  blest 
recollection  of  God's  unceasing  care  and  love,  came 
down  like  balm  upon  her  heart.  She  felt  anew 
in  whom  she  believed,  and  knew  that  she  had  His 
promise  never  to  leave  her,  nor  forsake — and  to 
Him  she  committed  everything ! 

*'  Not  as  man  sees,  seeth  God  ! — 
Not  as  man  loves,  loveth  He !" 

No  !  His  love  —  who  can  tell  ?  drawn  forth 
from  the  depths  of  His  eternal  heart ! 

She  rested  on  it, — and  was  still !  And  then 
over  her  calmed  spirit  was  brought  too,  the  sooth- 
ing hght  of  holy  earthly  affections. 

She  thought  of  the  joy  which  the  next  day's 
dawn  would  bring  her, — of  that  presence  which 
had  been  so  long  withheld;  and  as  she  gently 
sank  to  rest,  she  murmured  to  herself  over  and 
over  again,  the  blessed  word  :  "  To-morrow,  to- 
morrow, to-morrow  !" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

November !  yet  the  sun  beams  bright  and  soft ! — 
November  !  yet  the  air  inspires  a  balm ! 

While  the  few  fleecy  clouds  that  float  aloft, 
Affect  the  semblance  of  a  spring-like  calm. 

But  prostrate  nature  irresponsive  lies  ; 

Feels  not  the  glow — nor  heeds  the  zephyr's  call ; 
The  radiance  shows  but  where  the  flow' ret  dies, — 

The  breeze  but  speeds  the  sear  leaf  to  its  fall. 

Thus  in  the  griefs  of  life, — some  fleeting  hour 
A  transient  ray  of  joy  may  chance  to  gild  ; 

But  vain  to  prompt  one  bud  of  hope  its  power. 
Or  warm  a  breast  by  mortal  sorrow  chill' d. 

H.     L.    L. 

The  morrow  came,  soft,  still  and  dewy ;  with  a 
raist  so  light,  that  even  the  feeble  beams  of  a 
November  sun,  were  able  soon  to  disperse  it,  and 
spread  brightness  and  warmth  around. 

Not  so  with  the  cloud  that  lay  that  morning  on 
Captain  Normanton's  tortured  heart.     Heavy,  too 
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heavy,  was  it  for  mortal  strength  to  lift ;  and  un- 
happily he  had  never  made  proof  of  the  Immortal 
arm. 

Ah !  could  he  once  have  roused  himself  to 
grapple  with  the  dreadful  feeling  which  w^as  one 
continued  tortui'e  to  his  soul,  .  how  much  of 
guilt — how  much  of  misery  miight  have  been 
saved  ! 

Yet  there  was  much  to  be  esteemed  in  his 
character.  He  had  a  deep  reverence  for  religion, 
though  no  real  acquaintance  w^ith  it ;  a  high  devo- 
tional idea  of  God ;  but  alas  !  no  intercourse  with 
Him.  Therefore  his  soul  was  sterile ;  and  his 
stern  heart,  though  stained  by  no  degrading  vice, 
was  untempered  by  the  dewy  influences  and  genial 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Neither  had  he  any 
earthly  friend  who  could  be  of  use  to  him ;  for  the 
general  harshness  of  his  disposition  had  prevented 
his  forming  those  cordial  ties,  which  are  in  general 
such  softeners  of  the  human  character.  The  only 
being  to  whom  he  was  really  attached  excepting 
Mary  Sydney, — was  his  sister.  Lady  Davenport ; 
but  her  character,  partaking  of  aU  his  defects,  but 
sharing  few  of  his  finer  qualities — was  calculated 
to  injure  rather  than  improve  his  tone  of  mind. 

Mr.  Binice  was  the  only  person,  who  had  ever 
spoken   to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  conduct  as 
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regarded  Mary  Sydney ;  but, — besides  that  he  was 
much  younger  than  himself,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  supposed  to  have  much  weight  with  him, — his 
harsh  way  of  speaking  was  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Had  he  shown  more  respect 
and  endeavoured  to  touch,  and  soften,  instead  of 
wounding  and  irritating  his  quick  feelings,  he 
might  have  been  blest  to  a  great  and  good  pur- 
pose as  regarded  him ;  but  giving  way  to  that 
harshness,  which  was  ever  the  shady  side  of  his 
otherwise  fine  character,  he  closed  up  every  avenue 
by  which  better  feelings  might  have  reached  him, 
and  benefitted  his  heart. 

Even  Mary  herself,  with  all  her  sweetness,  did 
not  well  understand  him  ;  though  considering  her 
youth,  and  little  experience  of  the  world,  that  was 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Courageous  to  the 
utmost,  where  any  principle  was  concerned,  yet  was 
she  timid  as  a  fawn  with  her  fellow-creatures  ;  and 
though  in  much  of  her  disposition — in  its  warm 
enthusiasm,  and  quick,  most  tender,  most  ardent 
feelings — she  showed  that  the  blood  of  Italy  flowed 
in  her  veins  ;  yet,  in  shrinking  reserve — burying 
deep  her  joys  within  her  heart,  and  silently  "  fold- 
ing the  robe  o'er  secret  pain,"  she  partook  much 
of  the  character  of  her  father's  land  ;  and,  checked 
as  she  had  always  been  by  him  in  all  expression 
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of  her  feelings,  she  had  learnt  m  general  to  be  timid 
in  speaking  of  them  to  others. 

But  for  that  she  might  in  all  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  heart,  have  spoken  to  Captain  Nor- 
manton  ;  and  have  told  him  of  the  grief  he  caused 
her,  while  her  natural  sorrow  for  his  pain  might 
have  freely  been  expressed.  She  might  have  thrown 
herself  upon  his  generosity,  imploring  him  to  plead 
her  cause  with  her  father,  instead  of  being  himself 
the  obstacle  to  her  happiness ;  and  by  rousing  all 
the  nobler  quahties  of  his  mind,  have  shown  him 
that  there  was  something  better  to  hve  for  than 
the  mere  vanishing  things  of  time  —  something 
more  worthy  the  energies  of  a  high  nature,  than 
the  rutliless  gratification  of  mere  selfish  feeling  ! 

But  now  it  seemed  impossible  !  Not  that  her 
innocent  and  lovely  nature  was  prone  to  think  harm 
of  others,  but  that  any  evil  that  she  could  not 
help  percei\dng,  terrified  her,  and  made  her  trem- 
blingly retire  within  the  fastnesses  of  her  own 
pure  heart.  No  one  would  naturally  have  been 
more  open,  more  out- pouring  in  their  nature; 
but  her  father  had  never  been  one — with  all  his 
love  for  her — who  had  courted,  or  permitted  even, 
the  confidence  which  would  else  have  made  her 
thoughts  '  run  out  before  him  as  a  summer  rill ;' 
and  by  wayward  caprice,  and  harsh  expressions 
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had  constantly  repelled  her  feelings  ;  til]  she  had 
been  forced  to  hush  them  back  again  to  the  deep 
stillness  of  a  *'  sealed  fountain." 

It  was  indeed  the  perfect  confidence  which  she 
had  felt  in  Mr.  St.  Clair,  which  had  made  her  love 
for  him  spring  up  so  readily  in  answer  to  that 
he  had  felt  for  her.  She  read  in  the  blue  depths 
of  his  speaking  eye,  a  tenderness  that  could  never 
repel,  a  kindness  that  could  never  rebuke,  a  love 
that  could  never  fail ! 

He  it  was  in  fact,  who  better  than  any  other, 
understood  Captain  Normanton's  nature ;  and  who 
alone  gave  him  full  credit  for  his  many  good  quali- 
ties; and  had  he  once  been  in  a  situation  quietly 
to  have  spoken  to  him,  before  his  bitter  wrongs 
had  raised  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  between 
them,  he  might  perhaps  have  "  gained  his  brother." 
But  at  first  he  was  under  his  command  on  board 
ship,  and  dared  not  speak  to  him ;  and  since  that, 
no  occasion  had  presented  itself  of  his  being  able 
to  do  so  quietly  ;  and  indeed  Captain  Normanton's 
manner  to  him  had  ever  been  so  offensive,  that  it 
would  have  required  an  endurance,  and  kindness 
beyond  even  his,  to  have  borne  with  it  without 
letting  irritation  arise  in  his  mind,  or  displeasure 
show  itself  in  his  manner. 
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Hea^'y,  we  have  said,  was  the  cloud  that  lay 
on  Captain  Normanton's  spirits  that  morning ! 
after  his  wretched  nio^ht's  walk  to  Hollino;ton.  He 
had  been  in  Portsmouth  at  the  time  of  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  arrival  from  Spain  ;  and  had  heard  of  his 
setting  off  instantly  with  Mr.  Bruce  "  to  go  and 
see  his  mother."  He  knew  full  well  what  else 
that  hasty  journey  would  accomplish  for  him  ;  and 
to  follow  him  was  therefore  the  first  impulse  of  his 
mind, — and  unfortunately  he  gave  way  to  it. 

What  object  he  proposed  to  himself  in  so  doing, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  ;  it  seemed 
more  an  outbreak  of  his  jealous  spirit,  than  any 
settled  purpose ; — more  the  irritable  necessity  of 
doing  something,  than  the  knowing  what  to  do. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  at  Hastings,  where  Mr. 
Bruce  had  alighted  some  hours  before,  he  hardly 
allowed  himself  time  to  take  any  refreshment 
before  he  was  on  the  road  towards  Hollington. 
When  he  reached  it,  late  as  it  was,  he  went  to 
General  Sydney's  house  ;  but  to  his  infinite  mor- 
tification, found  that  the  old  man  had  already 
retired  for  the  night,  and  that  Mary  was  at  Mrs. 
St.  Clair's. 

Baffled  and  desperate,  he  followed  her  there  ; 
though  without  having  for  a  moment  the  temerity 
to  think  of  calling  ;  but  as  he  was  approaching 
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the  house,  he  heard  voices  in  the  garden,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  figures,  as  they  came  out  oc- 
casionally from  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  into  the 
clear,  still  moonlight. 

Amid  the  most  turbulent  tumult  of  feeling 
however,  never  could  a  dishonourable  action  have 
presented  itself  to  his  mind ;  and  rather  than  have 
approached  near  enough  to  have  overheard  one 
word  that  was  not  intended  for  his  ear,  he  would 
have  fled  for  ever  from  the  spot. 

Irresistibly,  however,  was  he  impelled  to  seek 
a  nearer  view  of  her — the  most  indistinct  flutter- 
ing of  whose  ribbons,  or  sound  of  whose  voice, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  lured  him  to 
the  brink  of  destruction — aye!  or  down  its  fatal 
steeps  ; — and  vaulting  over  the  paling  of  a  little 
field  which  ran  under  the  garden  fence,  he  placed 
himself  so  that  he  could  see  those  who  were  walk- 
ing there,  without  being  himself  observed. 

He  was  thus  distantly  present,  when  Mr.  St. 
Clair  was  pressing  Mary  Sydney  to  consent  to 
their  hasty  marriage ;  and  though  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  feel  certain  as  to  the  subject  of 
the  earnest  importunity  he  witnessed,  yet  he  could 
not  but  have  a  suspicion  of  its  nature;  and  the 
bare  idea  of  it  filled  him  with  torture  and  alarm. 
Yet  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  the  spot  as 
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long  as  Mary  remained  there ;  and  in  his  earnest 
watching,  it  was  that  he  incautiously  betrayed 
himself  to  her  sight.  Forced  then  to  go,  he 
stationed  himself  beneath  the  tree  on  the  common, 
knowing  that  from  thence  he  must  catch  another 
glimpse  of  her  on  her  way  home ;  and  w^hen 
she  had  passed,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
wretched  consolation  of  leaning  a  moment  on  the 
gate  by  which  she  had  stood,  and  gazing  at  the 
dwelling  which  contained  her. 

These  softened  feelings  however,  had  been  rudely 
chased,  and  his  mind  ruffled  to  the  highest  degree 
by  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Bmce ;  the  rugged  home- 
truths  which  that  honest  heart  had  too  strongly 
perhaps  laid  before  him,  having  sunk  deep  into  his 
spirit. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  just  returned  from  his  solitary 
ramble  the  evening  before,  when  he  saw  his 
chaise  drive  rapidly  up  to  the  hotel.  He 
thought  he  distinguished  his  figure  as  he  hastily 
alighted,  and  inquiring  of  the  waiter,  found  it 
was  he ;  that  official  gratuitously  adding  "  that 
he  had  had  rooms  there  for  the  last  month  \  and 
that  he  was  the  civilest  and  most  liberal  gentle- 
man that  had  ever  entered  their  doors." 

This  was  anything  but  welcome  news  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  who    wished  vvith  ail    his  heart  that 
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the  Captain  would  exercise  his  civilities  and 
liberalities  anywhere  but  in  that  particular  spot ; 
and  hearing  him  soon  after  go  down  stairs,  and 
leave  the  house,  and  determining  that  he  should 
not  have  the  world  that  night  all  to  himself,  he 
rushed  after  him,  hoping  to  overtake  him,  and 
prevent  his  disturbing  the  happiness  of  his  friends. 
Being  less  however  "  en  pays  de  connaissance"  than 
the  other,  he  made  sundry  wrong  turns,  and  lost 
sight  of  him  completely,  till  at  last  he  had  the 
fierce  encounter  with  him  on  the  common  which 
so  alarmed  poor  Mary  Sydney.  Determined  then 
not  to  leave  him,  he  turned  back  with  him  to 
Hastings ;  and  not  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
motive  for  visiting  that  part  of  the  country  at 
that  moment,  he  openly  expressed  his  hope,  that 
he  would  refrain  from  disturbing  Mr.  St.  Clair 
in  the  few  hours  of  enjoyment  that  were  left  him 
before  he  quitted  England  for  so  long  a  time. 
This  abrupt  and  galling  appeal  it  was,  which 
brought  forth  from  Captain  Normanton  the  asser- 
tion of  his  possessing  General  Sydney's  sanction 
for  his  addresses  to  his  daughter,  which  had  met 
Mary's  alarmed  ear;  and  which  filled  him  also 
with  astonishment  and  indignation.  That  the 
weak  old  man  should  permit  them,  he  had 
always   thought    probable;    but    that    he    should 
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sanction  them  after  having  given  his  full  consent 
to  her  engagement  to  another,  seemed  almost 
beyond  belief.  That  Captain  Normanton  also 
could  avail  himself  of  so  unprincipled  a  permission, 
seemed  incomprehensible  ;  and  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  he  stated  without  the  smallest  attempt  at 
disguise. 

After  the  first  moments  of  irritation,  Captain 
Normanton  received  what  he  said  w^ith  that  sort 
of  contemptuous  patience  which  a  person  \yho 
does  not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  a  quarrel,  or 
to  alter  a  single  line  of  his  course,  can  sometimes 
assume ;  and  arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  wished  his 
companion  "  good  night,"  with  a  light  good 
humour  which  made  the  other,  who  was  fretted 
"  to  the  top  of  his  bent,"  be  conscious  of  a  strong 
desire  to  precipitate  him  over  the  bannisters. 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  first  thine  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like  ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty.     True  hearts  spread,  and  heave 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun. 
Give  Him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  Him  sleep. 

HENRY    VAUGHAN. 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose  ! 
My  glory,  my  perfection  !  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  returned. 

PARADISE    LOST. 

Again  I  have  seen  her  !  Oh  !  but  there  is  a  bitterness 
in  this  pleasure — a  poverty  in  this  affluence — a  thorn  in 
this  rose  of  gladness.  For  we  must  separate  again — and 
what — what  shall  be  the  end  of  it .'' — frederica  bremer. 

To  Mary  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  that  dewy  morning 
rose  with  happiness  unspeakable !  Vain  all  the 
troubles  of  the  past  !  vain  all  the  clouds  that 
hung  over  the  future !  there  was  a  sunny  space 
between,  and  on  that  only  could  their  minds  rest. 
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How  long  it  seemed  since  they  had  been  able  to 
say  on  waking  :  "  To-day  we  shall  meet ;"  and 
beyond  that  Universe — "  meeting  !" — where  could 
their  hearts  go  ?  From  their  respective  chambers 
their  first  thoughts  had  arisen  in  joyous  gratitude 
to  God  ;  and  before  the  sun's  rays  had  cleared  the 
mists  away  from  their  path,  they  were  forth  to 
meet  each  other. 

"  Send  for  me,  Susan,  the  moment  my  father 
wakes,"  said  Mary  ;  as  her  attendant  stood  rather 
perplexed  at  the  difference  which  her  young  lady's 
radiant  looks  at  that  moment  presented  to  the 
mysterious  agony  of  the  past  night. 

*'  You  are  going  out,  Miss  Sydney  !"  was  the 
interrogatory  reply. 

"  Yes,  Susan,  I  am  going  to  breakfast  at  Mrs. 
St.  Clair's.     Mr.  St.  Clair  is  there  to-day." 

"  I  thought  so,"  replied  Susan,  with  delight. 
"  But  dear  1  Miss  Sydney,  what  terrible  grief  you 
were  in  last  night." 

"  I  was,  Susan,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
another  time ;  but  now  I  cannot  think  of  griefs  !" 
And  she  finished  tying  the  fresh  rose-coloured 
ribbons  of  her  bonnet ;  and  putting  her  arm  round 
Susan's  neck,  gave  her  the  loving  kiss  of  girlhood's 
happiness,  and  ran  down  stairs. 

As    she   went    through   the    little  garden,  the 
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exquisite  scent  of  one  of  the  '  roses  des  quatre  sai- 
son's/  which  was  still  hlooming  there,  was  wafted 
past  her  by  the  light  wind,  which 

/^ brushing  by  with  joyous  wing 

Wakened  each  little  leaf  to  sing." 

She  gathered  it  for  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  clearing  away 
from  it  as  she  walked  to  meet  him,  the  mass  of 
withered  petals  and  small  unfolded  buds,  which 
"crowded  round  it  and  spoilt  its  beauty ;  and  she 
was  still  trimming  and  arranging  it — herself 

"  Piu  fresca,  e  pifi  vezzosa, 
Di  matutina  rosa," 

when  he  came  up. 

"  Why  are  you  tearing  it  to  pieces  ?"  he  asked, 
after  a  moment. 

"  1  am  only  making  it  beautiful,"  she  replied ; 
"  taking  away  the  faded  leaves,  and  the  small  buds 
which  the  cold  winds  would  have  blighted." 

He  took  it,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  smile. 

"  *  Think  not  of  the  grievous  past,  dread  not  the 
uncertain  future,  but  enjoy  the  present  blessed 
hour' !  Is  it  not  that,"  he  said,  "  which,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  fiow^ers,  you  wish  anew  to 
teach  me  ?  a  lesson  which  has  already  been  of 
happy  use  to  me." 
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They  walked  on,  and  strolled  about  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  garden  till  breakfast  was  ready  ;  and  then, 
when  the  urn  was  there  with  its  steam  eddying  up 
to  the  ceiling,  and  all  the  other  pleasant  httle  pre- 
parations were  made,  they  went  in  to  that  cheerful 
meal ;  the  sun  shining  in  at  the  window,  as  if  glad 
to  make  one  among  such  happy  beings. 


There  too,  would  w^e  gladly  pause,  and  rest 
aw^hile  amid  the  bright  and  joyous  things  of  life, 
before  its  heavy  clouds  come  on  to  mar  the 
prospect. 


"  The  veil  that  covers  futurity,"  says  the  Turkish 
proverb,  "  is  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy." 

Most  merciful  1  it  is  indeed  thy  hand  that  has 
spread  it  before  our  eyes ; 

**  Hiding  from  us  futurity, 
Unveiling  all  the  past  to  guide  us ;" 

and  then  as  life's  sorrows  fall  sadly  one  by  one 
upon  the  heart,  He  who,  in  all  His  people's  afflic- 
tions is  afflicted,  sustains  them  with  His  strong 
arm,  and  sympathising  love ;  and  "  whispers  to 
the  else  o'erfraught  heart :  "  It  is  1,  be  not 
afraid.'  " 

From  those,  however,  who  WTite  the  records  of 
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the  past,  this  happy  boon  of  ignorance  is  withheld. 
They  know  the  things  which  are  advancing  to  their 
issues — can  see  the  devastating  cloud's  on-coming, 
even  through  the  bright  glancing  of  the  sunshine ; 
and  hear  how,  above  the  "  harpings  of  the  peaceful 
gale," 

*'  sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm." 

But  bright  and  sunny  was  that  room,  just  then ; 
where  happiness  looked  upon  happiness,  and 
"  hearts  were  of  each  other  sure." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  little  drawing-room ;  where  many  of  Mary's 
own  "  piccoli  oggetti,"  for  which  she  had  not  space 
in  her  own  diminutive  cottage,  adorned  the  tables 
and  bookcases.  Mr.  St.  Clair  delightedly  recognised 
them  as  having  been  in  her  morning-room  in  the 
old  house ;  and  talking  of  them  led  on  to  the 
recalling  of  many  of  those  golden  hours,  whose 
brightness — appreciated  as  it  had  well  been,  while 
passing — yet  now  coming  back,  with  "  many  a 
thought  of  recollected  kindness,"  brought  a  double 
joy  to  his  heart. 

To  the  garden  then  they  went,  where  Novem- 
ber's few  choristers  held  festival  in  the  sun's 
unwonted  rays — enjoying  the  pleasant  "  ete  de 
Saint  Martin" — which  lingers  out  real  summer  so 
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delightfully  !  Every  dead  leaf  was  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  weU-kept  spot,  so  that  the  silver 
dew  lay  unbroken  on  the  lawn. 

At  length  the  passing  bell  of  their  present  hap- 
piness tolled,  and  w^ord  was  brought  that  General 
Sydney  was  awake. 

"  You  will  both  come  with  me,"  said  Mary ; 
all  the  bright  joyousness  gone  from  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  like  it  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  anxiously. 

*'  Not  at  first,  perhaps ;  but  he  must  be  told  of 
Wilfred's  being  here ,  and  he  ought  to  see  him. 
I  must  still  act  on  the  presumption  that  he  regards 
him  as  he  did  before,  or  I  should  seem  to  acquiesce 
in  his  changed  \dews.  He  will  have  the  option, 
too,  of  speaking  to  Wilfred  about  them,  if  he  wishes 
it ;  though  if  he  should,  you  both  know,  that — with 
all  duty  I  say  it — his  words  are  not  mine,  and  never 
can  be." 

"  That  assurance  was  not  needed,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  St.  Clair  much  affected ;  "  we  both  know 
you  too  well  to  doubt  you.  But  if  you  really  think 
Wilfred  had  better  go,  he  shall ;  but  I  think  you 
had  best  prepare  your  father  first." 

"  Oh  no  !  indeed  not,"  said  Mary  eagerly ;  "  he 
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might  refuse  to  see  him ;  and  it  is  much  better 
they  should  meet !     Oh  !  do  come  with  me  now." 

"  You  will  not  want  me,  I  think,"  urged  Mrs. 
St.  Clair ;  for  she  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  braving 
General  Sydney's  anger. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  replied  Mary,  as  she  kissed  her 
entreatingly  ;  *^  you  will  come  with  us ;  my  father 
is  always  so  gentle  with  you." 

So  she  went  up  to  put  on  her  things. 


"  Wilfred,"  said  Mary  tremulously,  when  they 
were  alone,  "  Captain  Normanton  is  at  Hastings. 
I  saw  him  last  night,  and  Mr.  Bruce  also ;  you  had 
not  told  me  he  was  here." 

And  she  related  the  meeting  she  had  witnessed 
between  them,  and  what  she  had  heard  Captain 
Normanton  say  ;  and  described  also  her  own  rapid 
flight  through  the  fields, — laughing  at  the  latter,  as 
her  terrors  now  seemed  to  her  so  utterly  ridiculous. 
To  Mr.  St.  Clair,  however,  they  seemed  anything 
but  that ;  for  he  grieved  for  what  she  had  suffered 
on  his  account ;  though  he  assured  her  she  need 
never  entertain  the  same  fears  again.  He  was  most 
indignant  and  uneasy  at  finding  that  General  Syd- 
ney could  so  openly  sanction  Captain  Normanton's 
pretensions ;  and  dreaded  more  than  ever  the  perse- 
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cutions  to  which  she  might  be  subjected  during  his 
absence. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  also  much  disturbed  him  the 
day  before,  by  what  she  had  said  of  Captain  Nor- 
manton's  sister,  J^ady  Davenport.  She  had,  it 
seemed,  been  down  to  Hastings  several  times  with 
her  brother ;  and  had  come  over  frequently  to  see 
the  Sydney s,  where  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  met  her. 
She  seemed,  she  said,  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman, 
with  a  manner,  which  though  ladylike,  was  also 
very  dictatorial  and  unpleasant. 

"  It  irritated  me  beyond  measure,"  continued 
even  this  gentle  woman,  "  to  hear  the  way  in 
which  she  talked  to  General  Sydney,  for  it  was  all 
so  e\ddently  done  to  make  him  think  she  w^as 
devoted  to  his  happiness ;  while  her  air  of  protection 
to  Mary  was  most  unpleasant, — speaking  to  her 
as  if  she  were  a  neglected  child  who  needed  her 
instruction." 

This  account  recurred  to  Mr.  St.  Clair's  mind 
when  Mary  began  talking  again  of  Captain  Nor- 
manton  and  he  asked  her  why  she  had  not  men- 
tioned Lady  Davenport's  visits  to  him. 

She  replied  that  she  did  not  wish  to  tell  him 
anything  that  would  needlessly  vex  him,  and  she 
begged  him  not  to  be  unhappy  about  it,  for  that 
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she  felt  sure  that  God  would  protect  her  through 
any  trial  and  difficulty  that  might  occur,  and  make 
them  happy  together  at  last. 

"  And  that  is  worth  waiting  for,  Wilfred,"  she 
added.  ^ 

Mr.  St.  Clair  sat  in  gloomy  thought  for  some 
moments. 

"  Mary,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  grieve  from  my 
soul  for  having  endeavoured  yesterday  to  lead  you 
one  step  aside  from  the  open  path  of  duty,  and  not 
for  worlds  would  I  do  so  again.  But  dearest ! 
listen  now  to  my  request — my  entreaty  !  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  leaving  you  a  prey  to  all  these 
people.  Bruce  will  be  ever  ready  for  any  service 
you  may  require ;  but  what  can  he  do  in  cases  of 
this  sort  ?  My  mother  you  may  be  separated  from, 
and  how  can  you  endure,  month  after  month,  alas  ! 
perhaps  year  after  year,  this  harassing,  oppressive 
state  of  existence !  Did  not  I  see  you  yesterday 
— yes,  Mary,  my  mother  and  I  saw  you, — 
stagger  under  your  father's  hand ;  and  God  alone 
knows  the  insupportable  agony  I  felt !  And  these 
people  will  tyrannize  over  you,  and  crush  even 
your  high  courageous  spirit — gentle  and  shrinking 
as  it  also  is — till  strength  and  life  may  fail. 
Mary — dearest,  dearest  Mary !  let  me  then  in  all 
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honour  and  openness,  entreat  your  father  to  con- 
sent to  our  marriage  before  I  go  ; — there  is  yet 
time.     Mary,  you  will  not  refuse  me  this  ?" 

"  No,  Wilfred,  I  ^Yill  not,  if  it  will  make  you 
happier ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
chance  of  success  with  my  father.  We  know, 
alas,  alas  !  too  well,  the  reasons  which  make  us 
wish  it  so  earnestly ;  but  they  cannot  be  pleaded 
to  him;  and  apart  fi'om  them,  what  can  you  urge  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  have  many,  many  things  I  could  urge, 
Mary,  which  might,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
prevail.     Then  you  will  consent  ?" 

"  Yes ;  to  anything  you  wish  that  is  not  wrong. 
With  God's  blessing,  as  you  say,  it  may  succeed  ; 
but,  if  it  should  not — promise  me,  dear  Wilfred,  to 
be  calm,  and  to  ask  that  you  may  feel,  that  it  is 
refused  because  the  blessing  of  God  could  not  go 
with  it.  '  No  good  thing  will  He  ever  withhold 
from  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him.'  " 

He  thanked  her  a  thousand  times ;  and  a 
thousand  cheering  hopes  animated  his  heart. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  then  joining  them,  they  set  out 
on  their  walk,  and  Wilfred  told  her,  of  the  pro- 
jected appeal,  begging  her  to  add  her  arguments, 
and  entreaties  to  theirs;  which  she  readily  pro- 
mised. 

They  walked  on  fast ;  fearful  of  General  Sydney's 
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being  dressed  before  Mary  was  ready  to  receive 
him  ;  as  that  would  have  been  a  grievous  ofiPence  ! 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  terrible  tremors 
took  possession  of  Mary's  mind,  at  the  anticipation 
of  her  father's  anger,  both  at  Mr.  St.  Clair's  ap- 
pearance, and  at  the  request  she  had  consented  he 
should  make. 

"  Yet  after  all,"  she  thought,  "  why  should  it 
trouble  me  so  much?  It  is  but  man's  displea- 
sure ;  my  real  peace  cannot  be  shaken  by  it !" 
And  asking  strength,  she  followed  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
through  the  garden  gate.  Then  stopping  a 
moment,  she  said  to  Mr.  St.  Clair : 

"  If  we  have  not  another  quiet  moment  to  speak 
together,  take  these  as  my  last  words,  Wilfred : 
nothing  shall  move  my  steadfast  faith  in  you ;  or 
my  steadfast  faith  towards  you — nothing — ever.  " 
And  she  hastened  after  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  into  the 
house. 

"  Will  you  stay  here  a  few  minutes,"  she  said, 
as  she  left  them  in  the  httle  sitting-room.  "  I 
will  go  and  see  if  my  father  is  ready  to  come  down, 
and  will  tell  him  you  are  here." 

She  was  just  going  to  knock  at  her  father's  door, 
when  he  opened  it  and  appeared,  all  dressed  and 
ready  to  go  down ;  he  seemed  in  unusual  good 
humour  and  spirits. 
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"  What  out  so  early  ?"  he  exclaimed,  seeing 
her  with  bonnet  and  pelisse  on.  And  taking  her 
arm  he  began  to  descend  the  little  flight  of  stairs. 
"  Well,  it  is  a  lovely  day  !" 

"  Yes,  my  father  ;"  and  she  tried  to  still  her 
agitation,  and  tremulousness  of  voice.  "  I  have 
been  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair's.  Wilfred  came  back  last 
night,  and  goes  again  to-day  ;  and  he  is  come  here 
to  see  you." 

"  Here?  to  see  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  man  in 
a  frenzy  of  fright  and  rage.  "  I  won't  see  him — I 
can't  see  him — I  won't  see  him,"  and  he  strug- 
gled to  free  himself,  and  turn  back  up-stairs  again. 

But  Mary  gently  but  firmly  retained  his  arm  in 
hers  ;  and  as  they  were  close  to  the  drawing-room 
door,  she  opened  it,  and  retreat  was  impossible. 
He  was  too  well-bred  to  turn  his  back  on  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  or  her  son,  when  he  saw  them,  so  was 
constrained  to  go  into  the  room ;  and  their  kindly 
greeting — for  they  really  felt — Mr.  St.  Clair  espe- 
cially— pleased  to  see  him — soon  melted  away  his 
displeasure ;  and  in  his  turn  he  really  began  to  feel 
pleased  to  see  them. 

"  Well  !"  he  said,  after  a  little  while,  looking 
around  him,  with  his  old  kindly  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
"  this  looks  really  Hke  the  old  times,  when  some- 
how things  were  pleasanter  than  now ;  for  you  see 
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this  miserable  place  is  not  like  the  other ;  nothing 
is  like  it  I  think." 

"  Oh !  better  days  will  come,"  said  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  whose  heart  began  to  beat  high  with  hope, 
as  he  saw  how  the  old  man  had  warmed  towards 
him ;  "  when  I  come  back,  I  hope  we  may  get 
that  home  again,  and  all  hve  happily  together  there 
once  more ;  for  you  will  then  have  given  your 
daughter  to  me,  you  know,  dear  Sir,  and  she  is 
never  to  leave  you,  or  you  her." 

"  Ah  !  well,  well !  we  shall  see  about  that,"  said 
the  General ;  his  countenance  clouding  a  little,  and 
his  eye  wandering  about  restlessly,  "  we  shall  see 
all  about  that  when  the  time  comes ;  there's  no 
saying  what  may  have  happened  before  that." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair  ;  "  and 
it  is  partly  that  uncertainty  in  life,  my  dear  Sir, 
which  emboldens  me  to  speak  of  something  that 
is  very  near  my  heart ; — ■  and  that  is — it  would — 
would  make  me  the  happiest  creature  alive,  if  you 
could,  and  would  consent  to  give  Mary  to  me, 
before  I  left  England." 

"  Before  you  left  England  ?  Why,  Mary  !  you 
told  me  he  was  going  away  to-day." 

"  Yes,  dear  father,  his  ship  sails  to-morrow." 

"  Marry,  before  he  goes  !  Why  what  the — what 
the  plague  do  you  mean  by  that  ?    Marry  before 
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you  go  ?    what  ?    and  carry  her  off  among  your 
blackamoors,  and  slaves,  and  pirates  ?  Eh  ?" 

"No,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair 
smiling,  though  angiy  ;  "  I  had  no  such  thought ; 
I  only  wished — " 

"  And  you  ?"  interrupted  the  old  man,  seizing 
his  daughter  by  the  wrist  till  her  colour  started  with 
the  pain,  "  you  are  for  going  off  too  and  leaving 
your  old  father  to  die  as  he  can  among  the  rats, 
and  cats,  and  bats — are  you  ?  Off  without  a 
minute's  notice  too  !  And  this  is  what  you  are 
come  here  for,  is  it,  Mr.  St.  Clair  ?" 

Mr.  St.  Clair  was  too  angry  to  dare  trust  him- 
self to  speak ;  and  he  felt  too,  now  that  it  had 
come  to  the  point,  how  right  Mary  had  been, 
when  she  said  that  though  they  had  reasons 
enough  to  desire  the  hasty  marriage,  yet  that 
without  avowing  those  reasons,  there  was  but  little 
to  be  advanced  in  favour  of  it. 

All  were  silent  for  a  moment — the  General 
glaring  from  face  to  face,  with  the  look  of  a  tiger 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  which  victim  he 
should  spring  at  first.  At  length  the  extremity  of 
the  case,  roused  the  kindly  courage  in  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  breast,  and  she  began  in  a  gentle  tone : 

"  I  think,  dear  Sir,  you  have  mistaken  my  son's 
meaning,  and  Mary's  too :  they — " 
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"  Very  likely,  very  likely  !  my  dear  Madam," 
interrupted  the  old  man,  still  trembling  with  rage, 
though  trying  to  bring  his  temper  down  to  some- 
what of  the  level  of  courtesy ;  '*  I'm  a  stupid  old 
fellow,  I've  no  doubt — a  dull  old  fool — who  can't 
understand  what  is  said  to  him  !  However  I  am 
ready  to  listen  to  any  explanation."  And  he  con- 
tinued making  little  bows  of  wrathful  civility. 

*'  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  mother,  "  that 
perhaps  you  had  not  quite — that  Wilfred  had  not 
explained  himself  clearly.  He  only  thought  that  it 
might  be  best,  if  they  could  have  been  just  married 
before  he  went — " 

"  To-day,  Madam  ?  this  moment  ?" 

"  Before  he  went,"  repeated  Mrs.  St.  Clair ; 
with  unruffled  sweetness,  though  shrinking  from 
saying  "  To-day,"  as  it  really  did  sound  a  wonder- 
ful proposition  when  put  into  bare  unexplained 
words !  "  His  motive — or  at  least  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  it  would  be,  that  while  your  daughter 
remained  all  the  same  with  you — for  no  power 
would  ever  induce  her  to  leave  you — she  might 
yet,  should  anything  happen  to  us,  have  the  pro- 
tection of  his  name,  even  while  he  might  still 
be  away ;  while  should  he  live  to  return,  he 
might  then  instantly  offer  her  a  home." 

"  Humph  !"  ejaculated  the  old  General ;  "  there 
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is  something  in  that  to  be  sure!  But  in  plain 
language,  you  mean  to  say,  my  dear  Madam,  that 
I  am  a  crazy  old  fellow,  with  a  crazy  old  body 
that  may  come  to  pieces  any  day ;  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  as  well  for  her  to  have  a  home 
ready  for  her  when  I  am  gone — Eh  ?" 

"  You  have  put  it  in  rather  strange  words," 
replied  Mrs.  St  Clair,  smiling ;  "  but  it  was  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  which  I  did  allude  to, — but  not 
only  as  regarded  you,  my  dear  Sir,  but  myself — 
for  while  I  lived  your  child  could  never  want  a 
home,  or  a  heart  to  receive  her."  She  paused 
with  an  emotion  which  communicated  itself  to  the 
others  also  ;  but  soon  clearing  her  voice,  she  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  If  it  did  therefore  please  the  God  who  gave 
our  lives,  to  take  them  during  Wilfred's  absence, 
your  daughter  would  indeed  be  without  a  friend 
whom  she  could  apply  to  in  England ;  as  you  have 
always  hitherto  declined  the  many  invitations  you 
have  received  to  visit  the  members  of  your  own 
family,  and  your  former  acquaintances." 

"  True,  my  dear  Madam,  true  ;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  her  being  married,  would,  during  her  hus- 
band's absence  abroad,  giv^e  her  more  of  a  home, 
than  if  she  were  unmarried." 

"  Not  more  of  a  home,  but  you  must  I  think, 

VOL.   n.  Q 
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dear  Sir,  see,  that  her  position  would  be  greatly 
altered.  As  a  young-  wife,  she  could  with  all 
dignity  and  propriety,  go  out  to  join  her  husband, 
should  his  ship  be  ordered  to  any  place  that  would 
make  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  agreeable  ; 
or  she  might  live  quietly  at  home  with  your  faith- 
ful Susan,  in  a  house  of  her  own.  But  as  an 
unmarried  girl,  how  could  she  do  either  ?" 

"  Your  argument  is  doubtless  very  good,  my 
dear  Madam,  and  I  see  a  great  deal  of  reason  in 
what  you  say,  should  we  both  drop  into  the  grave 
on  purpose  to  justify  its  acuteness.  But  whatever 
you  mean  to  do,  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of 
ceasing  to  trouble  the  world  so  soon ;  and  I  prefer 
therefore  keeping  my  daughter  safely  here,  nursing 
her  stupid  old  father,  to  running  the  chance  of  her 
receiving  a  letter  some  day  to  say  that  some  yellow 
fever,  or  black  negro,  or  something  else  has  got  hold 
of  her  husband,  and  that  she,  as  a  dutiful  wife  must 
set  out  '  instanter'  to  take  care  of  him.  No,  no, 
she's  much  better  where  she  is,  and  as  she  is." 

"  I  would  never  claim,  or  ask  such  a  thing  of 
her,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair.  *'  Her  own 
promise  was  given,  when  first  you  gave  your  most 
full  consent  to  our  engagement,  that  she  never 
would  leave  you  ;  and  through  my  means,  never 
shall  she  do  so — so  may  God  help  me !" 
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He  kid  a  strong  and  most  unmistakable  emphasis 
upon  some  of  his  words,  which  thrilled  through 
General  Sydney's  "very  bones  and  marrow."  He 
looked  guiltily,  and  stealthily  from  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
face  to  that  of  his  m.other,  to  see  if  any  suspicion 
lurked  in  either ;  but  towards  his  daughter  he 
dared  not  even  turn  a  glance.  He  tried  to  cover 
his  confusion,  however,  by  assuming  a  light  air, 
and  said  with  stinging  bitterness : 

"  Well,  all  that's  very  fine,  I  dare  say ;  but 
suppose  I  w^ere  the  old  fool  you  want  to  make  me, 
have  you,  I  beg, — all  '  made  ready,  and  prepared,' 
and  only  wanting  my  w^ord  to  '  fire  ?'  Or  is  his 
Majesty's  service  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  and  the 
winds  expected  to  hold  their  breaths  till  your  affairs, 
my  young  Sir,  are  all  arranged  to  your  liking? 
and  then  for  you,  I  suppose,  to  go  down  in 
triumph,  —  drums  beating,  flags  flying,  yards 
manned  !" 

Mr.  St.  Clair  started  up,  exasperated  beyond 
endurance. 

"  No,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  1  never  had  but 
one  triumph,  and  I  never  wish  for  more ; — w4ien 
I  had — "  He  turned  away,  and  walked  to  the 
window,  disdaining  to  remind  the  old  man  of  his 
obligations  to  him. 

Mary,  regardless  of  her  father's  presence,  spining 

Q  2 
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to  him,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings,  burst 
into  tears.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  joined  them,  leaving 
the  old  man  alone  to  his  reflections. 

They  were  not  of  the  pleasantest  kind ;  for 
irritable,  and  desperately  selfish  as  he  was,  he  felt 
instantly  ashamed  of  the  unworthy  words  which  he 
had  just  uttered ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
time  to  which  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  alluded,  and  of 
the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  he  had  then  incurred  to 
him, — so  basely  repaid  ! — all  combined  to  humble 
and  soften  him  ;  and,  distressed  at  the  sorrow  he 
had  occasioned  to  those  around  him,  he  said  in  a 
humble  and  penitent  tone : 

"  Well,  Wilfred !  come  here,  and  give  me 
your  hand ;  Fm  sorry  for  having  spoken  so 
contemptuously  ;  for  I  do  truly  owe  you  more, — 
much  more  than  life  itself." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  with  regret  resigned  Mary  to  his 
mother's  care,  and  walked  proudly,  and  coldly  up 
to  General  Sydney.  He  took  the  old  man's 
extended  hand,  but  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  press  it.  He  was  in  agony  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  Mary  to  such  keeping;  and  could  not  at 
that  moment,  look  upon  her  oppressor  with  any 
feeling  short  of  abhorrence.     He  remained  silent. 

"  You  didn't  use  to  be  vindictive,  Wilfred," 
said  the  General,  meekly ;  "  and  should  excuse  an 
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old  man's  petulance  now  and  then  —  and  not 
retain — " 

"  Oh,  Sir !"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair  agitatedly,  and 
shaking  his  head  as  if  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of 
some  intolerable  thought ;  "  I  am  not  thinking  of 
your  words  to  me — they  are  beneath  my  notice ; 
but  I  do  think,  and  with  torture  too,  of  leaving — " 
He  stopped — his  breast  hea^^ng  with  the  sea  of 
turbulent  sorrows  and  apprehensions,  which  swelled 
within  it. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  the  conscience-stricken 
father,  bowing  his  head  lower  and  lower  under  a 
deep  sense  of  humiliation  ;  "  I  understand  you, 
Wilfred,  and  you  are  perhaps  right.  You  think  I 
am  not  fit  to  have  such  a  gentle  girl  as  mine  with 
me,  when  I  can  speak  so  crossly  to  her  as  I  often 
do.  But  yet  she  knows  how  my  heart  loves  her 
too,"  and  his  voice  faltered. 

Mary  was  at  her  father's  side  in  a  moment.  He 
kissed  her  thin  white  hand,  as  the  tears  started  into 
his  eyes. 

"  But  now  tell  me,  Wilfred,"  he  added,— Mr. 
St.  Clair's  calm  coldness  evidently  exercising  a 
great  mastery  over  him  ; — "  if  I  were  to  consent  to 
this  rather  mad  scheme  of  ours,  (ours !  a  thrilling 
hope  darted  through  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  !) 
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how  had  you  thought  of  managing  it ;  for  probably 
you  had  not  thought  of  it  before  just  now  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair,  wishing  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul  that  he  had ;  "  the  idea  has 
only  occurred  to  me  since  I  came  here.  But  my 
plan  was,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  you  could  possibly 
contrive  to-morrow  morning — that  we  should  be 
married, — when  I  should  immediately  start  for 
Portsmouth,  to  join  my  ship." 

"  That  might  be  done  certainly  ;  but  much  as  I 
should  like  to  please  you  all,  I  must  say  I  do 
really  think  the  scheme  altogether  a  mighty  mad 
one." 

"  We  will  take  the  blame  of  that  on  ourselves, 
my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Clair  taking  General 
Sydney's  hand  affectionately  in  her  own  ;  "  and 
then  you  know  we  could  live  together  again,  and 
we  should  be  as  happy  as  we  were  before ;  for  I 
cannot  but  think,  my  dear  General  Sydney,  that 
you  were  happier  then,  than  you  have  been  of  late." 

"  Yes, — yes,"  said  the  poor  old  man,  shaking 
her  hand  kindly,  as  the  tears  of  weak  old  age 
coursed  each  other  down  his  cheeks  ;  "  yes,  you 
are  quite  right,  and  very  kind  ;  and  I  was  much 
happier  then,  than  1  have  been  of  late  somehow  ; — 
I  don't  know  how  it  is !" 
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"  You  will  then  consent  to  our  earnest  wish  ?" 

At  that  moment  a  ring  at  the  door-bell  was 
heard. 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?"  said  the  General,  looking  con- 
fusedly about  him ;  hastily  dropping  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  hand,  and  wiping  the  traces  of  the  tears 
from  his  face. 

"  You  will  consent  to  the  plan  ?  Pray,  dear 
Sir,  say  '  yes ;'  "  for  a  sound  of  voices  was  heard 
in  the  little  entrance. 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know^ — I  can  say 
nothing  just  now."  And  he  sat  listening  in  great 
anxiety,  and  evident  trepidation. 

"  The  time  you  know,  dear  Sir,  presses." 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  his  hand  to 
put  Mrs.  St.  Clair  aside,  as  she  was  standing 
between  him  and  the  door,  for  he  seemed  in  an 
agony  to  see  who  was  coming  in. 

The  door  opened,  and,  unannounced,  Captain 
Normanton  walked  in. 

The  common  simile  of  a  "  bolt  falling  at  people's 
feet,"  would  certainly  not  have  been  an  over- 
strained one  in  this  instance ;  for  the  consterna- 
tion w^hich  his  appearance  produced  was  both 
visible  and  painful.  Even  he  himself,  with  all  his 
cool  self-possession,  seemed  for  a  moment  embar- 
rassed  by  it ;  but    quickly    regaining    his    accus- 
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tomed  ease,  he  advanced  to  speak  to  General 
Sydney,  who,  pale  as  death,  seemed  ready  to  fall 
from  his  chair.  He  took  no  notice  however  of  his 
agitation,  but  in  his  formal  manner  began  making 
inquiries  after  his  health,  which  the  other  answered 
in  the  most  confused  and  incoherent  way. 

Mary  had  gone  to  the  window,  quite  overcome. 
When  she  had  come  in  that  morning,  she  had 
told  Susan  to  admit  no  one  ;  to  say  that  they  were 
particularly  engaged,  and  could  not  be  interrupted ; 
and  she  knew  that  Susan  would  have  been  faithful 
to  her  injunctions. 

The  good  girl  afterwards  assured  her  that  she 
had  ;  but  that  Captain  Normanton  declared  that 
that  was  not  meant  to  include  him,  so  persisted  in 
coming  in. 

This  unwarrantable  intrusion  therefore — the 
only  ungentlemanlike  act  he  ever  was  guilty  of 
— excited  in  her  an  indignation,  which  she  could 
not  conceal ;  heightened  too,  as  it  was  by  the 
destruction  of  their  hopes,  of  which  she  felt  in  an 
instant  that  his  presence  would  surely  be  the  means. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  instantly  joined  her  at  the  win- 
dow ;  and  in  doing  so  saw  Mr.  Bruce  just  enter- 
ing the  garden  gate.  He  made  him,  with  Mary's 
permission,  a  sign  to  come  in,  which  he  readily 
obeyed. 
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Captain  Normanton  was  evidently  excessively 
annoyed  when  he  saw  him  enter ;  and  the  General 
seemed  also  as  if  he  felt  some  fresh  cause  of  dis- 
comfort had  arrived,  having  some  indistinct  idea 
of  there  not  being  any  very  great  cordiality  between 
the  two. 

Mary  greeted  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  ; 
and  after  speaking  a  few  words  to  the  General  and 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  he  joined  her  and  Wilfred  at  the 
window.  The  latter  went  up  to  his  mother,  and 
saying  that  he  should  not  give  up  his  hopes  vet, 
begged  her  to  engage  Captain  Normanton  in  con- 
versation, while  he  spoke  again  to  General  Sydney. 
He  then  went,  and  sitting  down  by  him,  said  in  a 
low  voice  : 

"  You  will  not  let  this  interruption  have  any 
effect  on  your  decision,  I  trust,  dear  Sir ;  you  had 
agreed  to  my  mother's  reasoning,  I  think — " 

"  I  had  done  no  such  thing,"  said  the  General 
in  a  low  tremulous  voice  of  extreme  alarm,  "  and 
I  don't  mean  to  do  it.  I  wonder  how  so  sensible 
a  woman  as  your  mother  could  have  thought  of  it." 

"  If  such  is  your  opinion  now^,  Sir,  it  was  not 
a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  with  a 
calm  rebuke  in  his  pale  agitated  countenance,  be- 
neath which  General  Sydney's  eye  quailed  and 
sunk—"  and  the  cause    of  this  change  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  name.  Captain  Normanton's  preten- 
sions to  Miss  Sydney's  hand — most  dishonourable 
when  he  knows,  as  he  does,  that  she  is  engaged 
to  me — are  no  secret ;  nor  is  it  a  secret  that  you 
have  encouraged  them.  I  do  conjure  you,  Sir, 
to  reflect  on  what  you  are  doing ! — you  are  break- 
ing your  word,  solemnly  pledged  to  us  both,  and 
you  are  rendering  miserable  the  best  child  that  ever 
God  gave  to  earthly  parent !  Never,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  low,  heaving  breath  of  extreme 
emotion — "  never  will  you  bend  or  force  her  to 
this  perfidy  !  You  do  not  know  her  excellence  ! 
For  her  sake  then,  dear  Sir — for  the  sake  of  the 
happy  days  we  all  once  passed  together,  give  her 
to  me  before  I  go." 

Captain  Normanton's  whole  attention  through- 
out all  his  conversation  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  was 
fixed  on  what  was  going  on  between  Mr.  St. 
Clair  and  General  Sydney,  though  he  had  not 
heard  a  word;  but  in  intense  apprehension  he 
turned  suddenly  at  that  moment,  and  fixed  his  eye 
full  on  that  of  the  old  man ;  who,  terrified  beyond 
measure,  rejected  the  entreaty  made  to  him,  with 
contempt  and  indignation. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  rose  without  speaking  another 
word.  As  he  passed  near  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  he  whis- 
pered, in   a  low  voice  whose  tone  said  everything 
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to  her  ;  "  Mother,  let  us  go ;" — and  then  went 
round  to  the  window,  where  Mary  and  Mr.  Bruce 
were  standing. 

"  Bruce,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  that 
struck  to  the  very  heart  of  that  sincere  friend, 
"  stay  here,  will  you,  as  long  as  you  can  with  that 
man,  that  Mary's  absence  may  not  be  observed  by 
him  ;"  designating  the  General  by  a  backward  nod 
of  his  head.  "  I  cannot  be  with  you  by  two  now, 
I  must  stay  longer  this  last — last  day." 

"  No  no — no  no  !  of  course  not.  I'll  stay  here 
as  long  as  this  man  does,  if  it  is  till  midnight ; 
and  do  you  stay  with  her  as  long  as  she  can  with 
you.  I'll  go  and  talk  to  the  old  General  and 
cover  her  retreat  for  you." 

"  God  bless  you !  God  bless  you !"  exclaimed 
the  unhappy  young  man,  as  he  wrung  his  friend's 
hand.  "  Mary,"  he  then  said,  "  you  will  come 
with  us  ?     I  must  speak  to  you  before  I  go." 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  turned  to  wnsh  her  "  Good- 
bye," but  Mary  putting  her  arm  in  hers,  left  the 
room  with  her.  Mr.  St.  Clair  followed,  bowing 
coldly  to  Captain  Normanton,  but  not  being  able 
to  master  himself  sufficiently  to  take  leave  of 
General  Sydney.  In  a  moment  more  they  were  out 
of  the  house,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

Captain  Normanton     turned    pale    with    rage, 
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and  disappointment ;  but  had  no  power  of  course 
to  prevent  Mary's  going;  though  he  had  endea- 
voured to  attract  General  Sydney's  attention  to  it 
by  saying  aloud  as  she  passed: 

"  Miss  Sydney,  are  you  going  away  ?" 
But  Mr.  Bruce  who  was  thoroughly  his  equal 
in  all  sorts  of  manoeuvres,  having  placed  himself 
exactly  before  the  General  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
see  any  one,  continued  detailing  something  with 
wonderful  animation  till  all  were  safely  out ;  and 
even  then  continued  his  harangue  for  some  time, 
fearful  lest  the  old  man  should  perceive  his  daugh- 
ter's absence,  and  send  in  search  of  her,  before  she 
were  past  recal. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Sincerity  !  thou  first  of  virtues  ! 

Let  never  mortal  leave  thy  onway  path  ! 

Although  the  earth  should  ope,  and  from  the  depth 

Of  hell,  destruction  cry  aloud. 

To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

DOUGLAS. 

My  soul  is  crowded  all  with  silent  thoughts — 

A  hush  I  cannot  tell ; 
Like  the  strange  pauses  in  a  dream 

One  motion  may  dispel. 

What  though  the  future  with  its  unknown  depths 

Be  hidden  from  my  sight — 
I  know  that  its  untrodden  paths 

Lead  onwards  into  light. 

C.    N. 

Oh  !  what  it  is  to  speak  that  weakening  word — "  Farewell." 

As  soon  as    the  trio   had  passed  through  the 
garden,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  partaking  Mr.  Bmce's  fear 
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of  a  recal,  silently  led  the  way  through  a  little  gate 
to  a  path  that  ran  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  moved  swiftly  on  till  they  were  arrived 
at  a  copse,  which  she  knew  would  completely 
shelter  them  from  the  view  of  a  pursuer. 

Nor  would  the  precaution  have  proved  needless, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fearless  determination  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  whose  bold  spirit,  stimulated  at  once 
by  regard  for  his  friends,  and  indignation  at  Captain 
Normanton's  proceedings,  made  him  assume  an 
authoritative  tone  which  completely  overawed  the 
poor  timid  General. 

"  Why,  where  is  Mary  ?"  asked  the  latter  in 
great  discomposure,  and  irritation,  when  he  at  last 
perceived  her  absence.  "  Ring  the  bell  for  her, 
Mr,  Bruce  ;  what  can  she  be  doing  ?" 

"  It  will  be  useless,  I  think,  Sir,  to  ring,  unless 
you  wish  it  particularly ;  for  Miss  Sydney  is  of 
course  gone  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  her  son.  I 
suppose  so,  at  least ;  for  I  know  I  should  be  very 
indignant  if  the  woman  I  were  engaged  to,  were  to 
leave  me  when  I  was  going  to  sea  for  years,  to  stay 
talking  to  other  men.  I  should  think  she  behaved 
neither  with  feeling,  nor  propriety ;  but  of  course 
I  can  ring  if  you  wish  it ;" — he  having  held  the  bell 
in  his  hand  all  the  time  to  prevent  Captain  Nor- 
manton  from  doing  so. 
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"  Ah  ! — well — no,  no,  never  mind  then." 

And  the  wretched  old  man  looked  in  alarm 
from  the  one  to  the  other  of  his  tyrants,  obeying 
Mr.  Bruce — happily — because  he  had  been  the 
last  sperker,  and  because  he  saw  that  Captain 
Normanton  dared  not  oppose  what  he  had  said. 

Mary  was  therefore  left  in  peace  with  her  friends, 
walkino;  on  in  silent  sadness  through  the  almost 
leafless  woods  ;  and  striving  to  summon  up  for- 
titude for  the  parting  that  was  so  soon  to  come. 

She  had  had  no  thought  of  eluding  her  father's 
pursuit ;  but  anxious  to  enjoy  the  last  hours  of 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  society  without  interruption,  she 
now  proposed  going  to  a  sequestered  spot  near 
there  where  she  knew  no  one  was  likely  to  come ; — 
a  beautiful  little  dell,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Dripping  Well," — there  being  a  rock  at  the  end 
of  it,  through  which  large  drops  of  water  were 
perpetually  filtering ;  falling  first  into  a  natural 
basin  below,  then  running — a  little  shining  stream 
— through  the  thick  tall  trees,  and  tangled  under- 
wood around.  This  narrow  dell  with  its  steep 
paths  and  many  flowers  had,  ever  since  she  first 
visited  it,  been  a  favourite  resort  of  hers;  and 
thither  she  now  led  the  vvay,  to  pass  some  of  the 
sad  moments  of  intercourse  that  yet  remained  to 
her,  in  quiet  with  her  friends. 
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The  little  vale  was  in  parts  quite  hot  with  the 
sun's  rays — sheltered  as  it  was  from  every  breath 
of  wind,  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  pointing  with  a  smile 
to  a  part  of  the  bank  that  the  sun  had  quite 
dried,  strolled  on  herself  still  further. 

They  sat  down.  Mr.  St.  Clair's  mind  was  in 
that  state  of  confusion,  in  which  no  feeling  seems 
in  its  right  place.  Tossed  about  in  every  direc- 
tion— now  fired  with  indignation — now^  borne 
down  by  despondency,  he  was  incapable  of  think- 
ing, or  feeling  anything  distinctly.  Mary  at 
length  implored  him  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God, 
and  to  look  to  Him  for  strength  and  comfort. 
She  prayed  for  him  silently,  and  earnestly ;  and 
then  spoke  with  that  courage,  and  bright  faith, 
which  were  such  beautiful  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  her. 

"  You  must  not  fear  for  me,  Wilfred,"  she  said ; 
"  you  know  how  fully  I  trust  God's  promises ;  and 
that  is  in  itself  peace.  And  it  is  such  a  blessing 
to  have  your  love  to  think  of  too  !  Were  it  not 
for  that,  how  much  worse  would  my  lot  be !  If  I 
had  had  no  love,  and  no  engagement,  I  might 
have  fancied  it  my  duty  to  have  sacrificed  myself 
to  my  father's  wishes,  and  how  dreadful  would 
that  have  been  !  Now  as  each  trouble  occurs,  I 
think  '  It  will  pass — it  will  pass :' — and  it  does 
pass ;  anQ  when  the  bitter  draught  is  over,  I  come 
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to  the  jewels  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup :  your  love, 
and  my  gracious  God's  love  ;  and  they  look  all 
the  brip-hter  for  the  stream  that  had  washed  over 
them.     No,  dear  Wilfred,  do  not  fear  for  me  !" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  replied  sadly,  "  when  I 
know  what  constant  misery  you  will  be  exposed 
to,  and  see  you  look  so  pale  and  thin  even  now  ; 
and  I  am  almost  wicked  enough  still  to  wish  you 
had  yielded  to  my  entreaty  last  night.  You  would 
then  have  been  in  peace  !" 

"  T  am  in  peace  now,  Wilfred,  though  perhaps 
in  sorrow ;  but  then  peace  would  have  flown  far 
from  me,  for  conscience  would  have  been  ill  at 
ease." 

"  It  would  have  been  but  a  few  hours  conceal- 
ment, Mary,  and  then  we  should  have  told  him." 

"  And  during  those  few  hours  what  a  weight  of 
guilt  should  I  have  placed  upon  my  heart.  Deceit, 
treachery,  falsehood !" 

"  But  for  so  short  a  time  !" 

"The  deed  short,  but  the  remembrance  very 
long,  Wilfred !  Just  think  what  my  life  to-day 
would  have  been  ?  I  should  have  had  to  meet 
my  father  as  usual ;  and,  when  in  high  spirits,  as 
he  was  this  morning,  he  always  makes  a  great 
many  inquiries  into  my  little  concerns :  '  what  I 
read    the    evening    before ;'    *  how  my  work  got 

VOL.    IT.  R 
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on,'  &c.  I  must  have  invented  falsehoods,  for  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  say  I  had  been  out, 
and  had  seen  you.  Then  how  could  I  have 
escaped  to  your  mother's  without  making  some 
excuse  for  leaving  him  on  so  fine  a  day,  when 
otherwise  we  should  have  walked  together.  I 
must  have  told  a  thousand  falsehoods ;  and  then 
with  their  guilt  on  my  heart  and  lips,  I  should 
have  had  to  kneel  before  my  God,  take  vows 
before  Him,  and  implore  His  blessing.  Ah !  my 
beloved  !  you  can  never  regret  that  I  have  not 
given  myself  to  you,  the  false — the  sinful  creature 
I  should  then  have  been  !  And  to  have  had  to  go 
to  my  father — and  confess — not  only  my  marriage 
— but  my  falsehoods  too  !  Wilfred,  my  heart  would 
have  broken  1" 

"  Oh  !  I  see  it  all — I  see  it  all  now  !"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  I  do  indeed  bless  God  it  was  not 
done.  I  did  not  think  of  the  unworthy  ways 
through  w^hich  the  path  of  concealment  would 
have  lain — must  always  lie." 

"  And  it  would  have  been  only  to  spare  myself 
a  little  trial  and  vexation,  Wilfred !  and  how  could 
I  have  asked  God's  blessing?  and  then  what 
but  misery  could  I  have  expected  ?  I  think  we 
might  almost  go  through  life,  with  that  one  short 
prayer :  *  Thy  blessing,  Lord  !'     No  !  if  we  wait 
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His  good  time,  He  will  be  with  us.  Wilfred,  and 
on  His  unlimited  love  we  may  rest  our  w^hole 
hearts." 

*'  Yes  !  you  are  right — ever,  ever  right !  and 
it  was  only  at  that  weak,  faithless  moment  that  I 
regretted  your  decision.  Now  I  bless  God  for  it 
anew ; — now  has  His  peace  come  to  me  again ; 
and  I  can  leave  you  to  Him,  and  trust  Him  with 
His  own  dear  child.  This  blissful,  sunny  little 
dell !  how  shall  I  think  of  it  when  I  am  far  away ! 
the  storms  of  passion  all  hushed  now,  the  peace 
of  God  within  my  forgiven  heart,  and  you  by  my 
side — my  guide  to  Heaven  !  the  angel  of  God  to 
me  !  Oh  !  Mary,  blessed  indeed  is  this  moment 
to  me ;  coming  as  it  does  after  such  a  storm  of 
human  passions  !  Ah  !  could  the  world  but  know 
what  there  is  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  in  the  joy 
of  His  felt  presence  !  Could  I  myself  but  always 
realize  it,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  I  be  ! 
But  I  cannot  always  feel  it,  Mary; — I  have  not 
your  clear  views  and  firm  faith  ;  and  I  cannot 
ahvays  lay  hold  on  the  hope  that  is  set  before  me. 
You  will  feel  for  my  weakness,  and  ask  strength 
for  me.  And  now,  I  w^ould  beg  you  to  bear 
a  message  to  your  father.  I  could  not,  when 
1  left  his  house,  conquer  myself  sufficiently  to  take 
leave  of  him  ; — will  you  then  tell  him  that  I  wish 

R  2 
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him  every  good,  every  blessing  that  is  in  God's 
gift ;  that  I  bequeath  you  to  him  as  one  for  whose 
happiness  he  must  be  answerable  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  God;  that  though  1  will  never  urge  you  to 
marry  without  his  consent,  yet  that  never  while 
life  beats  in  my  breast,  will  I  resign  my  claim  to 
you  into  any  hands  but  your  own.  Tell  him  this ; 
and  that  I  charge  him,  as  God  shall  call  him  to 
account,  to  be  true  to  me,  and  true  to  you  in 
this  matter.     Will  you  tell  him  this  ?" 

"  I  will,  Wilfred ;  but  do  not  think  hardly  of 
him,  for  he  is  weak,  and  does  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  is  terrified  by  Captain  Normanton,  and 
dares  not  oppose  him ;  and  I  am  convinced  it  is 
his  vexation  at  my  hindering  my  own  happiness  as 
he  thinks,  that  makes  him  often  so  angry  with  me. 
He  is  very  unhappy,  dear  Wilfred  ;  and  all  the 
faith  and  love  he  seemed  to  have  is  gone, — or  hid 
behind  the  dark  cloud  which  has  passed  between 
his  spirit  and  his  God.  Pray  for  him,  pray  for  him, 
my  dearest  1  And  remember,  I  have  two  such 
things  in  view  : — seeing  you  again — and  Heaven  !" 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  now  called  them,  saying  it  was 
too  damp  to  remain  there  longer  as  the  sun  had 
sunk  low, — that  she  was  going  home,  and  wished 
them  to  follow.  They  rose,  and  climbed  the 
rough,  steep  path   that  led  through  the  wood  to 
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the  upper  world  again ;  and  though  the  air  had 
become  chill  down  in  the  Httle  valley,  yet  the  sun 
was  still  shining  bright  and  warm  in  the  lane,  and 
on  the  open  common ;  and  they  hngered  yet 
awhile,  as  they  walked  along. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  "  that  I 
can  feel  the  happiness  I  do  just  now,  when  parting 
from  you  is  so  near ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  poison 
of  that  thought  were  kept  from  mixing  with  the  joy 
which  rises — I  know  not  whence — in  my  heart." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Mary,  "  that  if  we  could 
ahvays  keep  the  real  love  of  God  glowing  warmly 
within  us,  we  should  be  kept  so  far  above  the 
world  as  scarcely  to  be  swayed  by  its  storms  and 
troubles.  The  promise  is,  '  perfect  peace'  to  them 
whose  minds  are  *  stayed  upon  God ;'  and  I  can 
fully  beheve,  from  the  happiness  which  I  too  feel — 
feel  too,  when  I  look  at  you,  and  know  we  must  soon 
part  for  years — that  could  we  always  so  live  \vith 
God,  the  trials  of  life  would  almost  vanish.  But  our 
hearts  sink  from  Him,  and  then  the  pain  returns." 

"  It  does — sorely  !  Still  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
know  where  there  is  strength  to  be  had,  and  how 
to  obtain  it.  Oh  !  if  like  you,  I  could  feel  the 
certainty  of  my  salvation — of  never  falling  from 
God,  I  should  have  more  stable  peace  than  I  have. 
But  the  fear  of  failing  at  least,  makes  me  so  often 
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despondent !  When  you  speak,  I  sometimes  seem 
able  to  feel  my  title  to  everlasting  life ;  but  left  alone, 
mists  of  doubt  fall  again  upon  me.  But  God's 
strong  arm  will  *  rend  that  veil  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom'  for  me  some  day,  I  do  believe ;  for 
with  a  strange  contradiction  of  mind,  I  cannot  but 
feel  myself  to  be  a  child  of  God.  though  I  cannot 
enjoy  the  certainty  of  it.  Yes,  if  I  could  not  feel 
sure  of  His  love,  and  of  seeing  you,  and  being 
with  you  in  His  blessed  presence  hereafter  and — for 
ever — to  part  with  you  now,  would  be  to  part  with 
life  itself." 

They  went  into  the  house,  and  rested  there 
awhile ;  but  Mary  soon  said — her  Iow%  sad  voice 
trembling : 

"  I  must  be  going,  Wilfred.  You,  and  your 
mother  will  I  am  sure  come  part  of  the  way  with 
me  ?" 

"  One  turn  in  the  garden,  first,  Mary  ?" 

They  rose,  and  went  out  together. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  tell  Bruce  from  me  not  to 
care  now  for  staying  as  long  as  Captain  Normanton 
iloes,  for  it  signifies  not,  as  you  will  have  left  me ; 
and  perhaps  we  had  better  be  returning  to  Ports- 
mouth. But  tell  him  to  do  as  he  likes ;  and  that 
I  will  wait  for  him  here.  Is  Captain  Normanton 
likely  to  dine  with  you  ?" 
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"  He  generally  does,  when  he  comes  to  see  us  ; 
but  my  tather,  you  know,  goes  to  bed  early,  and 
then  of  course  he  goes  away." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  dear  Mary — you  ^Yill 
not  mind  my  saying  it  ? — that  perhaps  if  you  could 
in  some  way  feel  differently  towards  him,  it  might 
have  a  good  effect.     I  know  your  heart  does  really 

feel  for  him,  when  he  is  away — but  I  think , 

but  I  can  hardly  bear  to  seem  to  blame,  or  give 
you  advice." 

"  Why  not,  Wilfred  ?  If  you  knew  how  often 
I  have  to  blame  myself,  you  would  be  glad  to  save 
me  that  sorrow  ;  and  it  would  be  so  gi'eat  a  pleasure 
in  your  absence,  to  feel  that  it  was  by  your  ad^dce 
that  I  w^as  acting — that  God  was  speaking  to  me 
through  you ;  and  to  be  able  to  say  to  both :  '  Thy 
words  have  I  hid  in  my  heart.'  " 

He  paused  a  moment  to  "  hide  those  words  in 
his  heart,"  as  he  felt  how  inexpressibly  blessed  was 
this  intercommunion  of  their  souls — the  thoughts 
of  each  exalting  the  happiness  of  the  other. 

"  How  wonderful,"  he  said,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  subject  he  had  begun  upon,  "  is  the 
change  within  me,  Mary,  since — httle  more  than  a 
year  ago — I  first  knew  you.  When  I  asked  you 
then  to  love  me,  and  you  told  me  with  such  pure, 
and   simple  truth  that  you  did,  I  thought  myself 
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the  happiest  creature  on  earth;  hut  now  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  the  happiest  being  in  heaven, 
so  infinitely  does  my  nature  seem  raised  above 
what  it  was  then  !  I  then  thought — '  how  pleasant 
to  spend  my  time  with  you  ;'  I  now  feel  how  blessed 
to  spend  eternity  with  you !  for  surely,  God  will 
grant  me  that.  He  cannot  so  have  intertwined 
our  every  thought  and  feeling  here — have  bound 
us  together  by  ties  so  strong,  so  unnumbered,  so 
sanctified,  without  meaning  to  let  us  live  together 
for  ever  in  His  divine  presence,  and  help  each  other, 
as  we  have  done  here,  to  praise  and  glorify  His 
holy  name.  Oh !"  he  added  with  a  bursting  sigh, 
"  that  we  were  already  there — there  where  there  is 
no  separation  ! — 

"  '  Where  friends  who  never  part  for  ever  meet ;' 

where,  looking  on  the  face  we  love,  we  shall  see  it 
ever  brightening  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
ever  glowing  with  increasing  love — beaming  with 
enlarging  inteUigence  !  What  a  oneness  there  is, 
when  Christian  love  is  joined  to  natural !" 

"  Yes,  '  for  the  pulses  that  beat  in  the  souls  of 
God's  people  all  come  from  the  throb  of  the  one 
great  heart  above.'  "'^ 

*'  Beautiful  thought — oh,  beautiful  thought !  But, 

*  Krumacher. 
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Mary,  what  I  was  going  to  say  about  Captain 
Normanton  was,  that  if  you  could  get  over  your 
fear,  and  abhorrence  of  him  a  little,  and  show  him 
some  of  the  pity  and  kindness  I  know  you  feel  for 
him,  I  think  it  might  touch  him,  and  make  him 
less  vehement  perhaps,  in  the  selfish  course  he  is 
now  pursuing.  I  am  convinced  he  is  a  man  of 
deep  feeling;  but  the  absolute  rule  a  Captain  has 
in  his  own  vessel,  seldom  softens  a  harsh  character ; 
and  I  think  too  I  have  unfeelingly  shown  too  much 
of  triumph  over  him ;  and  Bruce  has  been  too  hard 
with  him.  And  even  you,  my  gentle  love,  have 
always — what  with  fear,  and  what  with  dislike — 
been  so  cold  to  him,  that  pride  and  pique  I  feel 
sure,  have  been  greatly  mixed  with  his  love  for  you, 
giving  to  it  a  harsh  and  tyrannic,  instead  of  a  gene- 
rous and  self-sacrificing  character.  Do  not  think 
me  ungrateful,  Mary  dear,  for  what  I  say ;  but  if 
you  felt  that  you  could  show  him  more  gentle  com- 
passion, 1  cannot  but  think  it  would  arouse  his 
more  generous  feelings,  and  tend  to  soften  and 
soothe  his  proud,  and  naturally  wounded  heart.  Do 
you  think  I  am  wrong  ?" 

"  No — oh,  no  !  I  see  how  unkind  I  have  been. 
I  have  always  felt  it  a  difficulty  to  know  how  to  act, 
for  I  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of 
people's  characters ;  and  I  never  had  any  one  till  I 
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knew  you,  Wilfred,  and  your  kindest  mother,  to 
whom  I  could  speak  of  such  things ;  and  she  is  so 
gentle,  she  can  scarcely  bear  to  advise,  fearing 
like  you  I  think,  to  seem  to  blame." 

"  Yes  !   that  was  my  fear." 

"  Oh,  I  do  so  thank  you  for  doing  it !  for  one's 
lonely  heart  gets  so  timorous  sometimes.  But  I 
will  try  and  conquer  my  fear  of  him  ;  and  perhaps, 
if  I  could  ever  get  courage  enough  to  speak  openly 
to  him,  it  might  soften  him  ;  and  perhaps — oh, 
perhaps !  it  might  even  make  him  my  friend, 
instead  of  grieving  me  as  he  now  does.  I  do 
think  with  you,  that  he  has  very  deep,  and  even 
tender  feelings  at  times ;  it  is  only  his  air  of  com- 
mand— as  if  he  felt  his  power  over  me — which  has 
made  me  so  great  a  coward  with  him.  But  I  will 
try  and  change  my  manner  this  very  day  ;  and  I 
will  write  and  tell  you  if  all  goes  on  more  com- 
fortably in  consequence." 

"  Do ;  and  promise  me  also,  Mary,  always  to  tell 
me  of  any  trouble  that  you  may  have ;  else  I  shall 
never  feel  at  ease — always  fancying  that  trials  are 
besetting  you,  which  you  hide  from  me."    ^ 

"  And  you  will  always  tell  me  of  anything  in 
which  you  think  I  am  wrong.  I  cannot  say  how 
much  I  thank  you  for  having  done  so  now ;  it  seems 
to  put  us  so  much  more  in  our  right  places  as 
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regards  each  other :  '  the  man  the  head  of  the 
woman  ;'  that  wise  and  kind  arrangement  of  the 
Lord's." 

"  Well !  if  man  is  '  the  head  of  the  woman/ 
woman  may  be  truly  called  *  the  heart  of  the 
man ;'  for  hard  and  cruel  would  my  heart  have 
become,  I  am  sure,  had  it  remained  unsoothed, 
and  unsoftened  by  yours,  Mary." 

'*  You  could  never  have  become  hard  or  cioiel, 
Wilfred — never !  But  now — oh  ! — I  must  be 
going  home ;  I  must  not  keep  my  father  waiting. 
I  will  give  your  message  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  I  will 
tr}^  indeed,  to  do  as  you  have  wished  me  towards 
Captain  Normanton." 

They  joined  Mrs.  St.  Clair  at  the  house;  and 
then  proceeded  towards  General  Sydney's,  return- 
ing by  the  same  way  that  they  had  come.  When 
they  had  reached  the  quiet  wood,  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
wished  Mary  good-bye,  saying  she  would  wait 
there  while  Wilfred  went  on  \Ndth  her  to  the  more 
open  part ;  when  she  thought  he  had  better  return, 
as  it  might  only  irritate  General  Sydney,  if  he  saw 
him  with  her  again. 

They  went  on  therefore  together.  And  now 
when  it  was  come  to  the  last  moment,  nature 
would  have  her  w^ay.  Last  words,  last  blessings 
were  repeated    over,   and    over   again ;    and    stiU 
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over  and  over  again  had  they  to  be  repeated. 
They  parted — met — parted,  and  "  urged  by  strong 
attraction  met  again.'' 

The  struggle  seemed  too  great !  At  last  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  v^ent  to  them,  and  begged  her  son  to 
return,  saying  she  would  go  on  a  little  way  with 
Mary. 

"  One  moment  more,"  he  cried,  in  agony — 
"  but  one  moment  more  !  Even  this  is  happiness 
compared  to  having  her  shut  quite  from  my 
sight." 

"  No,  Wilfred,"  said  Mary  at  last,  "  go— pray 
go  ;  it  is  an  agony  too  great !  Write  to  me — 
to-morrow — to-night,  and  I  will  to  you.  Pray — 
oh  !  go — go." 

He  went — and  accompanied  by  her  kind  friend, 
she  pursued  her  way  to  her  home.  She  paused 
before  reaching  the  house,  to  try  and  check  the 
tears  that  still  streamed  resistlessly,  and  to  soothe 
down  the  tearing  sobs ;  but  every  thought  of 
Wilfred,  as  it  rushed  across  her,  brought  them 
all  back  again.  At  length  with  a  great  effort  she 
became  calmer ;  and  kissing  Mrs.  St.  Clair  with 
quivering  lips,  she  turned  silently  to  her  unhappy 
home. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

On  apprend  ce  que  coute  1' amour  qui  n'est  pas  sous  la 
protection  de  Dieu. — lacordaire. 

You  have  given  a  thrill 
To  the  sole  chord  that  keeps  its  music  still. 

A.    H.    DRURY. 

As  soon  as  Mary  entered  the  gate,  Mr.  Bruce 
went  out  to  meet  her;  and  seeing  how  agitated 
she  was,  detained  her  a  little  while  in  the  garden, 
— asking  the  names  of  everything  there,  dead  or 
alive — that  she  might  regain  her  composure  before 
she  went  into  the  house.  She  felt  grateful  for 
his  consideration ;  and  when  she  dared  trust  her 
voice,  she  gave  him  Mr.  St.  Claii-'s  message. 

"  Perhaps  then  I  had  better  go  at  once,"  he 
said  ;  "  for  the  sooner  he  is  gone  the  better  for 
him.     Your  father,  Miss  Sydney,  was  kind  enough 
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to  ask  me  to  dinner,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  excuse 
me;  unless  indeed  my  being  here  can  be  of  the 
least  service  to  you  ?'* 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  think  with  you,  that  the 
sooner  he'^&  gone  the  better." 

Mr.  Bruce  would  fain  have  staid.  He  had 
passed  three  or  four  of  the  most  irksome  hours 
that  probably  he  had  ever  spent  in  his  life.  He 
had  no  patience  to  bear  with  the  weak  old  General, 
and  hated  the  very  sight  of  Captain  Normanton  ; 
while  his  own  internal  thoughts  had  not  been 
of  the  most  cheering  description.  He  had  left 
the  task  of  entertaining  his  host  to  his  fellow- 
visitor  ;  but  afraid  of  quitting  the  house,  lest  his 
doing  so  should  put  the  others  also  in  motion, 
and  cause  Mary's  last  hours  with  Mr.  St.  Clair 
to  be  disturbed,  he  had  remained  in-doors,  rest- 
lessly fidgetting  up  and  down  in  the  little  apart- 
ment, in  the  most  tormenting  manner  possible, 
both  to  himself,  and  his  companions. 

The  only  object  which  he  had  apparently  had 
in  view,  was  the  surreptitious  appropriation  of 
small  properties  belonging  to  Mary,  which,  it  is 
to  be  concluded,  he  thought  she  could  not  want, 
and  would  not  miss ;  dogs,  trees,  men,  boats — 
careless  sketches  of  her  pencil  on  odd-shaped 
scraps  of  paper — a  mark  out  of  her  book    (care- 
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fully  putting  in  something  else  to  keep  the  place) 
a  flower,  &c. ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  these  small 
depredations  were  requisite  to  keep  the  life  within 
him  ;  for  if  at  any  time  he  sat  still  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  seemed  constrained  to  get  up,  and 
take  a  fresh  cruize  round  the  room ;  when  having 
made  a  capture  of  some  prize  of  the  ahove- 
mentioned  nature,  he  would  be  tranquillized  for 
a  few  minutes ;  then  make  a  fresh  start  again  in 
chase. 

All  these  proceedings  were  minutely  observed 
by  Captain  Normanton ;  who,  without  having  the 
remotest  intention  of  being  a  spy  on  other  people's 
affairs,  had  yet  instinctively  the  habit  of  watching 
all  that  went  on  around  him  ;  and  who  possessed, 
moreover,  the  power  of  tracing  from  its  rise  to  its 
issue  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  in  another, 
with  as  unerring  a  sagacity  as  that  with  which  the 
noble  savage  of  the  Western  World  follows  the  trail 
of  his  enemy,  or  the  viewless  tracks  of  the  light- 
footed  game  he  pursues. 

He  felt  convinced  by  what  he  saw  that  day, 
that  either  Mr.  BiTice  was  a  most  devoted  friend 
indeed  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  or  that  he  was  himself 
attached  to  Mary  Sydney ;  and  which  of  the  two 
was  the  real  case,  he  determined  before  he  left  the 
house  that  night,  to  ascertain. 
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When  Mr.  Bruce,  therefore,  went  into  the  gar- 
den to  join  Mary,  he  went  to  the  window ;  and 
after  seeing  them  speaking  together  for  a  few 
moments,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  as  to  which 
w^as  the  truth. 

He  felt  stricken  to  the  heart !  It  was  impossible 
but  that  such  a  discovery  should  produce  a  most 
painful  comparison  between  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Bruce ;  and  however  anxious  he  might 
be  to  justify  himself  in  his  own  eyes  for  the 
course  he  was  pursuing,  he  could  not  at  that 
moment  but  feel  how  infinitely  more  noble  was 
the  conduct  of  the  other — how  disinterested  his 
exertions — how  devoted  his  friendship  !  He 
shrank  confounded  under  the  comparison. 


It  was  indeed  one  of  the  strange  inconsistencies 
of  human  nature,  that  he  should  ever  have  thought 
that  riches — w4iich  would  to  him  have  been  as  the 
light  dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with  his  love 
for  Mary — should  be  an  object  of  all-prevailing 
value  with  her  ;  that  when  he  would  willingly — 
wiUingly — have  laid  down  every  advantage  he  pos- 
sessed in  life — fortune,  station,  connections,  every- 
thing !  to  have  obtained  her  love,  he  could  yet 
delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  she  would  be 
happier  in  the  possession  of  these  things  with  a 
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man  she  did  not  love,  than  in  comparative  poverty 
with  one  who  possessed  all  her  affections. 

His  mind  now,  however,  seemed  completely 
unhinged !  A  light  had  forced  itself  upon  him, 
against  which  it  was  vain  to  strive  to  close  his 
eyes. 

The  sight  of  Mary  too  at  that  moment  troubled 
him  to  the  very  depth  of  his  soul.  He  could  not 
but  perceive  the  strong  traces  of  the  grief  she  had 
just  been  called  upon  to  endure ;  and  spite  of  the 
jealousy  which  that  was  calculated  to  produce,  the 
deep  feehng  he  had  for  her  made  him  suffer 
intensely  at  the  knowledge  of  her  sufferings. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  came  into  the  room, 
with  a  conscious,  nervous  manner:  not  liking  to 
raise  her  eyes — they  were  so  heavy  with  weep- 
ing— to  those  to  whom  she  spoke ;  and  seeming, 
with  transparent  artifice  to  examine  every  article 
that  lay  in  her  way,  as  if  it  were  of  unusual 
interest. 

Her  father  seemed  inclined  to  receive  her 
harshly,  for  he  was  afraid  Captain  Normanton 
might  be  displeased  at  her  long  absence ;  and  he 
was  also  under  that  irritation  of  feeling  which 
often  exists  towards  those  we  are  sensible  of 
having  injm-ed.  He  looked  at  her  scowiingly 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows ;  but  the  sight  of 

VOL.  n.  s 
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her  tearful  countenance  melted  the  hard  thoughts 
from  his  heart ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  also  having  seen 
the  sudden  storm  ready  to  burst,  had  again  inter- 
posed himself  between  her  and  her  father,  and 
tried  to  cover  her  entrance,  as  he  had  effectually 
secured  her  retreat. 

Captain  Normanton  went  directly  to  speak  to 
her.  Her  first  impulse  on  seeing  him  by  her  side 
was  to  turn  and  leave  the  room ;  but  remembering 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  wishes,  she  controlled  herself,  and 
answered  in  an  unusually  kind  manner  to  the 
observation  on  some  indifferent  subject  which  he 
made.  He  was  surprised,  and  evidently  touched ; 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  when  next  he  spoke, 
showed  that  he  was  so.  She  involuntarily  looked 
up. 

What  a  change  was  there  in  his  countenance ! 
so  full  of  that  exceeding  tenderness  which,  as  has 
been  said,  occasionally  passed  over  it ;  but  which 
she  then  observed  for  the  first  time. 

"  Oh !  had  God  heard  her  prayer  ?  Had  He 
seen,  and  would  He  bless  her  efforts  to  do  right  ? 
Would  He  touch  that  proud  and  obdurate  heart, 
and  fill  it  with  generous  compassion  for  her  ?" 

She  felt  towards  him  a  glow  of  kindliness  she 
had  never  felt  before ;  and  had  she  been  alone 
with  him  at  that  moment,  she  might  perhaps  have 
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thrown  herself  on  his  honour  and  compassion,  and 
besought  him  to  have  mercy  on  her,  and  no  longer 
to  press  a  suit  which  caused  her  such  infinite 
misery. 

Moments  there  are  in  life  on  which  everything 
seems  to  depend ;  from  which  seem  to  radiate  all 
the  various  issues  of  our  existence !  Had  circum- 
stances favoured  that  appeal — had  she  been 
courageous  enough  to  make  it — how  might  the 
colouring  of  her  fate  been  altered  !  But  for  some 
wise  pui-pose  it  was  prevented ;  and,  as  words  of 
unwonted  confidence  rose  to  her  lips,  and  feelings 
of  imwonted  kindness  filled — even  to  overflowing — 
the  heart  of  her  companion — th  e  General's  voice 
w^as  heard,  calling  to  her. 

He  spoke  gently,  telhng  her  that  Mr.  Bruce 
said  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  Portsmouth ; 
and  therefore  could  not  stay  to  dine  with  them. 
She  turned  to  Mr.  Brace  and  said  something  kind ; 
then  going  to  the  table  she  wrote  a  few  hnes  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair.  She  begged  him  not  to  fear  for 
her ;  and  told  him  how  kind  her  father,  and  every 
one  had  been.  She  said  she  had  tried  to  follow 
his  advice  ;  and  felt  sure  that  a  blessing  would 
attend  them  both. 

She  then  gave  the  note  to  Mr.  Bruce,  simply 
folded  up  and  directed;  feeling  that  it  was  as  secure, 

s  2 
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as  if  every  seal  of  every  office  in  the  kingdom  were 
placed  upon  it.  Blest  confidence !  Happy  who 
inspire, — happy  who  feel  it ! 


When  Mr.  Bruce  was  gone,  she  went  up  to 
dress  for  dinner ;  and  when  in  her  own  room,  she 
could  but  kneel  down  and  thank  her  God  who  had 
been  so  gracious  to  her — soothing  her  after  her 
sad  parting,  by  the  unusual  kindness  which  He  had 
caused  her  to  meet  with  in  her  home. 

She  rose  refi-eshed  from  even  that  short  com- 
munion with  her  Heavenly  Father ;  and  quickly 
preparing  herself  for  dinner,  she  descended  with  an 
almost  light  heart,  to  do  the  honours  of  her  table, 
though  it  was  to  the  two  persons  who  in  general 
she  met  with  so  much  dread. 

Surely  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
righteous,  and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their 
prayers !" 


With  all  her  endeavours,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  party  composed  of  such  incon- 
gruous materials  a  Hvely,  or  a  pleasant  one ;  and 
she  could  not  but  feel  it  an  infinite  relief,  when 
the  hour  came  for  the  General's  retiring  to  his 
room,  and  for  Captain  Normanton's  departure. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

And  who  can  tell  the  deep  and  hidden  strife — 
The  soul's  fierce  struggle  between  death,  and  life. 

A.    H.    DRURY. 

Umana  cosa  e  il  deviar  ;  celeste, 
II  riconduosi  sul  cammin  diritto. 

GALLEOTTO    MANFREDI. 

Tremble  thou  self- suspended  creature. 
For  thy  strength  is  cut  off  as  was  Samson's. 

PROVERBIAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

To  Captain  Normanton  too,  the  breaking  up  of 
that  little  party  was  a  rehef;  for  though  never 
before  had  Mary  seemed  so  touching — so  much  to 
be  loved,  yet  never  before  had  the  indulgence  of 
his  feelings  towards  her  met  with  an  opposing 
power  in  his  own  breast.  Ah  !  what  are  all  exter- 
nal difficulties,  compared  to  the  internal  strife, 
when  we  "  see  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pur- 
sue 1" 
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He  took  leave  of  her  with  sensations  impossible 
to  describe ;  for,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought  of 
really  losing  her  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Not 
that  outward  circumstances  seemed  to  point  to  it 
so  much  even  as  usual ;  for  his  rival  was  away  for 
years ;  and  he  felt  more  than  ever  how  completely 
General  Sydney  was  under  his  influence.  But  it 
was  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  shaking  in  his  own 
resolution,  a  doubt  of  his  own  purpose,  that  he 
had  never  experienced  before.  What  he  felt  was 
not  the  heart- sickening  fear,  which  has  probably 
visited  every  being  who  has  truly  loved,  coming 
with  the  quivering  questions :  "  Shall  I  win  ? 
shall  I  succeed  ?"  but  it  was  the  far  more  awful 
question  :  "  Ought  I  to  win  ?  ought  I  to  suc- 
ceed ?"  Oh,  fearful  moment !  when  the  light  of 
truth  first  flashes  on  the  agonizing  words  :  "  Pluck 
out  the  right  eye,  cut  off  the  right  hand  1" 

Who  would  have  been  that  man,  as  he  began 
his  solitary  homeward  walk  that  night  ?  He  felt 
distracted !  now  hurrying  forward, — now  stopping — 
now  turning  back  again  with  desperate  steps,  then 
forcing  himself  on  anew ; — wild,  and  vehement,  and 
incoherent  words  breaking  forth  continually ;  and 
often 

*'  The  upward  lifting  of  the  eye 
When  none  but  God  was  near.'* 
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Ah !  had  he  been  really  conscious  of  that  blessed 
Presence,  how  urgently  would  he  have  implored  his 
Heavenly  Father  to  be  "  with  him  in  that  fire." 

At  length  there  was  a  long,  long  pause  !  while 
there  he  stood,  "  beneath  the  sohtary  heaven," — 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  his  whole  frame  con- 
vulsed with  emotion,  while  the  strife  as  of  life  and 
death  was  going  on  within  him.  At  length  with 
sudden  energy  he  exclaimed  aloud :  "  I  will,  I 
will." 

Yes  !  he  would  give  up  all ! — every  feeling, 
every  thought,  every  hope !  He  would  write  to 
her  that  very  night ;  he  would  confess  the  wTong 
he  had  done,  freely,  humbly,  manfully  —  and 
offer  every  service  in  his  power  to  facilitate  her 
union  with  Mr.  St.  Clair.  He  would  earn  her 
respect,  her  friendship,  her  gratitude — if  he  could 
not  her  affection  ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  should  see  that 
one  besides  himself,  could  love  nobly,  though  in 
vain. 

It  was  a  splendid  triumph  of  the  finer  part  of 
our  nature  over  its  more  selfish  passions !  and  if 
ever  virtue  had  its  own  reward,  it  was  at  that 
moment — in  that  bounding  spirit,  and  expanding 
heart !  The  pain  of  the  sacrifice  was  lost — abso- 
lutely lost — in  the  joy  of  the  victory ;  and  a  con- 
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scious  greatness  of  purpose,  extinguished  for  the 
time  every  vain  regret. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  these  high  feelings,  he 
pressed  on  at  a  rapid  pace ;  desiring  earnestly  to 
see  Mr.  St.  Clair,  if  possible,  before  his  departure 
from  Hastings;  being  anxious  to  set  his  heart 
at  ease,  and  feeling  also  a  restless  desire  to 
begin  the  work  he  had  taken  in  hand  ; — accom- 
panied perhaps  unconsciously,  by  a  wish  to  put  an 
impossible  barrier  at  once  between  himself,  and  all 
power  of  retraction. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  hotel,  therefore,  he  was 
much  grieved  at  finding  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  left 
it  about  two  hours  before ;  but  determining  to 
foEow  him,  he  ordered  a  chaise  immediately  to  be 
got  ready. 

He  mounted  the  stairs  with  a  step  rather 
more  languid,  and  heavy  than  that  which  had 
borne  him  so  swiftly  there;  for  the  obsequious 
civility  of  the  people,  the  bright  glare  of  lights,  and 
the  busy,  worldly  look  of  everything  about,  had, 
with  a  disenchanting  touch,  lowered  the  tone  of 
enthusiasm  which  had  animated  him  when  alone 
in  the  elevating  quiet  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
light  of  the  spiritualizing  moon  so  silently  and 
tranquilly  lying  around  him.      Yet  the  good  pur- 
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pose  of  his  soul  was  not  shaken ; — more  truly 
great  perhaps,  at  that  moment  of  comparative 
depression,  than  when  sustained  by  the  first  burst 
of  enthusiasm.  "  He  would  but  write  a  few  lines  to 
Miss  Sydney,  and  then  set  off  in  pursuit  of  her 
betrothed." 

But  mightier  influences  were  about  to  try  his 
resolution  than  the  mere  outward  change  from  the 
face  of  nature  to  that  of  artificial  life  ! 

As  he  was  slowly  mounting  the  staircase,  he 
heard  his  name  whispered  down  by  a  cheerful, 
laughing  voice ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  lady 
leaning  over  the  opposite  bannisters,  her  arms 
resting  on  them,  and  her  pleased,  affectionate  look 
lighted  strongly  up  by  the  glare  of  the  lamp  near 
which  she  was  standing. 

His  heart  sank  within  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  he  had  ever 
heard  his  sister's  voice,  or  met  his  sister's  eye  with- 
out pleasure.  Infinitely  elevated  as  his  mind  was 
above  her's — twins  they  were  in  birth,  and  twins 
in  affection ;  bound  together  by  that  mysterious  tie 
which  is  ever  so  strong  and  so  strange. 

"  Why,  Sigismund  1"  she  whisperingly  exclaimed 
again,  as  she  saw  him  with  arrested  step,  and 
countenance  of  extraordinary  discomposure,  standing 
on   the  stairs  below  her — "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
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you  don't  seem  at  all  delighted  to   see  me?    so 
unexpectedly  too !" 

He  made  no  answer — he  could  not ;  but  slower, 
and  with  heavier  step  even  than  before,  he  mounted 
the  stairs ;  then  kissing  her  kindly,  when  he  got 
into  the  room,  he  said  : 

"  How  came  you  here,  my  dear  Augusta  ?" 

"  I  wanted  change  of  air  after  my  cold,"  she 
replied ;  "  and  had  got  tired  of  my  own  company, 
there  are  so  few  people  in  town— so  thought  I 
would  run  down  here ; — sure  you  know  of  seeing 
you  here  sooner  or  later."  And  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  meaning  smile. 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  answer  it  however ;  or  to 
advert  in  any  way  to  the  cause  that  had  always  led 
him  to  that  place ;  but  saying  it  was  very  good  of 
her  to  come,  he  went  and  sat  down  at  a  table 
apart ;  and  with  firm  heart,  but  trembling  hand, 
began  wTiting  to  Mary  Sydney. 

"  Sigismund,"  she  exclaimed  again,  after  looking 
at  him  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  "  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  You  do  not  seem,  as  I  said  before,  the 
least  pleased  to  see  me  ;  and  you  look — if  I  may 
speak  it  with  all  tender  respect — rather  as  if  you 
were — mad.     Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ?" 

"  I  should  be  so,  as  I  always  am,"  he  replied 
without  raising  his  eyes  from  his  paper,   "  w^ere  it 
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not  that  I  am  necessitated  to  go  away  myself 
instantly." 

"Go  away  !  not  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  to-night — immediately  in  fact." 

"My  dear  Sigismund,"  she  said  kindly,  going 
and  sitting  down  close  to  him,  and  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face ;  "  something  is  the  matter 
I  am  sure." 

"  Dear  Augusta,"  he  said  putting  his  hand  affec- 
tionately in  hers,  "  I  will  tell  you  all  presently  ;  but 
let  me  finish  this  note  first." 

She  sat  by  him  in  silence.  He  tried  to  finish 
his  letter  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  looking  up  at 
her  with  an  equivocal  smile,  and  a  flushed  counte- 
nance, he  said  : 

"  I  must  ask  you,  my  dear  love,  to  go  from  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  till  I  have  done  this ;  for  I  can- 
not write  somehow,  while  you  are  by  me." 

She  rose,  but  sat  down  again  the  next  moment, 
and  said: 

"  Now,  Sigismund,  I  am  sure  you  are  doing  some- 
thing foolish;  you  always  do,  you  know,  when  you  act 
without  my  sage  counsel  and  advice.  So  now  con- 
fess !  are  you  not  perpetrating  some  great  folly 
which  you  are  ashamed,  and  afraid  of  my  know- 
ing?" 

"Ashamed? — certainly    not,"    he   replied;    as 
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the  approving  thought  of  a  virtuous  resolve  came 
across  him. 

"  Afraid  then  ?" 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said ;  "  only  let  me  finish 
this  now,  for  I  must  be  going." 

"  Finish  it  if  you  like  ;  but  promise  me  not  to 
send  it,  till  I  have  spoken  to  you  again." 

"  Very  well."  And  she  left  him  and  went  to  the 
fire. 

He  wrote  on,  but  hurriedly,  and  disconnectedly ; 
and  often  his  hand  was  put  to  his  forehead,  and 
often  his  head  rested  on  it.  x\t  last  it  was  finished, 
hastily  read  over — folded,  sealed,  and  directed. 

He  rose,  and  was  ringing  the  bell,  when  Lady 
Davenport  stopped  his  hand. 

"  Your  promise,  faithless  man  !" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  say,  for  I  am 
hurried." 

"  That  letter  is  to  Miss  Sydney,  I  imagine." 

He  nodded  assent. 

"  Haven't  you  seen  her  to-day  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"Then  what  can  have  occurred  since,  to  make 
it  necessary  for  you  to  write?  I  ask,  my  dear 
Sigismund,"  she  added,  for  he  was  beginning  to 
show  impatience,  "  because  I  see  you  are  agitated, 
and  your  mind  thrown  off  its  balance ;  and  when 
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you  act  in  those  moods,  you — and  all  of  us  indeed 
— are  apt  to  do  things  that  we  afterwards  repent. 
Rest  therefore  a  little  while,  let  me  beg  of  you, — for 
you  are  tired,  and  heated  with  your  walk — and 
think  over  this  letter,  whatever  it  may  be — coolly, 
before  you  send  it.  You  need  not  tell  me  what 
there  is  in  it,  you  know" — fully  determined  that 
he  should — "  but  do,  I  entreat  of  you  reflect  over 
its  contents  in  your  own  mind,  before  you  do, 
what  you  can  never  perhaps  undo." 

She  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  gently  drew  him 
down  by  her  side. 

"  It  is  useless  waiting,  Augusta,"  he  said,  "  for 
nothing  will,  or  shall  alter  my  determination." 

"  Your  determination !  I  didn't  know  that 
your  letter  contained  anything  so  awful  as  a  de- 
termination," she  exclaimed ;  "  so  there  you  have 
let  me  into  a  little  of  your  secret." 

He  coloured  with  vexation. 

His  sister  saw  her  advantage,  and  continued  : 

"  But  first  do  let  me  ask,  why  all  of  a  sudden 
there  is  to  be  any  secret  at  all  between  us,  about 
this  matter  ?  Have  you  not  as  yet,  told  me  every- 
thing about  your  love  ?  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its 
everything?  and  have  I,  Sigismund,  ever  given 
you  bad  advice,  or  failed  to  do  what  I  could  to 
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forward  your  wishes?"  And  her  voice  trembled 
for  a  moment  with  genuine  emotion. 

"  No,  my  dear  sister,  you  have  ever  been 
most  kind,  and  affectionate  :  and  I  only  washed  to 
defer  telling  you  my  present  resolution,  because 
I  was  determined  it  should  not  be  shaken,  and 
yet  did  not  wish  to  oppose  you,  should  your 
opinion  not  be  the  same  as  mine." 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  be  determined, 
or  in  other  words  to  be  obstinate,  then  of  course 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say."  And  she  was  silent ; 
knowing  well  the  disposition  she  had  to  deal 
with. 

Captain  Normanton  sat  by  her  side,  not  having 
the  resolution  to  get  up,  and  ring  the  bell  to  dis- 
patch his  letter,  yet  in  agonies  to  have  it  safely 
gone, — his  words  indeed  beyond  recal ; — despising 
himself  also,  for  letting  any  living  soul  have  the 
power  over  him  which  he  felt  Lady  Davenport 
had. 

The  good,  as  well  as  the  weak  part  of  his 
character  aided  in  this  subjugation  of  his  mind  to 
her;  for,  harsh  to  all  other  living  things,  yet 
knowing  that  her  love  to  him  was  so  unbounded, 
his  almost  equal  affection  could  not  bear  to 
wound  her.     This  she  knew ;  and,  unscrupulous  in 
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her  use  of  every  means  which  could  enable  her  to 
carry  any  point  she  had  once  set  her  mind  upon, 
she  had  played  upon  his  feelings  till  she  had 
obtained  an  almost  absolute  empire  over  him.  His 
nobler  qualities  she  was  a  total  stranger  to ;  and 
often  had  she  laughed  him  out  of  feelings  that 
w^ould  have  done  credit  to  the  best  of  mankind. 
Truth  and  sincerity  were  as  life  to  him !  And 
though  strong  will  and  prejudice,  did  •  at  times 
warp  his  judgment  till  he  put  wrong  for  right, 
and  right  for  wrong — yet  never  did  he  clearly  see 
a  straight  line  of  action,  and  deliberately  choose  a 
crooked  one. 

With  her,  straight  or  crooked,  w^as  all  the 
same !  True  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  the 
convenient  word  was  to  be  spoken,  the  convenient 
thing  done.  Her  brother  had  lived  with  her  too 
little  to  be  aware  of  her  real  character ;  and  was 
besides  too  much  blinded  by  his  affection  for  her, 
and  by  hers  for  him,  to  scrutinize  closely  into  her 
ways  and  means ;  and  had  he  even  thought  he  saw 
a  fault,  it  would  soon  have  been  smoothed  over 
by  the  all-ad5usting  hand  of  blind  affection. 

Blind  indeed,  it  truly  was !  instinctive,  not 
rational.  Yet  such  as  it  was,  it  was  very  beau- 
tiful !  No  day  of  their  lives  passed,  but  w^hat 
they  either  saw,  or  wrote  to   each  other ;  nothing 
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could  grieve  the  one,  without  the  sorrow  passing 
through  the  heart  of  the  other;  nothing  rejoice 
the  one,  but  what  gladness  lit  up  the  other's  eye. 
In  characters  so  little  accessible  in  general  to  soft 
emotions,  this  was  the  more  remarkable;  and  it 
was  the  less  to  have  been  expected  even,  from  the 
sister's  gay,  satirical,  dissipatedly-worldly  character, 
than  from  her  brother's  haughty  and  reserved,  but 
nevertheless,  feeling  mind. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  an  affection  so 
devoted  as  Lady  Davenport's,  could  endure  a  rival 
in  her  brother's  heart ;  but  the  very  excess  of  it, 
had  the  unusual  effect  of  excluding  jealousy.  Her 
heart  was  set  upon  her  brother's  happiness,  let  it 
consist  in  what  it  might ;  and  if  Mary  Sydney 
were  necessary  to  that  happiness,  she  was  as  much 
to  be  secured  for  him,  as  would  have  been  a 
coveted  house,  title,  or  estate. 

It  was  one  of  her  boasts  that  never  yet  had  she 
determined  on  anything,  and  failed  in  obtaining  it. 
At  seventeen,  she  determined  she  would  be  married 
before  the  year  was  out,  and  she  was  married.  She 
determined  that  her  husband  should  be  a  peer,  and 
he  was  peer.  She  determined  that  she  would  live 
chiefly  in  London,  and  in  London  she  lived  ; — her 
husband, — a  man  not  young,  or  in  general  weak- 
minded,  and  whose  whole  heart  had  hitherto  been 
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in  his  horses  and  hounds,  his  bugles  and  beagles, 
— finding  himself,  to  his  ceaseless  astonishment, 
established  there  for  ten  months  out  of  the  year — 
at  the  head  of  a  very  good,  and  excellently  well- 
kept  establishment ! 

In  this  astonishment  he  lived  for  ten  years — 
then  died  ; — one  of  those  whose  epitaph  might 
well  have  been  : 

*'  Born  on  such  a  day,  and  died  on  such  another,  with  an 
inten^al  of  fifty  years." 

His  widow — they  had  no  children — had  deter- 
mined to  have  all  his  property  which  was  not 
entailed,  settled  on  herself ;  the  opening  of  his  will 
therefore  was  no  matter  of  anxiety  to  her.  Rich, 
handsome,  gay,  clever,  and  entertaining,  many 
were  the  opportunities  afforded  her  of  marrying 
again  ;  but  caring  not  much  for  the  affections  of 
home,  and  greatly  enjoying  the  unbounded  liberty 
and  abundant  means  she  now  possessed,  she  pre- 
ferred retaining  them  in  quiet,  to  giving  herself 
the  trouble  of  managing  another  husband. 

The  love  she  had  for  her  brother  gave  employ- 
ment—together with  some  old  pensioners,  and 
some  poor  school-children,  whom  she  maintained 
liberally,  and  frightened  dreadfully — to  whatever 
there  might  be  of  kindly  in  her  nature  ;  and  these 
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with  company,  and  fashion,  and  ceaseless  tent- 
stitch,  and  the  clever  literary  and  scientific  works 
of  the  day — fully  occupied  the  round  of  her 
existence.  Novels  she  could  not  endure;  the 
foolish  ones  disgusted  her  caustic  good  sense,  and 
the  feelings  pourtrayed  in  those  of  higher  tone, 
found  no  echo  in  her  unsympathising  bosom.  "  If 
people  are  miserable,"  she  used  to  say,  "  let  them 
keep  it  to  themselves,  and  not  inoculate  others 
with  their  low  spirits ;  and  if  they  are  happy  they 
need  not  have  the  impertinent  folly  of  fancying 
that  others  care  about  it." 

Such  was  the  person  under  whose  influence 
Captain  Normanton  was  now  sitting;  his  better 
nature  struggling  within  him,  but  daunted  by  her 
bold  and  subtle  spirit. 

Lady  Davenport  suspected  from  his  manner 
that  he  was  full  just  then  of  some  of  his  "  Utopian 
ideas —  his  chivalrous  nonsense,"  as  she  liked  to  call 
his  often  generous  bursts  of  feeling;  and  being  con- 
vinced that  they  must  point  in  some  way  or  other 
to  Mary  Sydney,  she  resolved  to  laugh  him  out  of 
them.  She  had  determined  that  he  should  marry 
her ;  and  was  determined  to  prove  her  power  in- 
vincible. She  sat  therefore  in  smiling  silence  by 
his  side ;  enjoying  in  anticipation  the  triumph  she 
felt  sure  of  obtaining.     Not  hers  the  delicacy  that 
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could  feel  for  the  embarrassment  of  even  one  so 
dearly  loved ;  nor  hers  the  generous  mind  that 
would  relieve  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  amused 
herself  with  his  uneasiness,  as  an  angler  might 
with  the  vain  struggles  of  his  prey ;  watching 
him,  though  without  looking  at  him,  as  he  rest- 
lessly moved,  and  often  cleared  his  throat  as  if  to 
speak.  At  length  to  his  great  relief  the  waiter 
entered,  and  announced  that  the  chaise  was  at  the 
door. 

"  Very  w^ell,"  said  Lady  Davenport  quickly ;  in 
a  voice  that  dismissed  the  man  in  a  moment. 

"  You  are  going,  Sigismund — where  !"  she 
asked,  in  an  authoritative  manner ;  leaning  back  on 
the  sofa,  and  slowly  winding  a  piece  of  string 
round  her  finger. 

"  To  Portsmouth." 

"What  for?" 

"  I  have  business  there." 

"  So  I  suppose;  particularly  as  you  think  it 
needful  to  leave  me,  just  when  I  am  come  to  see 

you." 

"  I  had  ordered  the  chaise  before  I  knew  you 
were  here,  Augusta ;  and  my  business  cannot  be 
deferred.  You  know  I  would  not  leave  you  if  I 
could  help  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  that ;  only  such  sudden  business 

T  2 
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seems  strange ;  and  the  mighty  mystery  you  make 
about  it  seems — absurd ;  that's  all." 

"  I  have  told  you  why  I  made  a  mystery  about 
it,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  determined  to  carry  out  the 
intention  I  have  formed;  and  Ido  not  wish  to 
have  to  oppose  any  reasons  you  might  perhaps 
bring  against  it." 

"  No  determination  can  be  very  wise,  or  w^ell 
considered,  I  imagine,  which  is  afraid  of  meeting 
fair  reason  and  argument." 

"  My  intention  can  bear  the  test  of  any  argu- 
ments." 

"  Your  intention !  but  perhaps  not  yourself, 
dear  Sigismund  !  is  that  what  you  mean."  And 
she  turned  her  sparkling  eyes  with  a  sly  expression 
of  good-humoured  triumph  and  superiority  upon 
him. 

He  could  not  resist  her  affectionate  tone,  though 
he  felt  his  weakness  and  was  galled  by  knowing 
that  she  felt  it  too. 

"  I  always  dislike  opposing  you,"  he  replied ; 
"for  I  hate  equally  the  conquering,  or  the  being 
conquered." 

Lady  Davenport  smiled  to  herself,  as  she  felt 
how  little  he  need  disturb  himself  as  to  the  first ; 
but  she  did  not  let  him  see  that  smile,  but  reolied 
gaily  : 
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"  Your  dread  of  my  opposition,  only  proves  to 
me,  as  I  said  before,  that  you  know  you  are  acting 
merely  from  some  romantic  impulse,  not  from 
reason.  Now,  is  it  not  so,  my  own  dear  brother  ? 
Did  you  not  get  some  ecstatic  message  from  the 
melting  moon  to-night  as  you  walked  home? 
some  inspiration  from  the  roving  winds  ?'* 

"  No,  Augusta,"  he  replied,  all  his  better  feelings 
rising  high  again  in  his  breast ;  "I got  them 
from  my  own  mind,  and  my  own  heart." 

"  Alas,  poor  brother  I  then  is  the  case  desperate 
indeed  !  But  in  sober  earnest  tell  me,  dear,  what 
has  happened ;  for  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
wantonly  throw  away  perhaps,  all  your  life's  hap- 
piness." 

A  spasm  of  agony  rushed  through  his  heart 
as  she  said  these  words ;  for  then,  for  the  first 
time,  did  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  he  was 
purposing  to  make,  rise  before  him,  in  all  its 
overwhelming  magnitude !  He  could  not  answer ; 
and  his  sister,  seeing  she  had  touched  the  right 
chord,  proceeded : 

"You  have  been  writing,  you  say,  to  this  pretty 
Mary—" 

"  Don't  call  her  that !"  he  exclaimed,  in  sudden 
impatience  starting  up  from  the  sofa — not  endur- 
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ing  to  hear  her  spoken  of  in  thaf  way,  even  by 
his  sister. 

"  Very  well,  my  foolish  brother  !  sit  down  again 
then,  and  she  shall  be  angel — goddess — whatever 
you  like." 

"  T  wish  her  to  be,  '  Miss  Sydney'  that  name 
comprises  everything  to  me."  And  he  sat  down 
again,  reluctantly. 

"  Well  then  !  you  have  been  writing  to  '  Miss 
Sydney ;'  and  you  were  I  suspect,  about  to  post 
after  —  her  beloved,"  (with  invidious  emphasis) 
"were  you  not?  and  the  purport  of  both  opera- 
tions— was — to — " 

She  paused  hngeringly  on  the  last  words ;  for 
she  was  too  wary  to  hazard  what  might  prove  a 
wrong  guess,  and  knew  perfectly  that  she  should 
get  him  to  finish  her  sentence  for  her.  He  did 
so. 

"  It  was  to  tell  them  both,"  he  said,  agitatedly, 
"  that  I  would  no  longer  interfere  with  their  happi- 
ness in  each  other,  but  forward  it  by  every  means 
in  my  power." 

"  I  thought  as  much  ! — And  how  came  that 
beautiful  idea  into  your  head  all  of  a  sudden  ?" 

Captain  Normanton — though  excessively  an- 
noyed   and   irritated,   replied     quietly,    and   with 
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much  feeling :  "  I  could  not  but  see  how  terribly 
she  suffered  from  parting  with  him  to-day ;  and 
when  she  spoke  afterwards  to  me  with  unwonted 
kindness,  my  very  heart  melted  within  me,  and  I 
resolved  to  do  all  to  forward  her  happiness." 

"You  were  quite  right — and  it  was  exactly  like 
my  own  kind,  sweet  brother  !  The  thing  there- 
fore to  be  considered  is  :  what  would  best  promote 
her  happiness ;  and  I  do  really  think  that  upon 
so  important  a  point,  a  hasty  step  should  not  be 
taken." 

*'  But  if  I  do  not  go  now,  St.  Clair  will  have 
sailed." 

"  I  dare  say  an  hour  or  two  will  make  no  diffe- 
rence and  you  must  any  how  travel  all  night ;  so 
just  let  me  tell  them  to  take  the  chaise  round  till 
it  is  ordered  again ;" — and  she  rang  the  bell 
without  giving  him  time  to  answer — "  and  we  will 
talk  over  it  a  little ;  and  then  you  can  set  off  if 
you  like  it."  And  she  gave  the  order  accordingly 
to  the  waiter  when  he  appeared. 

"Now  then,"  she  said,  sitting  down  by  him 
again,  and  taking  his  hand  affectionately  in  hers, 
(for  she  really  did  admire  him  very  much,  though 
she  thought  him  very  foolish)  "  let  us  soberly 
consider  what  is  best  for  the  real  happiness  of  this 
lovely  girl." 
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"  It  cannot  be  better  promoted  than  by  her 
marrying  where  she  is  so  much  attached,  Augusta ; 
my  own  tortured  heart  teaches  me  that  but  too 
weU." 

"  Perhaps  so — for  a  certain  time— say  a  year  or 
so.  But  take  the  picture  twenty  years  hence. 
Her  father  is  dead — no  great  misfortune  perhaps, 
only  that  unhappily  with  him  dies  his  pension  too. 
She  has  nothing  —  as  it  seems  ;  he  —  her  in- 
tended— little  more;  and  that  young-looking 
mother  of  his  will  live  for  ever  with  her  jointure, 
small  as  that  must  be.  They  have  a  dozen 
children  at  the  least ;  for  the  poor  in  fortune  are 
always  compensated  in  olive  branches,  as  is  well 
known.  He  toils  away  on  the  high  seas,  with  an 
occasional  glimpse  at  the  distracting  crew  at  home ; 
from  whom  he  gladly  escapes  again  to  the  better 
ordered  crew  on  board  ship.  She  is  wasted  and 
worn — tormented  by  her  dozens  of  children,  and 
her  one  servant ;  grows  cross,  sickly,  untidy,  and 
ugly ;  and  during  his  short  visits  fills  his  ears  with 
nothing  but  complaints  ;  till  out  of  all  their  mighty 
love,  there  comes  only  discomfort  and  discontent — 
disputes  and  dissensions." 

"  You  speak  of  him  as  if  he  w^ere  a  beggar,  and 
not  a  gentleman." 

"  I  beg  his  pardon,   I  am  sure  !     I'll  grant  him 
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all  his  dues;  his  'lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair/ 
his  handsome  countenance — which  you  so  gene- 
rously talk  of — and  vast  accomplishments ;  hut 
those  will  not  feed  his  family ;  nor  keep  his  poor, 
over-worked  wife  from  feeling  peevish — looking, 
and  being  so." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way 
of  her ;  a  change  Hke  that  could  never  occur." 

*'  *  'Twas  All- Soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  high,' 

and  it  was  very  well  for  him  to  see  the  '  ladye  of 
his  love '  reflected  in  the  enchanted  mirror  as 
then  she  was — all  grace  and  loveliness — reclining 
beautifully  on  a  couch,  and  reading  his  poems ! 
But  depend  upon  it,  after  twenty  years  of  small 
children,  and  small  fortune,  without  a  moment's 
leisure  to  snatch  one  flower  of  poesy  along  life's 
dusty  high-way,  it  would  need  no  mighty  wizard's 
hand  to  sweep  the  '  goodly  vision  all  away.' 
Beauties  must  eat  hke  others,  and  unhappily  grow 
old,  aye,  and  ugly  too  ;  and  in  England  no  one 
who  is  really  poor  can  exist;  as  some  foreigner 
said :  *  En  Angleterre  avec  I'argent  on  pent  faire 

tout  ce  qu'on  veut ;  mais  sans  argent ! faut  se 

pendre.' " 

Captain  Normanton  sighed. 
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"  They  would  not  be  rich  certainly,"  he  said ; 
"  and  it  is  that,  as  you  know,  which  has  made  me 
persevere  as  I  have  done.  But  still  love  is 
beyond  all — all  riches  !" 

"  I  dare  say  it  may  be  to  some  ;  but  I  like  my 
comforts,  so  am  for  securing  them  to  others. 
Besides  which,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  a  sweet, 
affectionate,  gentle  creature  like  Miss  Sydney,  could 
not  live  long  with  a  husband  like  you,  my  own 
dear  brother  !  who  would  study  her  happiness  from 
morn  till  night,  and  who  had  both  power  and  will 
to  gratify  every  wish  and  fancy  of  her  heart,  with- 
out very  soon  returning  his  affection ;  and  then — 
what  happiness  there  would  be  !" 

"  Oh !  do  not  place  such  pictures  before  me," 
he  exclaimed  covering  his  face  with  his  hands ; 
"  they  make  my  very  brain  turn  dizzy." 

"  To  steady  itself  again  with  '  the  sober  certainty 
of  waking  bliss,'  dear  Sigismund !  She  is  very 
young,  and  I  should  think,  very  plastic;  and 
though  I  would  not  by  any  means  say  that  I  think 
it  necessary,  or  even  advisable  to  '  begin  with  a 
little  aversion,'  yet  I  have  seen  many  marriages 
turn  out  extremely  w^ell,  where  there  was  very 
little  liking  indeed,  at  first,  on  the  woman's  part. 
They  expect  nothing,   and  are  not  therefore  dis- 
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appointed;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  a 
marriage  !  Then  any  little  pleasurable  feeling  that 
does  come,  is  so  very  delightful !" 

"  You  would  not  force  a  girl  to  marry  if  she 
did  not  like  it  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  should  ;  if  I  thought  it  good 
for  her.  Why  !  I  should  force  her  to  learn  what 
I  chose,  to  go  where  I  chose,  to  eat  what  I  thought 
fit,  to  take  tonics  if  I  thought  she  required  them — 
why  not  then  make  her  marry  a  person  1  thought 
fit  for  her — who  I  was  sure  would  make  her 
happy?  Look  at  all  your  love-matches,  as  they 
are  called  !  see  how  they  end  !  They  have  been 
allowed  to  have  their  way  in  one  thing,  so  they 
fancy  they  are  to  have  it  in  all ;  and  one  will  have 
this,  and  the  other  wiU  have  that,  till — paph  !  the 
one  goes  off  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
other,  and  there's  nothing  left.  Or  if  they  still 
endure  to  stay  together,  '  ils  s'entre  devorent 
comme  les  chats  Irlandais.'  " 

"  It  is  the  case  sometimes,  certainly." 

"  Sometimes  !  it's  always  the  case  ! — But  how- 
ever, granting  that  my  picture  may  be  over-coloui'ed, 
or  over-shaded  as  you  will  say,  and  that  where 
there  is  real  love,  and  faith,  and  constancy,  poverty — 
even  \Vith  a  large  little  family,  may  be  tolerated ; 
still  it  behoves  us  to  ascertain  that  these  things 
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really  exist !  Now  what  do  you  say  of  this  hero 
of  yours,  in  these  respects  ?  Has  he  that  '  love, 
and  faith,  and  constancy,'  which  is  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  everything  else  ?  What  account 
would  Mr.  Sangrove — what  would  this  Donna 
Mercedes,  or  Justizias,  or  whatever  she  is,  give, 
as  to  these  things  ?  This  ought  seriously  to  be 
considered  before  this  really  beautiful  girl  is  en- 
couraged to  do  what  might  destroy  her  whole 
happiness  for  life.  Did  you  think  of  this  when 
you  formed  your  heroic  resolve  to-night  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  did,"  he  answered ;  his  heart 
fluttering  with  returning  hope,  yet  despising  him- 
self as  he  felt  his  selfish  passions  regaining  their 
mastery  over  him. 

"  There  now,  you  see !  But  however  I  don't 
mean  to  reproach  you ;  your  resolve  was  like 
yourself,  generous,  and  kind,  and  good ;  but  only 
it  does  not  do  as  you  see,  always  to  follow  the 
first  impulse  without  looking  to  all  sides  of  the 
question.  Miss  Sydney  ought  certainly  to  be 
first  made  acquainted  with  what  is  said  of  Mr. 
St.  Clair." 

"  She  is  acquainted  with  it." 

"Who  told  her?" 

*'  I  did."  And  the  crimson  colour  rose  to  his 
temples  as  he  uttered  the  words  in  an  almost  in- 
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audible  voice ;  for  he  now  felt  how  despicable  were 
the  motives  that  had  chiefly  led  to  the  unfeeling 
act.  He  need  not  however  have  feared  blame 
from  his  sister  for  it ; — she  had  no  delicacy  of 
mind  which  could  make  her  consider  it  other 
than  a  judicious,  and  proper  thing  to  have  done. 

"  You  did  quite  right,"  she  observed.  "  And 
what  did  slie  say  ?" 

"  That  she  wholly  disbelieved  it." 

"  There  now,  again  ! — you  see  how  infatuated 
she  is,  and  how  little  capable  of  judging  what  is 
best  for  herself." 

"I  certainly  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  her; 
but  yet  I  could  not  but  admire  her  the  more — 
though  1  felt  in  a  fury  at  the  time — for  not 
believing  it.  What  could  have  made  me  believe 
such  a  thing  of  her  ?" 

"  Really,  Sigismund,  you  quite  provoke  me  ! 
Do  you  suppose  that  every  one  has  your  chival- 
rous, ultra-refined  notions?  you  very  silly,  dear 
creature  !  Besides  your  admiring  her  the  more 
for  it,  does  not  make  this  heartless,  fickle  boy  a 
bit  more  worthy  of  her  love — it  only  proves  you  to 
be  so.  Do  pray  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  let 
things  take  their  own  course.  It  is  nonsense  to 
talk  of  giving  up  a  thing  you  never  had  ;  and  as 
to  your  seeking  it,  that  can  do  no  harm  to  any 
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one,  I  imagine,  except  to  your  own  poor,  soft 
heart  if  you  fail. 

"  *  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  point, 
And  you'll  not  fail !' 

Now  ! — shall  I  tell  them  to  put  up  the  chaise  for 
to-night  ?  And  do  lock  up  that  note  in  your  desk ; 
and  to-morrow,  when  you  have,  as  they  say,  *  slept 
upon  it,'  we  can  see  what  shall  be  done." 

The  chaise  was  dismissed. 

Captain  Normanton  thoroughly  wretched,  wished 
his  sister  good-night,  and  went'  to  his  own 
room. 

Lady  Davenport  sat  for  some  time  after  he  had 
retired,  on  the  sofa,  just  where  he  had  left  her,  lost 
in  pleasing  meditation.  She  had  triumphed — 
and  that  w^as  her  great  joy  in  life ;  and  she  saw 
before  her  a  long  vista  of  intrigue,  and  skilful 
management,  and  that  animated  her — as  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  stirs  the  hot  war-horse. 
She  had  the  exhilarating  hope  of  subduing  every- 
thing to  her  own  wishes ;  and  above  all — to  give 
her  due  credit — she  thought  she  had  perfectly 
secured  her  beloved  brother's  happiness.  In  great 
contentment  therefore  there  she  sat,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire,  her  fingers  twisting  the  old  piece  of 
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string  for  ever ;  her  smiles  coming  and  going,  as 
she  pursued  in  thought  the  various  animated 
arguments,  stuTing  battles,  and  glorious  victories, 
which  were  to  be  hers ;  till,  hearing  the  clock 
strike  twelve,  she  rose  and  retii'ed. 


Far  different  were  Captain  Normanton's  feel- 
ings. When  he  had  left  his  sister,  it  was  wdth 
such  a  sensation  of  utter  misery  as  he  had  never 
experienced  before.  He  sat  down  in  his  room,  and 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  burying  liis  face 
on  them,  remained  motionless  for  ages — his  spirit 
crushed  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  of  degradation, 
which  was  alike  new  and  overwhelming.  His 
mind  was  too  much  disturbed  to  see  anything 
clearly, — he  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  thoughts 
which  thronged  in — so  numberless  ! 

Till  that  night  he  had  been  able  to  argue  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  the  course  he  had  been 
following  was  right,  and  his  mind  had  felt  tranquil 
in  its  self-approbation ;  but  now  the  bandage  had 
been  torn  from  his  eyes,  and  he  had  been  made  to 
see  the  utter  selfishness  of  his  motives.  With 
that  clearer  sight  had  come  at  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  flood  of  such  fine  and  generous  feeling,  as 
had  borne  away  all  shame  and  regret.  "  He  would 
abandon  the  ill  he  now  first  perceived ;  he  would 
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follow  the  bright  path  which  repentant  love,  and 
nobleness  of  thought  displayed  in  such  animated 
colours  !" 

Oh !  had  he  then  but  asked  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  intentions,  and  the  strength  of  God  to  keep 
him  firm  to  them,  all  might  have  been  well !  But 
he  had  resolved  in  his  own  strength  alone,  and  had 
to  be  taught  that  that  strength  was  perfect  weak- 
ness. His  mind  during  that  beautiful  oasis  in  his 
moral  existence,  had  been, — to  use  a  fine  metaphor 
well-quoted  elsewhere,''^  "  like  a  magnificent  dome  ; 
but  lighted  all  from  beneath."  No  ray  from  heaven 
had  gilded  it ;  no  blessing  from  above  had  been 
implored  on  it ; — therefore  the  ephemeral  splendour 
had  departed,  and  left  him  in  darkness  and  deso- 
lation. 

He  went  to  rest,  but  sleep  was  impossible. 

Those  who  have  often  lain  awake  upon  their 
beds,  may  have  observed  that  their  thoughts  at 
those  times  have  come  to  them  with  peculiar 
clearness  and  precision.  It  may  be  from  the  still- 
ness of  the  external  world  around ;  but  more 
probably  it  is,  that  the  perfect  rest  of  the  body 
allows  to  the  spirit  full  play.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
as  Captain  Normanton  lay  on  his  bed  that  night 

*  In  *' Harold." 
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his  mind  became  perfectly  clear,  and  agonizingly 
acute  in  all  its  perceptions.  Thought  after  thought 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  former  chaos,  sharply 
defined  in  every  line  and  feature  ;  and  as  each  one 
passed  before  him  in  turn,  his  wavering  mind  agreed 
with  its  suggestions.  Now  his  generous  feelings 
conquered,  and  his  generous  resolves  were  formed 
anew ;  then  the  momentaiy  peace  which  they 
bestowed  was  chased  bv  the  remembrance  of  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  supposed  unworthiness,  and  by  all  Lady 
Davenport's  plausible  and  insidious  reasonings. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  Mary's  unhappiness, 
and  of  her  gentle  sorrow  melted  his  heart  anew  ; 
then  again,  the  vision  of  his  own  possible  happi- 
ness with  her,  rose  before  him,  and  swept  every- 
thing resistlessly  before  it. 

Oh  !  the  torture  of  his  unhinged  mind  !  swayed 
to  and  fro,  by  every  gust  of  thought  and  feeling ! 
with  just  enough  of  good,  to  make  it  appreciate 
the  great  and  beautiful ;  but  not  enough  to  make 
it  grasp  and  follow  them. 

Oh !  to  infuse  the  righteous  feeling,  to  impart 
the  needed  strength  !  to  turn  the  craving  sinner 
from  the  things  which  cannot  nourish,  and  lead 
him  to  that  Being  who  alone  can  soothe  and  satisfy 
his  soul ! 

How  often  does  a  feeling  arise  within  us  similar 

VOL.    II.  u 
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to  tliat  which  made  the  Jews,  on  the  occasion  of 
Lazarus'  death  exclaim :  "  Could  not  this  man 
which  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused 
that  this  man  should  not  die  ?" — especially  when, 
as  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  agents  of  Satan 
are  turning  away  the  souls  which  are  struggling 
after  better  things,  from  the  light  which  seemed 
about  to  break  in  upon  them.  Faith,  however, 
bids  us  keep  silence  and  even  here  below,  often 
are  we  permitted  to  see  the  end  of  these  things, 
and  to  feel  how  well  our  God  has  ordered  them 
all.  Often  when  we  would  have  cried :  "  Oh  I 
snatch  them — snatch  them  from  the  danger !" 
w^e  have  lived  to  see  that  that  lesser  danger  has 
saved  them  from  a  greater;  that  striking  on  the 
rock  has  kept  them  from  the  whirlpool;  that 
stumbling  on  the  stone,  snatched  them  from  the 
precipice !  "  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  consider 
these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

All  hail  November  !  month  of  storm  ! 
Thy  lowering  clouds,  thy  gloomy  sky. 
Are  all  more  fitted  to  this  fevered  eye. 

Than  spring's  gay  form  ! 
Welcome  thou  season  of  despair  !  I  bare 
My  burning  forehead  to  thy  blast  with  joy — 
Yon  little  flower  that  blooms  the  last, 

Haste  to  destroy  ! 
Oh  !  would  that  High,  that  pitying  Power, 
That  arms  the  blast  to  crush  that  flower, 
So  lay  me  low  ! 

G.  w.   c. 

Captain  Normanton  rose  the  next  morning 
without  ha^^ng  once  closed  his  eyes.  During  the 
live-long  night  he  had  tossed  upon  his  wretched 
bed,  in  all  the  agonies  of  "  a  mind  diseased ;"  and 
he  now  felt  dejected,  humiliated,  miserable ! 

Humbling  as  the  sense  of  weakness  is  to  any 
one,  to  a  man  of  his  proud  and  usually  unbending 
spirit,  it  was  degradation  insufferable. 

u  2 
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Curious  it  is,  that  however  imperious  and  domi- 
neering a  spirit  may  be,  it  almost  invariably  meets 
in  life  with  some  other,  beneath  whose  tyranny 
it,  in  its  turn,  crouches  and  bends.  That  so  gentle 
a  creature  as  Mary  Sydney  should  suffer  beneath 
her  father's  caprices,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  he,  with  his  selfish  arbitrariness,  was  tyrannized 
over  by  Captain  Normanton  ;  while  the  stern  nature 
of  this  latter  shrank  beneath  the  sarcastic  jests,  and 
bold  determination  of  his  sister. 

He  looked  ill  when  he  joined  her  that  morning ; 
and  scarcely  spoke  during  breakfast.  She  felt 
uneasy  ;  but  not  choosing  to  show  that  she  was  so, 
talked  gaily  and  rapidly  on  indifferent  subjects.  At 
last,  in  a  light  tone,  she  asked  him  whether  he 
had  decided  on  going  to  Portsmouth  that  day  or 
not. 

"  It  is  too  late  now,"  he  replied  gloomily.  And 
rising,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Sigismund  !"  she  cried,  opening  the  door,  and 
calling  after  him. 

"  Well." 

"  You  are  going  out  I  see ;  but  will  you  call  for 
me  before  you  go  to  General  Sydney's — if  you 
mean  to  go  there  at  all — for  I  wish  to  see  them ; 
and  shall  be  glad  also  to  see  a  little  of  you,  which 
otherwise  I  do  not  seem  very  likely  to  do." 
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Captain  Normanton  felt  the  implied  reproach, 
but  had  no  heart  to  speak  words  of  affection  which 
he  could  not  at  that  moment  feel.  He  muttered 
an  unwilling  assent  to  her  request,  and  left  the 
house. 

The  day  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  what  the  last 
had  been  :  cold  and  gloomy,  with  gusty  winds  and 
lowering  clouds ;  but  it  w^as  all  the  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  feelings,  and  he  seemed  to  brave  its 
severity  with  morbid  pleasure.  He  went  to  the 
high  down  above  the  town,  and  walked  there  for 
hours  ;  unable  to  calm  his  spirits,  or  resolve  as  to 
what  course  he  should  pursue.  He  felt  half  mad 
with  the  tumults  of  his  mind;  and  cursed  the 
chance,  as  he  thought  it,  that  had  brought  his 
sister  there  at  that  juncture,  to 

'*  Silence  the  nobler  beatings  of  his  heart," 

and  rouse  again  all  the  selfish  feelings  within 
him. 

And  yet  he  clung  to  those  feelings  with  a 
renewed  agony  of  delight ;  and  as  the  thought  of 
their  possible  fruition  gleamed  through  his  mind, 
its  turbid  waters  seemed  to  flow  more  soft  and 
bright. 

"  If  she  could  ever  love  him,  what  happiness 
might  they  not  have  !" 
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If !  .  .  .  that  doubt  .  .  .  ! 

The  darkness  rolled  over  him  again  !  And  as 
he  felt  how  different  the  aspirations  of  his  soul 
then  were,  from  what  they  had  been  the  night 
before — "  from  what  height  fallen,"— he  longed  to 
bury  life,  soul,  sensation,  everything — in  the  dark, 
unrestoring  grave. 

"  Would  I  were  dead — annihilated !"  he  passion- 
ately exclaimed ;    "  that  I   might    at   least  have 

rest !" 

*'To  die  ;■ — to  sleep  ; — 

To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub. 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come  !" 

Unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  tortures  of  his 
mind,  he  rushed  down  the  hill,  and  infatuatedly 
sought  her  again,  whose  evil  spells  had  wrought 
him  all  this  misery. 

"  Augusta !"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  himself  on 
the  sofa ;  "  I  am  utterly  wretched." 

"  My  dear  Sigismund,"  she  replied  in  unfeigned 
trouble,  and  with  somewhat  of  contrition ;  "  what 
has  occurred  afresh  to  disturb  you  ?" 

"  Nothing !"  he  exclaimed  vehemently  ;  "  but 
I  am  tortured ;  and  feel  from  the  difference  in  my 
heart  now,  and  what  it  was  last  night,  that  the 
thoughts  I  then-  had  were  from  heaven,  and  these 
from— heU." 
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*'  Sigismund  !"  she  exclaimed,  greatly  offended 
at  his  words  ;  "  you  forget  I  think  what  you  are 
saying." 

"  No,  I  do  not,  Augusta !  I  know  that  all  you 
have  said  was  from  love  to  me,  and  I  am  not  un- 
grateful ;  but  it  was  most  indisputably  suggested  to 
you,  by  the  enemy  of  my  peace  at  least." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  brother  !  it  may  be  so  ;  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  and  I  may  be — 
unknowingly  certainly — a  tool  in  Satan's  hands, 
as  you  civilly  imply.  Still  if  you  perceive  the 
cloven  foot,  and  peaked  horns  so  distinctly,  I 
cannot  see  why  you  should  not  set  about  avoiding 
them.  What  hinders  your  following  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  gods  which  you  w^ere  favoured  w^ith 
last  night  through  '  Harry  Mercury'  I  suppose, 
on  yon  '  heaven-kissing  hill,' — and  casting  your- 
self at  the  feet  of  your  ladye-love,  and  resigning 
your  title-deeds  to — '  nothing' — into  her  fair 
hand  ?  then  flying,  galloping,  steaming  after  her 
faithful  lover,  and  bringing  him  back  to  her  with 
triumphant  magnanimity — if  he  will  come.  I 
dare  say  you  would  overtake  him  by  a  cross  cut,  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  Vigo  ;  w^here,  if  he  has 
a  complaisant  commander,  you  ^411  doubtless  find 
him,  having  put  in  for  a  few  days,  or  hours  at 
least.     You   might  then  have  ample   time  for  a 
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pleasant,  confidential  interview;  and  if  any  very 
knotty  point  should  occur,  you  could  take  Donna 
Mercedes  into  your  counsels,  and  possibly  profit 
considerably  by  her  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
character." 

"  Augusta  !  I  really  hardly  know  you." 
"  Sigismund  !  I  really  hardly  know  you.'* 
"  1  dare  say  not !"  he  exclaimed   with  reckless 
misery  ;  "  I  hardly  know  myself.     Fool — fool  that 
1  am  !" 

"  No,  my  dear  brother,  you  are  not  that,"  said 
Lady  Davenport,  altering  her  manner  in  a  moment ; 
"  but  just  now  your  mind  is  overset  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree ;  and  I  was  wrong,  and  most 
unkind  to  laugh  at  you.  I  do  not  certainly  under- 
stand your  feelings,  or  see  why  you  should  be  so 
very  unhappy  ;  but  that  you  are  so,  ought  to  be 
enough  for  me — more,  much  more  than  enough." 
And  she  took  his  hand,  and  put  it  fondly  to  her 
lips. 

Captain  Normanton  retained  hers  in  his  agitated 
grasp ;  and  pressed  it  convulsively  from  time  to 
time,  as  strong  emotions  swept  across  his  heart. 
At  length  he  said : 

"I  do  not  wonder,  my  sister,  that  you  hardly, 
as  you  say,  know  me ;  for  I  am  a  fearfully  different 
being  to  what  I  ever  was  before.     I  am  not  a  boy 
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now ;  yet  never  till  now  have  I  felt  the  slightest 
attachment  to  any  woman  in  existence ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  feelings  which  in  most  men  expend  them- 
selves, first  here,  then  there,  from  early  youth,  have 
accumulated  in  my  breast  till  at  last  their  torrent  has 
become  overwhelming.  I  feel  that  it  has  borne 
down  everything  before  it ;  my  whole  being  seems 
swept  away  by  its  mighty  force.  I  had  never  even 
tried  to  stem  its  power  till  ast  night — I  had  been  its 
•\ictim — its  slave — its  wretched,  wTetched  slave  ! 
had  given  myself  up  to  it,  till  I  had  peace  neither 
day  nor  night.  I  hated  St.  Clair ;  and  felt  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed  against  him.  Miss  Sydney 
had  ever  treated  me  coldly,  repulsing  my  feelings 
in  every  way;  and  that  I  think,  had  roused  my 
pride,  as  much  as  her  wondrous  fascination  had 
enchained  my  love.  But  yesterday,  her  deep  un- 
happiness  smote  me  to  the  heart — for  I  felt  it  was 
all  my  work ;  and  yet,  though  she  had  more  reason 
then  than  ever,  to  hate  and  detest  me — for  I  had 
acted  by  her  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  now  bear  to 
think  of — yet  she  was  kinder  to  me  than  ever  before; 
and  when  she  spoke  so  gently,  and  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  so  patiently  to  mine — pride,  harshness, 
all,  gave  way ;  and  that  struggle  against  myself 
began  which  I  had  never  felt  before.     My  conduct 
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seemed  to  strike  me  in  a  new  light ;  and  I  who 
had  fancied  I  was  studying  her  happiness  as  much 
as  my  own,  saw  myself  suddenly  the  selfish,  selfish 
wretch  I  really  was.  I  cannot  describe  the  struggle 
within  me  when  I  left  her ;  till  at  last  a  sudden 
strength  seemed  given  me,  and  I  tore  the  hateful 
passion  from  my  heart,  and  resolved  to  give  up 
everything.  Oh  !  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  that 
hour !  words  of  earth  cannot  describe  it !  Truly 
can  I  say  that  it  was  the  only  hour  that  had  not 
been  agony  to  me,  since  the  first  in  which  I  ever 
saw^  her.  The  weight  of  a  universe  seemed  lifted 
off  my  breast !  Ah  1  if  heaven  has  greater  joys  in 
store  than  what  I  then  felt,  they  must  be  great 
indeed  !  . .  . .  You  know  what  succeeded — doubts — 
cold  reasonings  were  brought  forward — and  selfish 
love  resumed  its  fatal  power.  Rest,  I  had  none 
last  night;  and  all  to-day  have  I  been  torn  by 
contending  emotions.  1  have  felt  mad — vile — 
miserable  !  Oh  !  you  can  never,  never  know  what 
I  have  suffered." 

"  Why,  dear  Sigismund,"  said  Lady  Davenport 
soothingly,  "I  have  never  indeed  felt  what  you 
seem  to  have  done ;  but  still  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  suffer.  I  have  perhaps,  never  really  loved — I 
mean  in  this  way — though  I  was  very  happy  with 
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him  who  is  gone.  In  truth  I  never  felt  the  want 
of  any  love  but  yours ;  that  was  all  the  world  to 
me,  my  brother  !" 

And  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Captain  Normanton 
pressed  her  convulsively  to  his  heart,  while  his  own 
tears  burst  forth,  as  from  a  riven  rock. 

"  Augusta !"  at  length  he  said,  "  I  can  never 
thank  you  enough  for  all  your  love  for  me ;  yet  I 
feel — forgive  me  that  I  say  so — that  I  should  have 
been  happier  had  I  followed  my  first  impulse  last 
night." 

"  Perhaps  so,  dear  Sigismund,"  she  replied 
gently.  "  One  nature  cannot  always  understand 
another ;  and  so  I  may  not  have  given  the  best 
advice.  Still  I  do  not  see  that  any  irremediable  ill 
has  been  done  by  this  little  delay  ;  you  can  send 
your  note  to  Miss  Sydney  this  afternoon,  and  you 
can  write  to  Mr.  St.  Clair.  Though  still — I  can- 
not help  saying  it — I  would  not,  I  think,  do  so, 
till  I  had  really  found  out  a  little  more  about  him, 
and  seen  whether  he  was  really  worthy  of  her  or 
not." 

"  Aye,  there  comes  that  fatal  doubt  again-,  to 
palsy  my  very  heart !" 

"  Well !  let  us  wait  a  httle  and  see." 

"I  have  no  power  of  '  waiting'  in  me,  Augusta  !" 
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he  exclaimed  impatiently ;  "I  cannot  stop,  and 
consider,  and  observe,  and  think ;  I  must  do, — I 
must  act ;  and  if  I  do  not  throw  all  my  energies 
into  St.  Clair's  cause,  I  must — I  cannot  help  it — 
I  must  throw  them  into  my  own.  It  is  vain  for 
me  to  attempt  to  school  my  nature ;  I  cannot  now 
act,  or  feel  with  moderation.  The  volcano  within 
me  must  have  vent  in  one  direction  or  the  other." 
"  I  will  say  no  more  then,  Sigismund,"  replied 
Lady  Davenport ;  "  except  that  I  certainly  cannot 
advise  you  to  throw  all  your  energies,  as  you  say — 
blindfold,  into  uniting  Miss  Sydney  to  a  boy  whom 
I  believe  to  be  fickle,  and  unprincipled ;  and  who 
might  some  day  choose  to  abandon  her  and  break 
her  heart :  further  I  will  say  nothing.  But  now 
let  us  go,  and  call  at  General  Sydney's.  A  visit 
there  may  help  us  perhaps  a  little  to  a  conclusion." 


Well  had  Lady  Davenport  said,  that  she  "  could 
not  understand  why  her  brother  should  be  so  very 
unhappy."  An  outward  and  visible  misfortune 
she  might  have  entered  into — and  kindly ;  but  of 
the  hidden  struggles  of  the  inner  life — of  the 
agony  of  the  soul  which  sees  its  loftier  aspirations 
torn  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  re- 
morseless power  of  determinate  selfishness — of 
those  things  she  had  no  conception.     They  were 
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storms  which  swept  through  a  higher,  suWimer 
region  than  any  she  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and 
therefore  were  incomprehensible  to  her  ;  and  while 
her  brother's  mind  was  tossing  tumultuously  on 
the  waves  of  contending  feeUngs,  she  was  won- 
dering at  him,  and  watching  him  with  a  senti- 
ment of  pity,  which  though  it  could  not  but  be 
kindly  towards  one  she  loved  so  well,  would  in  any 
other  case,  have  become  a  feeling  of  infinite  con- 
tempt. 

Well  too  had  she  calculated  on  the  effect  of 
Marj^'s  presence,  in  the  visit  she  had  proposed. 
And  when  she  saw  with  what  devotion  her 
brother's  whole  spirit  bowed  before  her,  and  ob- 
served too  the  gentle  kindness  of  her  manner  to 
him,  she  congratulated  herself  sincerely  on  the 
course  she  had  pursued ;  and  felt  convinced  that 
with  a  little  judicious  management,  Mary's  mind 
might  soon  be  weaned  from  her  absent  lover, 
and  be  brought  to  answer  to  the  feelings  of  one 
so  completely  and  so  touchingly  devoted  to  her. 

"  I  will  but  write  to  Sangrove,"  said  Captain 
Normanton  on  their  way  home;  "  and  ask  him 
once  more  the  full  particulars  of  that  affair ;  and  if 
then  I  feel  St.  Clair  to  be  really  unworthy  of  her, 
I  will  do  all  you  wish  me,  my  dearest  sister." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

I  have  always  thought  the  uninterrupted,  and  peaceful 
voyage  of  a  slave-ship — some  '  Santa  Trinidad,'  or  *  Maria 
de  la  Gloria' — the  most  wonderful  problem  in  the  whole 
world.  On  it  goes,  a  thing  beautifully  constructed  for  its 
purpose — hundreds  of  human  beings  packed  in  indescrib- 
able agony  within  it — the  porpoises  gamble  round  it — light 
breezes  fan  its  sails — the  water  parts  lovingly  from  its  well- 
shaped  bows — In  truth  the  powers  of  nature,  subhmely  in- 
different to  right  or  wrong — Epicurean  divinities  in  their 
way,  refuse  no  aid  to  this  dark  devilish  thing  as  it  skims 
gracefully  over  the  waters ;  and — if  it  escape  our  cruizers 
— the  *  Santa  Trinidad'  lands  half,  or  two-thirds  of  its 
original  live  cargo,  and  is  considered  to  have  done  a  good 
stroke  of  business  !  Truly  the  apparent  silence  of  God  is 
the  most  awful  thing  the  sun  looks  down  upon ! — letter 

(for  private  circulation)  by  the  author    of    "  FRIENDS 
IN    COUNCIL." 

When  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  received  the  little  note 
that  Mary  sent  him  by  Mr.  Bruce  on  the  evening 
of  his    departure,    his    mind    felt   reheved  of  a 
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load  of  anxiety ;  and  after  \^Titing  a  few  lines  to 
her  in  return,  he  took  leave  of  his  mother,  and  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  with  a  more 
cheerful  heart  than  he  could  have  believed  possible. 
He  felt  the  infinite  kindness  of  God  in  so  gra- 
ciously soothing  Mark's  first  moments  after  their 
separation ;  and  that  proof  of  his  love  served 
as  a  "  stepping-stone  to  his  faith,"  to  enable  him 
to  commit  her  ^ith  a  more  complete  trust  to 
His  care,  who  is  "  tender  as  a  nurse  among  her 
children." 

A  little  delay  occurred  in  the  sailing  of  his  ship; 
and  though  the  continual  expectation  of  ha\'ing  to 
go,  prevented  his  venturing  again  to  leave  Ports- 
mouth, yet  still  he  felt  it  an  immeasurable  comfort 
to  be  where  he  could  hear  from  Mar}-,  and  write  to 
her  ever}-  day. 

It  was  a  great  happiness  to  him  also  being  \\ith 
Mr.  Bruce  and  Don  Fernan,  between  whom  he 
w-as  most  glad  to  obsen'e  that  a  strong  affection 
subsisted.  His  hope  as  respected  Donna  Mer- 
cedes made  this  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  him, 
as  he  thought  that  at  some  future  day  it  might 
forward  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  so  much 
desired ;  and  he  was  glad  of  it  too  for  their  own 
sakes,  for  he  could  not  but  observe  that  their 
intercourse  was  a  source  of  mutual  improvement 
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to  them ;  Don  Fernan's  polished  manners  and 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  pleasure  of  every 
one  around  him,  being  not  without  their  happy 
influence  over  Mr.  Bruce ;  while  the  clear  religious 
views  and  ardent  spirituality  of  the  latter  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  on  the  heart  of  the  other. 
He  was  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Bruce  would  have 
accompanied  Don  Fern  an  back  to  Spain,  but  he 
w^as  unable  to  leave  England  at  that  time ;  and 
the  young  Spaniard,  preferring  returning  with  plea- 
sant companions  to  making  the  homeward  voyage 
alone,  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  Captain  of 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  ship  to  give  him  a  passage  back  in 
his  vessel. 

In  about  a  week's  time  they  set  sail,  and  after 
a  short  and  favourable  passage  arrived  safely  at 
Vigo.  The  weather  being  calm,  the  Captain  con- 
sented to  lay  to  there  for  a  few  hours  that  Mr.  St. 
Clair  might  accompany  his  friend  on  shore,  and 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Marquis  Villa  Hermosa's 
family. 

The  meeting  was  most  pleasant ;  and  the  young 
sailor  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  warm.,  en- 
thusiastic welcome  he  met  with.  He  was  de- 
lighted too  at  seeing  how  far  more  cheerful  Donna 
Mercedes  appeared  than  when  he  had  last  seen 
her  ;  and  a  few  words  that  she  said  to  him,  proved 
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that  it  was  her  increasing  love  of  God,  and  trust 
in  His  infinite  compassions,  that  had  effected  the 
change.  He  besought  her  to  pray  earnestly  for 
that  spiritual  heart  which  God  delights  to  dwell 
in  ;  and  begged  her  to  encourage  her  brothers  also 
to  study  constantly  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  had 
brought  her  out  some  of  the  most  excellent  of  our 
modern  books  of  religion  as  presents  from  himself, 
and  some  also  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
for  her,  as  a  '  remembrance  of  former  pleasant 
times'  by  Mr.  Bruce.  She  received  them  with 
silent  gratitude ;  and  though  her  heart  quivered 
for  a  moment  at  the  mention  of  her  cousin's  name, 
yet  could  she  lift  it  up  with  unspeakable  thanks  to 
God  that  there  existed  between  them  now  a  holy 
bond  which  could  never  be  destroyed. 

All  his  friends  accompanied  Mr.  St.  Clair  to  the 
port,  when  he  had  to  embark  again,  when  taking 
the  warmest  leave  of  them,  he  was  soon  again 
dancing  lightly  over  the  weaves,  whose  wrathful 
waters  had  once  so  nearly  been  his  grave. 

The  ship  bounded  on,  leaving  winter  behind, 
and  gaining  each  day,  a  milder  air  and  brighter 
sky.  The  Captain  was  a  kind-hearted,  good- 
natiu'ed  man,  but  rough  and  uncultivated  ;  and 
could  ill  replace  Captain  Seymour  to  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

VOL.    II.  X 
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In  some  of  his  old  companions,  however,  he  took 
a  great  interest,  especially  in  Edward  Somer- 
ville,  whose  attachment  to  him  was  beyond  all 
bounds ;  and  for  young  Battersby  also  he  felt  a 
sincere  regard. 


At  length  they  reached  the  fatal  coast  of  Africa, 
the  theatre  of  so  many  crimes,  and  so  many  suffer- 
ings !  and  the  beauties  of  whose  natural  produc- 
tions were  so  fearfully  contrasted  by  the  hideousness 
of  the  deeds  which  human  atrocity  was  there  con- 
tinually perpetrating.  Spite  of  its  charms,  the  very 
earth  seemed  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  victim, 
and  the  fragrant  air  loaded  with  his  groans. 

They  had  not  been  long  there  before  they 
chased,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  captured  a 
slaver ;  and  the  horrors  that  met  their  view  when 
they  took  possession  of  it  were  beyond  conception ; 
— too  appalling  to  be  described  here. 

' '  The  Angel  of  Mercy  stoppeth  not  to  comfort,  but  passeth 
by  on  the  other  side. 
And  hath  no  tear  to  shed,  when  a  cruel  man  is  damned." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 
Some  mask  of  virtue  in  his  outward  part. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

One  of  those  rare  and  generous  creatures,  who  do  not 
mitigate  their  own  misfortunes  by  unkindness  to  those 
with  whom  they  live. — companions  of  my  solitude. 

Immediately  on  his  amval  at  the  hotel,  after 
his  visit  to  General  Sydney,  Captain  Normanton 
wrote  to  Mr.  Sangrove  concerning  Mr.  St.  Clair ; 
and  that  unworthy  young  man,  gathering  from 
the  unintentional  tone  of  his  correspondent,  that 
no  particular  anxiety  for  a  favourable  account  was 
felt,  exaggerated  that  which  he  sent  as  much  as 
possible,  laying  stress  upon  everything  that  could 
in  any  possible  way  criminate  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

This  letter  completely  decided  Captain  Nor- 
manton.      He    persuaded    himself  now,    that    it 

X  2 
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would  be  the  height  of  wickedness  to  suffer  Mary 
Sydney  to  sacrifice  herself  to  so  unworthy  a  being ; 
and  he  determined  to  put  forth  all  the  energies  of 
his  strong  will,  and  stern  nature,  to  persuade  her 
to  give  him  up,  and  to  accept  of  his  own  devoted 
affection  instead. 

Lady  Davenport  was  enchanted  !  All  her  best, 
and  her  worst  qualities  were  brought  into  lively 
action ;  and  an  object  set  before  her  which  she 
thought  worthy  of  all  her  exertions.  She  was 
almost  astonished  herself  at  the  success  of  her 
manoeuvres,  and  at  the  extent  of  her  influence  over 
her  brother;  but  she  determined  now,  that  he 
should  not  be  suffered  for  one  instant  to  waver  in 
his  resolution,  or  relax  in  his  efforts. 

Her  penetration  had,  however,  been  quite  at 
fault  with  regard  to  Mary  Sydney's  character.  The 
sweetness  and  gentleness  of  manner,  which  was  so 
peculiar  a  charm  in  that  graceful  girl,  and  the 
almost  languor,  which  at  times  stole  over  her, 
when  her  heart  was  sad,  had  made  her  fancy  that 
she  was  one  of  w^eak  nature,  and  pliant  will ;  who 
might  easily,  either  be  led  to  compliance,  or  com- 
pelled to  submission.  Mr.  St.  Clair  away  also, 
she  thought  that  his  influence  might  soon  lose  its 
power,  and  her  brother's  devoted  love  subdue 
her  heart ;   whilst  the  charms  of  fortune  glittering 
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before  her  eyes  might  ensnare  her  young;  mind, 
and  her  father's  strong  wishes  ensure  success  at  last. 

The  first  point  that  she  set  before  her  was  to  get 
the  Sydneys  aw^ay  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair ;  and  this 
cruel  purpose  she  determined  to  effect  as  soon  as 
possible.  Her  attentions  were  most  assiduous  to 
the  poor  old  General ;  and  assuming  a  playful  little 
peremptory  w^ay  with  him,  she  soon  made  him  as 
much  a  slave  to  her,  as  he  was  to  her  brother. 

She  soon  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  the 
house  he  was  then  in,  would  not  be  fit  for  him 
during  the  severity  of  the  winter  frosts  ;  and  as 
easily  persuaded  him  to  let  her  undertake  the 
procuring  another,  which  she  promised  should  be 
more  suitable  in  every  way. 

No  advantages,  however,  could  make  up  to 
Mary  for  her  separation  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 
Her  spirits  seemed  quite  to  sink  when  she  found 
it  was  determined  on ;  and  she  felt  as  if  there 
now  lay  nothing  before  her  for  years,  but  a  sad 
perspective  of  sorrow,  and  persecution. 

Naturally  poverty  would  have  been  a  great  trial 
to  her,  for  she  was  fond  of,  and  formed  for  all 
the  refinements  and  charms  of  life.  But  she 
strove  to  be  thankful  for  what  she  had,  and  not 
to  repine  at  what  she  had  not ;  and  the  animated 
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pleasure  too,  of  working  for  her  father,  had  a 
most  felicitous  effect  upon  her  spirits  ;  and  though 
at  times  she  might  be  wearied  with  her  exertions, 
yet  she  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  blessed 
to  her  in  many  ways. 

"  Poverty,"  says  Frederica  Bremer,  "  is  not 
always  a  destructive,  suffocating  weight ;  it  is  fre- 
quently— especially  with  lively  spirits — like  pres- 
sure upon  springs  of  water,  which  causes  them  to 
leap  up  in  strong  and  lively  jets !"  So  it  w^as 
with  Mary. 

Of  late,  however,  resources  had  flowed  in,  which 
obviated  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  for  her 
own  efforts.  Within  the  last  few  months,  she 
had  received  frequent  remittances  of  money,  to 
an  amount  which,  in  their  impoverished  circum- 
stances, was  considerable.  They  were  sent  anony- 
mously through  the  post;  and  great  care  was 
evidently  taken  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their 
being  traced  to  the  donor ;  some  being  put  in  at 
one  post-office,  others  in  another;  the  halves  even 
of  the  same  notes  being  frequently  sent  from  oppo- 
site directions  of  the  kingdom. 

At  first  she  had  not  liked  to  make  use  of  what 
flowed  in  through  so  strange  a  channel;  but  her 
father  had  had  no  such  scruples  ;  and  for  some 
little  time,  therefore,  they  had  been  enjoying  com- 
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forts  to  which  Mary  at  least,  had  long  been  a 
stranger. 

She  had  at  first  imagined  it  was  to  Captain 
Normanton  that  they  were  indebted  for  these  con- 
siderate, and  delicate  ministerings ;  and  irksome  as 
was  the  idea  of  lying  under  any  obligation  to  him 
— and  much  as  she  would  have  preferred  that  her 
heavenly  Father  should  have  sent  His  gifts  through 
any  other  channel — yet  she  could  not  but  feel 
gi-ateful  for  his  kindness,  and  touched  by  it.  To 
thank  him  was,  of  course,  impossible ;  but  her 
manner  became  insensibly  more  and  more  gentle 
to  him,  so  that  enchanted  with  the  change,  his 
hopes  rose  high ;  and  he  felt  a  delighted  confidence 
that  her  mind  was  beginning  to  incline  favourably 
towards  him. 

She  soon,  however,  found  that  she  had  been  in 
error.  One  evening  when  both  Captain  Norman- 
ton and  Mr.  Bruce  were  with  them,  a  somewhat 
similar  circumstance,  which  had  taken  place  else- 
where, was  accidentally  mentioned.  Mary  looked  at 
Captain  Normanton ;  but  all  was  as  still,  and  calm 
in  his  countenance  as  usual.  Not  so  however  was 
it  with  Mr.  Bruce  ;  his  colour  instantly  rose  to 
scarlet;  and  rising  in  much  confusion  he  began 
busying  himself  with  something  at  the  other  end 
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of  the  room.     The  truth  was  revealed  in  a  mo- 
ment ! 

It  was  indeed  he  who  had  thus  secretly  supplied 
the  wants  of  her  he  loved.  The  idea  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  wholly  unintentiotially,  by  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  in  that  conversation  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  they  had  had  together  some  time 
before,  when  walking  to  the  Admiralty  ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  appearances  of  poverty  which  there 
were  about  the  small  half-furnished  cottage  at 
HoUington,  he  instantly  carried  it  out  in  the  noble 
and  delicate  manner  that  has  been  described. 
Mary  was  excessively  touched ;  though  her  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  was  accompanied  by  a  pang  of 
severe  sorrow  at  so  great  a  proof  of  devotion  from 
this  generous  young  man.  She  longed  to  speak  to 
him,  and  express  all  she  felt ;  but  a  thousand 
reasons  made  it  impossible.  She  could  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  herself  from  being  unusually  cordial 
as  she  took  leave  of  him  that  night ;  while  the 
strong  contrast  which  his  conduct  presented  to 
that  of  Captain  Normanton,  brought  back  again 
all  her  former  cold  and  distant  manner  towards  the 
latter. 

Sensitive  as  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  to 
every  variation  in  her  looks  and  tone,  he  instantly 
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felt  this  change ;  and  Lady  Davenport,  who  was  of 
the  party,  observed  it  also.  Nor  did  she  fail  to 
remark  at  the  same  time,  the  unusual  kindness 
shown  to  Mr.  Bruce ;  and  imagining  that  it  might 
arise  from  some  secret  understanding  between 
them  respecting  Mr.  St.  Clair,  she  felt  the  urgent 
necessity  of  separating  Mary  from  this  dangerous 
friend,  as  well  as  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  She  there- 
fore resolved  that  their  removal  should  take  place 
as  soon,  and  with  as  little  warning  as  possible ; 
determining  also  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret, 
where  she  intended  to  take  them ;  smiHngly  pro- 
fessing "  that  she  did  so,  in  order  that  the  per- 
fection of  their  little  domain,  might  in  every  way 
be  a  surprise  to  them." 


There  was  yet  one  more  stroke  of  policy — the 
most  cruel  perhaps  of  all — which  she  determined 
on  ;  and  that  was  the  getting  rid  of  the  faithful 
Susan. 

A  more  ruthless  deed  she  could  scarcely  have 
conceived,  and  she  feared  it  might  prove  a  difficult 
one ;  for  not  only  was  Mary  exceedingly  attached 
to  her,  but  the  old  General  was  so  used  to  her 
ways,  and  she  to  his,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  almost,  to  persuade  him  to  part  with 
her.     Nothing  however  daunted  Lady  Davenport 
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when  once  she  had  taken  a  thing  in  hand  ;  and 
very  soon  an  occasion  offered  itself  of  prejudicing 
the  poor  girl  in  her  master's  opinion,  of  which 
she  made  most  prompt,  and  wicked  use. 

She  had  overtaken  her  on  her  way  to  the  post 
one  day  with  some  letters ;  and  being  really  good- 
natured,  had  offered — as  it  was  raining  fast,  and 
she  was  in  the  carriage — to  take  them  there  for 
her.  The  faithful  girl  however  declined  the  offer ; 
having  one  for  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  not  feehng 
sure  that  her  young  mistress  would  like  that  to 
be  given  into  Lady  Davenport's  hand.  She  pur- 
sued her  way  therefore  spite  of  the  rain ;  and 
Lady  Davenport,  suspecting  the  reason  which 
made  her  so  ready  to  brave  "  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm,"  was  more  than  ever  determined 
to  separate  Mary  from  so  devoted  an  adherent. 

She  was  however  forced  to  proceed  cautiously, 
as  General  Sydney's  temper  was  most  tenacious ; 
so  much  so,  that  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  any- 
thing that  was  desired,  it  was  generally  necessary 
to  make  him  fancy  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  his 
own  free  will.  She  had  soon  discovered  this,  and 
had  always  laid  her  snares  accordingly.  From  the 
very  first,  instead  of  urging  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  her  brother  as  her  own  wish,  she  had  assumed 
it  always  to  be  his — appearing  to  acquiesce,  rather 
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than  lead  in  the  matter ;  and  her  unscrupulous 
plans,  though  springing  entirely  from  the  dark 
soil  of  her  own  deceitful  breast,  had  always  been  so 
artfully  infiltrated  into  his  mind,  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  first  had  they  taken  their  rise. 
He  was  not  so  childish,  however,  as  to  fancy  in 
reality,  that  all  the  ideas  attributed  to  him  were  his 
own ;  but  he  did  fancy  that  others  thought  them 
so  ;  and  flattered  at  the  deference  he  supposed  paid 
to  him,  he  was  not  unfrequently  dragged,  an  un- 
\\illing  slave  at  the  chariot  wheels,  when  he  fancied 
he  had  the  credit  of  holding  the  full  reins. 

"  A  faithful  little  maid  you  seem  to  have  there," 
she  observed — in  furtherance  of  her  cruel  design — 
after  the  post-office  affair ;  "  and  a  most  trusty 
little  messenger."  And  she  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance which  has  been  related. 

General  Sydney  agreed  as  to  Susan's  good 
qualities — indulging  himself  with  an  enumeration 
of  them,  and  enlarging  particularly  on  her  attach- 
ment to  Mary. 

"And  that  attachment  is  so  natural  and  so 
beautiful,"  observed  Lady  Davenport ;  "  and  of 
course  makes  her  devoted  to  all  her  dear  young 
mistress's  wishes  ;  so  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  her 
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being  willing  to  do  anything  for  her,  let  it  rain  or 
snow  or  do  what  it  will." 

"  What !  do  you  suppose  she  had  anything  to 
do  for  Mary  particularly  that  day  ?" 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  never  thought 
of  that  particularly.  But  you  are  alw^ays  so  quick 
in  your  ideas,  my  dear  General,  while  I  am  so 
slow  ! — '  toujours  I'esprit  sur  I'escalier  !'  Though 
really,  now  that  you  have  mentioned  it — possibly 
she  might  have  had  something  particular; — it 
seemed  so  very  odd  her  choosing  to  go  on  through 
all  that  rain  ! — But,  however,  it  might  have  been 
for  some  friend  of  her  own,  you  know,  that  she 
had  a  letter." 

'*  Friend  of  her  own !  I'm  sure  she  has  no 
particular  friend  of  her  own ;"  exclaimed  the 
General,  who  thought  he  must  know  every  thought 
of  Susan's  heart. 

"  It  could   not  have  been  for Oh  no  !  our 

dear  Mary  is  too  innocent,  and  too  obedient  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  her  father's  commands  ;  and  I 
think  you  have  told  me,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  had 
forbidden  her  to  write  any  more  to  young  Mr.  St. 
Clair  ;  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Why — no— I  don't  think  I  quite  did  that— 
I—" 
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"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  had  ; 
you  are  generally  so  clear-sighted,  and  so  properly 
determined  when  once  you  see  the  right  way  of 
acting ;  and  from  what  you  had  said — I  thought 
I  saw  plainly  that  you  considered  it  wrong  to  let 
her  go  on  in  that  foolish  way  with  that  fickle 
young  sailor,  Mr.  St.  Clair." 

"  Fickle  young  sailor !"  exclaimed  the  General, 
his  pale  cheek  flushed  w^th  a  burning  glow  of 
displeasure  at  what  he  felt  to  be  the  injustice  of 
the  expression  ;  "  fickle  young  sailor !  My  Lady 
Davenport,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  you  do 
that  young  man  a  great  injustice  in  calling  him 
that.  I  don't  want  my  girl  perhaps  to  marry 
him,  as  they  are  both  so  poor ;  but  a  stronger 
love,  or  greater  devotion  than  he  has  for  her,  I 
never  saw  in  any  one  in  my  life ;  so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  I  am  often  in  doubt  whether  I  act 
rightly  in  trying  to  break  the  thing  off." 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Lady  Davenport,  "  for  having  said  anything  to 
hurt  you.  I  know  I  am  often  much  too  candid, 
and  too  thoughtless  ;  and  my  unfortunate  tongue 
is  always  bringing  me  into  mischief — making  me 
speak  the  truth  too  bluntly." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  replied  General  Sydney, 
whose  spirit  was  unusually  roused — ''  speaking  the 
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truth  too  bluntly  is  one  thing ;  and  speaking  what 
is  not  the — " 

"  Not  the  truth,  you  mean,  dear  General ;" 
with  a  little  joking  smile. 

"  Yes,  Madam,  speaking  what  is  not  the  truth, 
is  another.  But  I  dare  say  you  spoke  carelessly ; 
and  you  do  not  know  the  young  man  yourself." 

"  Not  personally  certainly  ;  but  of  his  character  I 
know  more  than  you  think,  or  than  perhaps  I  wish 
I  did,  my  dear  General ;"  nodding  her  head  in  a 
grave  manner.  "  But  I  should  not  of  course  have 
thought  of  saying  what  I  did,  if  I  had  not  sup- 
posed you  knew  all  about —  But  however  the  least 
said  is  always  best." 

"  Know^  all  about  what  ?"  cried  General  Sydney 
sharply ;  his  eyes  twinkling  with  angry  suspicion. 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,  my  dear  Sir,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  anything  more."  * 

"But  I  must  know — I  will  know.  Fm  not 
such  an  old  fool  but  what  I  choose  to  know  what 
goes  on." 

"  My  dear  General,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
if  my  brother  thought  it  worth  troubling  you  about, 
he  would  certainly  have  told  you ;  and  your  sweet 
Mary  too,  I  think  she  would  not  conceal  anything 
— though  to  be  sure  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
excuse — so  natural  not  to  wish  to  injure.     You 
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know  we  are  not  all  alike,  and  allowances  must  be 
made  sometimes.  All  have  not  my  terrible  love  of 
the  truth." 

"  Truth  or  not,  I'll  know  all  about  it,  my  Lady 
Davenport.  Who  has  business  to  know  anything 
in  this  house  if  1  have  not  ?" 

Lady  Davenport  was  charmed  at  having  wrought 
the  jealous  old  man  up  to  the  point  she  desired ; 
and  feigning  repugnance,  and  saying  that  nothing 
but  his  positive  commands  should  make  her  men- 
tion the  thing,  she  informed  him  of  the  report 
against  Mr.  St.  Clair,  which  she  was  well  aware 
that  her  brother's  good  feeling  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented his  mentioning  to  him. 

General  Sydney  was  furious.  He  would  not 
believe  a  word  of  it. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  sighed  Lady  Davenport. 
"  My  brother  says — (but  then  you  know  he  is 
so  very  generous  and  kind),  that  to  look  at  that 
young  man,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
believe  any  ill  of  him  ;  he  is  so  handsome,  he  says, 
and  pleasing  in  manner.  And  indeed.  Sir,  we 
must  not  be  hard  upon  him.  Those  very  taking 
qualities,  I  dare  say,  make  him  so  much  of  a 
favourite  !  and  that  is  a  great  temptation,  you 
know.  And  he  is  so  young  too  !  we  must  not 
condemn  him  too  much." 
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"  If  I  thought  it  possible,"  said  the  old  man, 
clenching  his  teeth. 

"  One  can't  help  thinking  it  possible,  my  dear 
Sir,  and  unhappily  knowing  it  to  be  so  too  ;  for 
my  brother  heard  it  from  one  who  was  in  Spain 
with  him  ;  and  even  not  being  willing,  hke  yourself, 
to  credit  it,  he  wrote  to  him  afterwards,  asking  aU 
particulars." 

"  And  he  confirmed  it '?" 

"Yes.  Let  me  see; — I'm  not  quite  sure — 
but  I  almost  think  I  have  got  the  letter  here. 
Yes !  here  it  is."  And  she  drew  it  forth 
from  her  '  sac,'  where  she  had  purposely  put 
it. 

The  General's  hand  trembled  with  rage  as  he 
read  it. 

"  The  villain  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  And  to  pretend 
to  like  my  child  as  he  did !  And  yet,"  he  added 
thoughtfully,  "  he  must  have  liked  her  too,  or  he 
could  never  have  wished,  and  begged  so  much  to 
marry  her  before  he  went  away." 

"  Marry  her  before  he  went  away  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Davenport  in  real  surprise. 

"  Yes — why  your  brother,  I  suspect,  knew  that 
pretty  well." 

Lady  Davenport  bit  her  lip  with  vexation  at 
the  idea  of  Captain  Normanton's  having  concealed 
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anything  from  her ;  but  recovenng  herself  in  a 
moment  she  said : 

"  Oh,  yes !  to  be  sure ;  how  could  I  forget  ? 
That  proves  again  what  a  poor,  weak  head  I  have ! 
But  it  appeared  to  me  such  childish  nonsense,  that 
that,  I  suppose,  made  it  quite  escape  my  mind." 

She  then  by  sundry  other  pretended  mistakes, 
and  forgetfulnesses,  led  the  General  on  to  give  her 
a  full  detail  of  all  that  had  occurred ;  artfully 
exasperating  him  to  the  highest  degree  against 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  by  affecting  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
conduct. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "I  dare  say,  my  dear 
Sir,  he  really  was  sincere  to  your  daughter  at  the 
moment ;  such  characters  generally  are.  I  do 
assure  you,  I  cannot  suspect  him  of  hypocrisy, 
though  I  fear  I  must  of  fickleness  !  A  young 
sailor,  you  know,  is  always  said  to  partake  a  little 
of  the  nature  of  the  winds  and  waves  that  he 
has  so  much  to  do  with,  so  I  feel  no  doubt  that 
he  really  did  like,  first  your  lovely  Mary,  then  this 
young  Spanish  Donna,  then  again  our  dear  Mary, 
and  then  again  the  other ;  for  I  hear  he  went  to 
see  her  on  his  way  out,  his  complaisant  Captain 
actually  stopping  at  Vigo  in  order  to  let  him  visit 
her — a  thing  unknown  almost !" 

The  General  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  when  he 

VOL.    n.  Y 
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heard  this ;  his  old  activity  seemed  quite  restored. 
He  danced,  and  stamped,  and  skipped  with  rage ; 
and  so  well  did  Lady  Davenport  work  upon  his 
irritations  of  all  kinds,  that  she  got  him  at  last  to 
the  point  she  aimed  at : — the  discharging  the  un- 
fortunate Susan — lest,  as  she  suggested,  any 
further  intercourse  should  be  carried  on  through 
her  medium. 

"  I  am  afraid  our  dear  Mary  will  feel  it  for  a 
time,  poor  little  thing  !"  she  said  ;  "  but  you,  1 
am  convinced,  my  dear  Sir,  know  so  much  better 
what  is  really  good  for  her  than  she  does  herself, 
that  I  am  sure  you  are  right.  As  long  as  she  has 
her  to  talk  to,  she  will  never  yield  to  reason ;  and 
though  she  may  perhaps  never  marry  my  brother 
— though  as  you  are  so  very  anxious  for  it,  I 
should  really  be  glad  if  she  did ; — yet  at  any  rate 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  you  say,  to  prevent 
her  destroying  her  happiness  for  ever,  by  marrying 
such  a  '  girouette,'  as  this  foolish  boy." 

The  broken-hearted  Susan  was  therefore  told 
that  she  was  to  go  ;  the  excuse  being  that  in  the 
new  house,  there  were  servants,  who  must  be  en- 
gaged and  so  many  could  not  be  kept. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  indignant  beyond  measure 
when  she  heard  of  it,   and  compassionating  the 
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poor  girl's  distress,  promised  to  take  her  into  her 
own  house  when  she  left  her  beloved  mistress  ; 
an  arrangement  which  was  far  from  agreeable  to 
Lady  Davenport,  but  which  nevertheless  even  her 
arts  could  not  prevent. 

To  Mary  this  stroke  was  worse  even  than  her 
dreaded  separation  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  The 
latter  was  tender  as  friend  could  be,  besides  being 
mother  to  him  she  loved ;  but  Susan  had  been 
her  life's  companion — her  sister — and  often  her 
wise  and  energetic  counsellor ;  and  bitterly  did  she 
weep  at  the  thought  of  the  separation.  Nor  were 
her  tears  wholly  for  herself;  for  the  unworthy  old 
man,  her  father,  they  flowed  also,  with  forgiving 
grief,  when  she  thought  how  he  w^ould  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  her  vvho  was  so  skilful  in  her  attentions 
to  his  wants,  so  cheerful  in  her  endurance  of  his 
caprices,  so  affectionate  in  her  sympathy  with  his 
infii'mities  ! 

So  overpowering  was  this  blow,  and  so  much 
did  Mary  feel  the  w^anton,  tyrannic  cruelty  of  it, 
that  w^eakened  as  she  was  by  continual  harassments, 
she  could  not  conceal  the  depression  that  so  com- 
pletely overpowered  her ;  though  she  strove  against 
it,  lest  it  should  grieve  her  father. 

Had  Captain  Normanton  been  aware  of  what 
was  being  done,  he  never  would  have  allowed  it ; 

Y  2 
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for  nothing  but  what  was  absolutely  needed,  as  he 
hked  to  fancy,  for  her  ultimate  happiness,  would 
he  have  suffered  to  trouble  her.  Her  extreme 
grief  therefore  surprised  as  much  as  it  pained 
him,  and  in  vain  he  sought  for  the  cause.  He 
dared  not  ask  her  herself;  and  his  sister  who  con- 
sidered that  she  was  quite  authorised  to  settle 
all  those  minor  points  without  consulting  him, 
answered  his  anxious  questions  merely  by  some 
slighting  reflections  on  Mary's  "  httle  whims  and 
fancies  ;"  or  by  laughing  observations  on  his  own 
"  extreme  tender-heartedness." 


The  day  of  departure  at  length  arrived,  and 
after  partings  which  her  peculiar  circumstances 
rendered  really  agonising  to  the  unhappy  girl,  she 
found  herself  carried  off  with  her  father — she 
knew  not  whither — by  Lady  Davenport,  who  took 
them  herself  in  her  own  carriage. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

That  sort  of  kindness  which  allows  the  object  of  it  as  far 
as  possible,  to  pursue  its  own  plans  of  happiness,  is  what 
makes  the  difference  between  gratitude,  and  thanks.  It  is 
but  a  poor  kind  of  generosity  to  load  persons  with  favours 
they  do  not  value,  and  thwart  them  on  the  point,  on  which 
their  pleasure  depends. — display. 

Pleasant  are  those  bright  dream- mists  of  youthful 
reverie,  with  their  vague  fairy-land  of  gladness  ; — pleasant 
to  weave  their  tinted  web,  indefinitely  rich  and  glorious, 
over  that  universe  of  golden  air  with  its  long  withdrawing 
vistas  : — the  wealthy  feature  of  youth. — merkland. 

Arrived,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey, 
at  their  new  house,  General  Sydney  was  in 
ecstacies  at  the  comforts  and  refinements  with 
which  it  abounded ;  but  Mary's  heart  was  too 
much  crushed  to  receive  pleasure  at  that  moment 
from  anything.  She  observed  indeed  the  ad- 
mirable taste  with  which  everything  was  arranged, 
and  could    but    thank    Lady  Davenport   for   her 
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attention  to  their  wants  and  comforts  :  but  the 
dire  purpose  which  she  knew  was  the  main-spring 
of  it  all,  prevented  her  being  able  to  feel  the 
slightest  gratitude. 

Lady  Davenport  had  in  fact  been  quite  in  her 
element  in  making  all  these  charming  arrange- 
ments. She  had  a  fund  of  small  external  good- 
naturednesses  in  her  possession,  which  she  was  fond 
of  bringing  to  light  on  choice  occasions ;  and  as 
she  now  considered  General  Sydney  and  Mary 
quite  as  her  own  property,  she  was  as  pleased  with 
the  occupation  of  making  everything  about  them 
nice  and  pretty,  as  a  lady  attached  to  her  canaries 
might  be,  to  put  them  in  a  gilded  cage,  and 
canopy  them  every  morning,  with  fresh  groundsel 
and  chickweed. 

Marv  retired  to  her  own  room  as  soon  as  she 
could  after  dinner ;  and  with  that  dull  vacancy 
which  sometimes  lays  its  kindly-quieting  hand  on 
the  over-wrought  spirit,  she  sat  by  the  fire, 
watching  its  flickering  flames,  and  dissolving  caves 
of  light  in  heavy  weariness  of  mind  and  body. 

A  voice  at  the  door  made  her  look  up,  when  she 
saw  standing  there,  a  dry-looking,  antiquated 
personage,  who  asked  her  whether  she  wished 
for  anything  more.  She  replied  with  thanks,  that 
she  did  not ;  and  the  door  closed  again. 
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Roused  by  this  little  interruption  from  her 
heavy,  blank  reverie,  she  strove  to  feel  less 
sorrowful;  and  looking  with  more  consciousness 
than  before  round  her  little  apartment,  she  could 
not  but  be  struck  by  the  perfect  taste  which  was 
so  conspicuous  on  every  side ;  luxury  seeming  to 
vie  with  comfort  in  every  arrangement  that  had 
been  made. 

She  was  seated  in  the  most  luxurious  of  arm- 
chairs, by  the  brightest  of  fires  ;  before  which,  on 
an  ornamented  sort  of  stand,  sat  a  silver  kettle, 
sending  forth  its  companionable  sounds  in  bell- 
like chimes,  as  silvery  as  itself.  Everything  was 
light,  and  bright,  and  cheerful.  The  ground  of 
the  carpet  w^as  white, — white  too,  that  of  the  full- 
flowing  chintz  drapery  which  closely  curtained  the 
windows ;  and  which  parted  across  the  French  bed 
only  to  show  the  glowing  rose-coloured  silk  within. 

There  was  just  enough  of  gilding  on  the  walls 
and  furniture  to  look  bright  and  rich,  without 
compromising  good  taste;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  what  could  in  any  way 
have  been  altered  without  a  manifest  deterioration 
in  the  effect. 

Undrawing  one  of  the  window  curtains,  she 
looked  out  into  the  night.  The  winter's  moon 
shone  with  a  keen,  white  brightness,  which  dazzled 
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her;  surrounded  as  it  was  in  each  pane,  by  a 
framework  of  frost  flowers,  and  feathery  land- 
scapes, always  so  beautiful ! 

She  tried  to  make  out  the  character  of  the 
country  which  surrounded  her,  for  it  was  dark 
when  she  arrived ;  but  the  rimy  haze  was  too 
thick  to  leave  anything  distinct ;  only  that  to  her 
infinite  delight,  she  cavight  from  time  to  time  at 
no  great  distance,  the  fitful  sparkling  of  water  in 
the  moonlight,  and  the  deep  shade  of  massive 
woods.  Their  own  garden  could  be  more  clearly 
seen,  its  little  flower-beds,  and  paths  being  traced 
out  by  the  white  hoar  frost ;  while  the  shining 
laurel  leaves,  reflecting  the  moon's  light  as  in  a 
broken  mirror,  made  all  look  bright  and  cheerful. 
She  was  glad  to  see  a  trellis-work  round  all  the 
windows  of  the  little  boWj  and  thought  how  she 
should  delight,  when  spring  came  on,  in  training 
her  passion-flower  round  one,  and  other  creepers, 
w^hose  seeds  she  had  brought  from  that  dear  old 
house  near  Dover,  round  the  others ;  and  fancied 
how  beautiful  it  would  be,  having  their  rich  colours, 
and  fluttering  foliage  as  a  wreath  through  which 
to  look  at  the  woods  and  waters  beyond.  She 
looked  up  again  at  the  pure  moonlight  which 
flooded  the  w^hole  air,  and  her  thoughts  rose 
thankfully  to  Him  whose  love  was  shed  abroad 
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in  all  the  earth ;  and  with  her  glowing  soul  she 
"  adored  the  Father  of  all  gentle  lights." 

But  the  night  was  piercingly  cold,  and  she  was 
soon  glad  to  draw  the  curtains  close  again,  and 
return  to  her  warm  place,  and  comfortable  chair. 
She  stirred  the  fire,  and  drew  close  to  it  with  that 
enjoyable  shiver  which  knows  it  is  going  to  give 
way  to  the  pleasurable  sensations  of  restored 
warmth.  She  felt  really  cheerful  and  buoyant ; 
and  busy  threads  of  gold  and  silver  began  weaving 
themselves  in  her  mind  into  a  tissue  of  happy 
reveries,  which,  though  they  would  have  defied 
the  quickest  grasp  of  imagination  to  have  shaped 
into  anything  like  form  or  order,  yet  were  all 
bright,  all  happy  ! 

"  What  signifies  it  to  the  bird  whether  its  cage 
be  made  of  ivory,  or  of  reed  ?  and  whether  it  be 
hung  in  a  palace  or  a  hut?"  said  the  devoted 
Jewish  girl,  when  persecuted  to  become  a  Moham- 
medan. 

Mary  felt  that  to  her  it  did  signify — very  much. 
To  her,  as  we  have  said,  poverty,  but  for  her  pious 
faith,  would  have  been  a  very  great  trial.  She 
had  said  with  truth,  when  at  her  first  pleasant 
abode  near  Dover,  that  she  was  happier  then  than 
at  any  former  period  of  her  life ;  but  it  was  the 
fulness    of   affection,    and    the    delights    of  com- 
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panionsbip  which  had  made  her  so,  and  not  indif- 
ference to  the  want  of  former  comforts,  and 
luxuries.  Indeed  at  that  time,  excepting  as  to 
her  power  of  doing  good  to  others,  she  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  felt  anything  like  real 
privation.  Her  former  almost  magnificent  ward- 
robe, some  of  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
flames,  provided  her  with  ample  means  of  dressing 
according  to  her  former  fortune ;  and  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  care,  and  good  management,  and  the  liberal 
share  of  the  household  expenses  which  that 
amiable  creature  had  herself  defrayed,  had  enabled 
them  all  to  live  in  a  manner  far  above  mere  common 
comfort.  But  she  had  sorely  felt  the  difference, 
when,  separated  from  her  mother-friend,  she  had 
to  depend  on  her  father's  means  alone  for  their 
expenses,  and  her  own  slender  experience  for 
her  household  management.  Many  an  hour  of 
trouble  and  solicitude  had  she  had,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  doing  much  with  little  to  do  it  with  ; 
and  failing,  of  course,  in  her  attempts,  had  often 
reproached  herself,  thinking  she  was  in  fault,  when 
in  fact  it  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
things  themselves. 

Her  father's  murmurs  and  reproaches  also  had 
been  ceaseless ;  though  such  had  been  her  care  for 
him,  that  his  complaints  were  in  truth  far  more 
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the  resiilt  of  peevishness,  and  irritation,  (aided 
perhaps,  though  half  unconsciously,  by  a  desire 
of  making  her  weary  of  her  position) — than  from 
any  real  privations  he  had  to  endure.  Her 
wardrobe  too  had  begun  to  be  exhausted;  and  she 
had  had  difficulty  in  replacing  with  the  plainest, 
materials,  the  beautiful  dresses  which,  one  after 
another,  had  defied  even  Susan's  indefatigable 
eiforts  to  make  them  keep  together. 

Their  house  also  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
nuded of  comforts.  Small,  low  rooms,  scantily 
furnished ;  chairs  and  beds  of  a  consistency  which 
made  the  proverbial  words  :  "  English  comfort,"  a 
heartless  mockery ;  with  winds,  which  even  on  the 
stillest  days  came  whistling  in  at  every  crevice — 
and  out  at  none ;  and  in  stormy  weather  rushed 
up  the  staircase — bearing  with  it  whirls  of  dust 
whenever  the  door  opened,  and  down  the  chim- 
neys, with  volleys  of  smoke  and  flames — and  blow- 
ing up  the  carpets,  so  that  to  walk  on  them  gave 
a  sensation  of  sea-sickness  ! — such  were  her  com- 
forts ! 

The  walls  too,  so  hopeless  !  Chocolate-cream- 
coloured  distemper  in  the  small  drawing-room,  and 
whitew-ash  in  the  bed-rooms;  and  no  power  of 
a  nail  holding  in  the  plaster,  so  as  to  admit  of 
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pictures  being  hung,  to  vary,  and  enliven  the 
scene. 

A  rather  dreary  view  too  ;  over  a  flat  common, 
with  an  undulating  line  of  distance,  which  though 
when  lying  in  blue  depth,  or  flooded  by  the  dim 
yellow  haze  of  sunset,  was  soft  and  pleasing,  yet 
under  the  too  common  aspect  of  English  skies, 
w^ore  a  hard  and  barren  look.  All  this  was  trying 
to  one  who  had  been  brought  up  with  surround- 
ings so  different. 

Yet  to  this  poor  abode  had  Mary  contrived  to 
give  an  air  of  comfort,  and  even  of  refinement. 

Many  of  the  ornaments  of  her  former  little 
morning-room  she  had  placed  about  with  good 
taste.  A  few  of  her  glowing  sketches  lay  on  the 
table,  bearing  the  mind  a  moment  to  fairer  scenes ; 
and  fresh  flowers  were  always  there,  with  their 
sweet  scents  and  bright  colouring !  Her  own 
dress  too,  inexpensive  as  it  w^as,  was  always  so 
becoming — so  perfect  in  all  its  little  appointments  ! 
her  collars  so  white !  her  ribbons  so  fresh !  and 
the  cufl^s  of  the  "  muslin  and  lace,"  which  had  so 
perturbed  her  father's  mind,  so  finished  and  un- 
ruffled !  Her  hair  too  so  glossy ; — parted  on  her 
white  forehead,  smooth  and  wavy !  Her  mere 
presence  in  itself  was  an  adornment,  a  light !  a  joy  ! 
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All  these  little  refinements  in  tastes  and  habits 
had  been  observed  by  Lady  Davenport ;  and  with 
treacherous  cruelty,  she  determined  to  turn  her 
obsen^ations  to  advantage.  She  ha3  obtained  now 
more  insight  than  at  first,  into  Mary's  character. 
She  found  she  was  not  the  indolent,  passive  being 
she  bad  once  imagined,  but  one  full  of  depth  and 
force.  If  gained  to  their  wishes  at  all,  she  saw  it 
must  be  by  her  will  being  changed,  and  not  by 
compulsion.  To  change  that  will  therefore  was 
now  her  aim  ;  and  in  furtherance  of  it,  it  was  part  of 
her  well-matured  plan  to  surround  her  with  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  that  taste  could  de^dse,  or 
money  procure.  She  estimated  her  indeed  too 
justly  to  suppose  that  the  mere  bribe  of  a  noble 
house,  or  splendid  fortune  would  influence  her  for 
a  moment ;  but  with  keen  insight  into  human 
character,  she  counted  much  on  the  still,  deep 
effect  of  habit.  It  would  require  no  effort  she 
thought — no  sacrifice,  to  go  from  a  father's  poor 
abode,  destitute  of  comforts — to  a  similar  one> 
with  a  husband  whom  she  loved  ;  but  her  refined 
tastes  accustomed  again  to  being  indulged  in  every 
way," — and  lapped  in  luxury — after  having  felt  too 
what  it  was  to  forego  it, — she  trusted  that  the 
effort  would  be  too  great — the  change  too  revolting 
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— for   her   to   leave   it    all,  and   sink  again   into 
poverty  and  privation. 

On  this  strong  foundation  then  did  she  huild  her 
hopes ;  and  glittering  were  the  webs  she  wove  to 
catch  her  victim, — and  vast  the  arts  she  used  to 
wind  them  round  her.  On  her  affection  for  her 
father  too  she  counted  much.  Would  she  endure 
to  be  the  means  of  taking  from  him  again  the 
luxurious  fare,  and  abounding  comforts  which  she 
knew  he  enjoyed  so  much,  and  prized  so  highly  ? 
She  thought  not ; — and  full  of  delight  in  her  anti- 
cipated triumph,  fond  of  spending  money,  and 
really  good-natured,  as  aforesaid,  she  had  had 
infinite  pleasure  in  decking  to  perfection  the  little 
retreat,  which  was  to  be  she  hoped  but  the  vesti- 
bule to  the  greater  magnificence  she  destined  for 
the  Sydneys. 
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